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PREFACE. 
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Every age produces its master-spirils ; and it is 
absurd at this late day to deny that Lonis Napoleon 
occupies that position in reference to the present cen- 
tuiy. It is equally evident that he has already fulfilled 
his mission; or that he has at least achieved the 
greater part of the brilliant or the tragical destiny 
which may have been allotted him. He has revived 
the defunct empire of the great Corsican ; he has in- 
herited his colossal power; and he now sits upon that 
perilous throne which was formerly purchased by the 
blood and tears of a continent There is henceforth 
little more of consequence which Louis Napoleon can 
accomplish. He may indeed live in the enjoyment 
of his imperial state for some time to come; but 
beside this, the brief record of his future history will 
very probably comprise but one thing more : that he 
will either be dethroned, or be assassinated, or will 
die in his bed with all his blushing honors thick 
upon him. 

In preparing the following work for the press the 
author has exhausted all the reliable niiUerials which 
were accessible. These include ever- thing that is 
valuable, which the literatures of Fran« ) and England 
contain in reference to the subject, beveral biogra- 
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pbies of the Emperor of the French have already 
appeared in this country ; yet none of them are com- 
plete even as far as they go ; none bring the narrative 
of events down to the present time ; all of them speak 
of the subject of their narratives with the exagge- 
rated ardor and unfair coloring of partisans ; and they 
have been indiscriminate either in their censure or 
their praise. The present writer has endeavored to 
avoid these errors ; he is not conscious of yielding to 
the least degree of prejudice in either direction ; and 
he has aimed at elaborating such a history of the 
public and private career of Louis Napoleon in all its 
stages, as will describe it precisely as it occurred. 
The reader himself will judge how far the author has 
been successful in achieving a correct historical por- 
trait of the most extraordinary man, beyond all com- 
parison, who has flourished during the middle epoch 
of the nineteenth century. 

The biography of Napoleon HL does not occupy 
the whole of the present volume. It had been easy '^ 
by the use of larger type to have filled all the allotted 
space with that portion of the work alone ; but the 
writer has endeavored to render it more valuable by 
the addition of other interesting and useful matter 
which illustrates the history of the French Emperor. 
These articles form Part Second of the work. 

SAMUEL M. SMUCKSR. 

PULAPBLnDA, Jul^, 1868. 
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The career of the great Napoleonic dynasty is without a 
parallel either in ancient or modem times. The universal 
judgment of mankind has long since decided, that its founder, 
Napoleon I., was in every respect as great a hero, and pro- 
bably a greater, than Alexander, Cssar, or Charlemagne, the 
three most renowned representatives of ambitious and martial 
daring in the world's history. It has been conceded that the 
Tariety and extent of Napoleon's abilities, both as a com- 
mander, a legislator, and a ruler, place him above all his 
rivals. It is also granted that the splendor of his victories, 
the extent of his conquests, and the grandeur of his elevation, 
exceeded theirs in an eminent degree 
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Bat in addition to a)I these 'elements of superior greatness, 
it must be admitted that the family of Napoleon I. add an 
nneqnal attraction and halo to his career. Neither of his 
illastrions rivals coald boast of a wife as graceful and be- 
witching as Josephine, or as high-born and nobly descended 
as Maria Louisa. None of them possessed a sister who, like 
Pauline, deserved the distinction of being called the most 
beautiful and fascinating woman of her time. None could 
point to a Caroline who combined beauty, intrepidity, and 
talent, in so pre-eminent a measure. None of them could 
claim brothers as sagacious as Joseph, as gallant as Murat, 
as romantic as Jerome, as capable as-Lucien. ~Noni^ of these 
rival conquerors could point to as many relatives who were 
sovereign princes and princesses, and who owed their dizzy 
eminence to his own powerful arm. And none of them had a 
successor eqaal in talent, and in desperate, successful daring, 
to Napoleon III. It must be admitted, also, that the present 
Emperor of the French is the second personage in point of 
consequence, celebrity, and interest, among all that illustrious 
company who bear the name and share the glory of the Bona- 
partes ; and that his career possesses an importance and splendor, 
inferior only to that of the great head of the family himself. 

Charles Loins Napolson Bonaparte was bom at Paris 
on the 20th of April, 1808. He was the third and only sur- 
viving son of Louis Napoleon, the King of Holland, and Hor-* 
tense, the daughter of the Empress Josephine, by her first hus- 
band, the Viscount de Beauhamois. The infant prince first saw 
the light at^one o'clock, and the Chancellor of the Empire 
immediately wrote to the Emperor, the Empress, and to 
Louis Napoleon, informing them of the happy event. At 
five o'clock in the evening the act of birth was received by 
the Arch-Chancellor, assisted by his eminence, Kegnault de 
8t Jean d'Angely, the minister of state, and secretary of the 
imperial family. Salvos of artillery announced the happj 
erent along the whole line of the grande amiie, through- 
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out t)>o entire extent of the empire, from Hamburg to Genoa, 
from.ihe Danube to the Atlantic. This was an honor which 
fell t9 the lot of only two members of the imperial family, 
Louis Napoleon, and the King of Borne ; for they only were 
born under the imperial regime. 

Notwithstanding these and other testimonials of the legiti- 
macy of Louis Napoleon, it has bpen gravely asserted by au- 
thorities of no mean importance, that not a drop of Bona- 
parte blood flows in his veins ; and that he is, in reality, the / . 

son of the favorite Invy ^f 'ff^QX^naei^ ^(fmirAVV^ThntA^ a 

•nqtiy|i yQt)ipma« n/inn^f^^ ^th ^h^pjvTi of hw biiihsnd, . 
while king of Holland. It is well known that the marriage 
between Louis Bonaparte and Hortense was a compulsory 
one, brought about by the tears and persuasions of 7o8ephine. 
Napoleon's Minister of PoITce, the ce!el)rated Fonch ^ boldly 
asserts in his Memoirs^ that Hortense was then already preg- 
oant by the Emperor; that the latter first determined to 
marry her Immediately to Dnroc ; that Duroc positively re- 
fused, being engaged to another lady whom he loved ; and 
that then Louis was absolutely commanded to accede to a 
union with the daughter of Josephine. Subsequent events 
seemed indeed to give the color of truth to these assertions. 
From the day of that union, the young couple never pretended ' - 
to entertain the least affection for each other. From January 
the 20th, 1802, the date of the marriage, down till September, '« 
180*7, the period of their separation, they never resided toge- 
ther more than four months, and that at very remote inter- 
vals. Some months after their final separation, and after 
Hortense had taken up her permanefftnresidence in Paris, 
liOuifi Napoleon Bonaparte wa« bom. The strongest proof 
which supports the assertion of the illegitimacy of his biith, 
is his own peculiarly apathetic Dutch temperament ; a tem- 
perament such as no other Frenchman ever possessed since 
the national existence began. To this may be added the 
total w^ pt of ntiy »ft fl ftm hiini/»o Ti^ |ljfl fp n fnri? t^ ^^^ yriHrf i" 
family, and their very considerable similarity to those of the 
courtly and accomplished Dutch Admir^LalMady referred to. 
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The family of Hortcnse and Loais Bonaparte consiBt ^ of 
the eldest son, called Napoleon Louis Charles, bom in M)2, 
who died inJL807 ] the second son named Napoleon 7 uis, 
who was bom in X80A| waw- baptized by Pope Pins YIl., and 
who died i n 1831 ; and the subject of this history. The 
family register of the Bonapartes which contained the evi- 
dence of the right of the succession, had been deposited in 
the keeping of the Senate. By the JPlebiscite of the year 
1804, the children of the brothers. oLIiUpoleon I., in the ab- 
sence of his own direct heirs, were entitled to the snccessibn 
to the throne in the order of their ages. Accordingly, at 
the period of his birth, Louis Napoleon was regarded as the 
aecond heir of the empire, and considerable interest clustered 
around his person . from his earliest years, as one who might 
perhaps be reserved by the mysterious yicissitndes of fate, for 
a brilliant or at least a checkered destiny. He was baptized 
in 1810 by Cardinal Fesch, with great splendor, at Fontain- 
bleau, the Emperor and Maria Xoafsa themselves acting as 
sponsors. 

His earliest years were spent in his mother's priyata resi- 
dence in the Rue Ceratti, now Lafitte', iu Paris. She was 
his first preceptor ; and she was well fitted for the task. Hor- 
tense was a woman of great intelligence, refinement and^ste. 
Herself educated by the accomplished Madame Campftn, she 
possessed a well-cnltivaJaid JttMxd. She had, when qnite a girl^ 
distinguished herself in the celebrated school d'Ecouen, by 
her superior talents for music and drawing. She was learned, 
witty, and exceedingly attractive in her manners. In a word, 
she was worthy to be the daughter of Josephine. She reared 
her two sons with great gtric^fless; and the severity of the 
training to which she subjected them, was intended both to 
enlarge and cultivate their minds, as well as to strengthen 
and develop their bodies.^ 

* Hortense was, in mil respects, a remarkable woman ; btAuUllA h& 
person, la organization peouliarly delicate, fip<»Mft j^ }|p»^uji flexible in 
her principles ; yet, when a resolution had once been adopted, she dla- 
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Napoleon himself took a deep interest in the progress of 
the bajs. He frequently sent for them, while he was break- 
fiksting hastily in his cabinet, in order to converse with Uient, 
to ascertain their progress in learning, and to scratinize th« 
displays or evidences which they might give of intelligence 
and talent. Not even the snbseqaent «hirth of tin Ling of 
Rome seemed to diminish the intense it^erest which Napoleoa 
felt in the children of Hortense. Hi< sagacious mind well 
appreciated the uncertainties of human life/ add the possibUity 
of the death of his direct heir. There 1^ ample evidence to 
prove, that both in prosperity and misfortune, until the end 
of his marrellous career at St. Helena, the great conqueror 
regarded the fate of the two sons of Hortense with solicitude, 
and watched their career with a vigilant eye. 

Louis Napoleon continued to reside in Paris with his mother 
tiU 1814. During the interval between this period and the 
separation of his parents, his father had led a retired life at 
Oratz, in Germany. When the first great disasters of Napo- 



played so much ten acity o f purpose as to expose her jastly to the chargfl\^ 
of obstuu|jqy. in eouroge, whether active or passive, she was unoon- 
qifMSfeT To the anfortonate, she was kind and generous; she was 
affectionate in her friendships; and, towarcTs USF eUUtfFSn^ tender, gentle^ 
and IW'ilfnBoircitucre. But her ruling passion was attachment to Napo> 
kon I., which, in times of great difficulty and danger, overmastered 
even her maternal feelings, and led her for his sake to set the whole 
world and her own interests at defiance. 

Hortense possessed the most beautifttl and luxuriant hair, of a light 
shining blonde, tinged with an mshen hue, which imparted to it an ez- 
traordinacy appearance. It was nearly long enough to reach the ground* 
and wb?n she sat upon a chair to have it dressed, she suffered it to faU 
over her whole figure like a Toil, and trail on all sides upon the floor. 
Even at such times her two little sons were always present, and often 
used to amuse themselves by hiding in turn under their mother's hair, 
and bolting out suddenly to produce a laugh. When she was dressed 
they generally went down with her to the carriaga-door, one of the 
little feUows carrying her gloves and shawl, the other performing the 
duties of a page, and bearing her ample train. — Ltf$ 0/ LouU ^Vopa* 
Imti, h9J.A.SL John, p. 8. 
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leoD occurred after the Russian expedition, when the mighty 
Colossas who had so long overawed the world lay prostrate 
Oft l\^ earth, the former king of Holland hastened to Paris. 
When the allied armies drew their vast lines closely aronnd 
the French capital, Hortense was undismayed by the dangers 
which snrronnded the imperial family, and remained. She 
actively employed herself in procuring relief for the thousands 
of wounded French' soldiers who crowded the hospitals of 
Paris. She praised the fortitude of her husband in remaining 
near the Emperor. Ko perils nor threats could appal her ; 
and she displayed pre-eminently on this occasion the leading 
attribute of her character, which was the secret of all her 
domestic difficulties and troubles — her unconquerable ob« 
Btinacy. When she beheld Maria Louisa desert with 
cowardice and pusillanimity the capital of her husband's 
Empire, thus betraying his dearest interests in the moment of 
his greatest peril, she gave way to excusable paroxysms of 
rage, and exclaimed to the Empress, "I am incensed at 
the weakness which I see. You intend to destroy France and 
the Emperor. You must be aware that by quitting Paris yoa 
neutralize its defence and lose your crown. You make the 
sacrifice with great resignation I" "You are right," replied 
the pliant Austrian princess; "but it is not my fault. The 
council have thus decided." Hortense being asked what she 
intended to do, answered : " I shall remain at Paris, and will 
share with the Parisians all their fortunes, be they good or 
bad." ''I wish," said she, energetically, "that I were the 
mother of the King of Borne ; I would inspire all around me 
with the energy I could exhibit." Speaking to Regnault, 
the Colonel of the National Guard, she said : " Unfortunately 
I cannot fill the place of the Empress; but I do .not doubt 
that the Emperor is executing manoeuvres which will soon 
conduct him hither. Paris must hold out ; and if the National 
Ouard is willing to defend it, tell them that I pledge myself 
to remain here with my sons." 
Such was the heroism and determination of the mother of 
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.he ptesent Emperor of France, and snch the noble example 
whicbfihe ghYe to him, and to the world, of devotion to the 
interests of her illnetriona benefactor. 

After all was lost, Hortense was directed by her hnsband 
to send him their children in order to convey them to a place 
of safety, as they might be taken by the enemy as hostages. 
8he accordingly left Paris only two days before the entry of i 
the allies. She commenced her sad jonroey at nine o'clock at ; 
night, taking the road to Glatigny. When she reached Ram- \ 
boniUety she received an order from her hnsband to repair with 
her chtldren to Blois. She considered this requisition as an 
insult, and exclaimed, with her usnal determination and obsti- 
nacy, which had long before induced her brother Eugene to 
call her his Dear Stubborn—'* I was going to Blois, but since 
I am ordered to go, I will not go." She crossed the forest 
of Rambonillet, even at the risk of being captured by the 
BuBSfaas, and reached Navarre, whither her mother Josephine 
had taken refuge.^ 

At this retreat Hortense was undetermined what to do. 

* The foHowing sneedote is told in reference to Prinee Louis nnd tbe 
eriebrated Medame de StaSl: On one occasion, haTing daisied end 
bewildered ererjr one else, she turned to the children of Hortense* 
tesolTed apparently to extort admiration eren firom them. Bat children 
foni a world hy themseWes, and require to be subdued by Tery different 
arts from those which succeed with grown-up people. She OYcrwhelmed 
the young princes with questions; she inyestigated, she made long 
■peaches, and she at length inspired them with intense ennuL '* I>o yom 
loYa your uocle T" she inquired. ** Very much." ** Do you think you 
■hall be as fond of war as he is?" "Tes, I should be, if it did not 
eauae so much eriL" *' Is it true that your uncle often used to make 
yoa repeat the fkble which begins with these words— 'Tl^SJCOSiOBufit 
niamnsi jinpiflininyiiin'ffrTTritt* " ** Madame, he often used te 
auke me repeat fables, but not that one oftener than any other." The 
younger Napoleon, who had a judgment beyond his age, replied to her 
with great calmness and circumspection, and when the dialogue was 
over came to Madame Boubers, saying, •*Th^t^|^Hy if ^ g^^f qnttiitm | ( 
■iongur; I wmder, now, if that is what people call ggJ^mV* — Sn , 
14$ ^ XeMM Najfoktm, ^ /. A. 8l John, P- 60. 
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Once she thought of retiring to Martiniqae and residing npon 
the family estate which her mother still possessed in that 
Island. This project however was soon given np. After the 
allies entered Paris, her elegant hotel was occupied by Swedish 
officers ; but having soon received assnranves from the Eai- 
peror Alexander that she and her mother should b«> protected, 
and their interests provided for, she retumeil to the capital 
with her sons, and there awaited the Anal issue of events. It 
was stipulated by Napoleon in the act of abdica tion at yon - 
^ ^tainbleau, that Hortense should receive a permanent yearly 
revenue of four hundred thousand francs, and that she should 
retain possession of her sons. Through the influenca of the 
Russian monarch, her estate of St. Leu was erected into a 
duchy, of which she took the title and the dignities. 

The government of Louis XYIII., however, did not treat 
the fallen queen with the same generosity. A portion of the 
forest of St. Leu was restored by him to its ancient ^- .^tr'o- 
tor, the Prince de Cond^ ; the sum of six hundred thonsani 
fhtncs, wEfcEliaiff^een deposited by Napuleon in the hands 
of the Receiver-Genend of Blois, to the credit of herself .\nd 
Josephine, was given to the DjikfiuLL4nsoul€me ; and the ^ 
scription on the national treasury of a million and a haii of 
francs, which Napoleon had guaranteed to Hortense, was 
repealed. 

After the departure of Napoleon to Elba, Hortense resided 
with her two sons chiefly at Malmaison with her mother. 
Here the family were frequently visited by the Ulustrions 
strangers who were then in Paris, and especially by the Em- 
peror Alexander. It is said that on one occasion, Alexai^der, 
Josephine, Prince Eugene, and Hortense, with her two sons, 
visited together the works T)f <Mac1j, in the vicinity of Mal- 
maison ; that Alexander's dress was on the point of being 
caught in the machinery, in consequence of his too near 
approach, and that his life was saved by the sudden move- 
ment of Hortense. Thi3 act of sincere devotion completely 
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von the heart of Alexander, who from that moment beeamo 
nocb attached to her. ^ 

Oreater misfortunes now OTerwhelmed Hortenee and her 
children than had ever before fallen to their lot On the 89th 
of May, 1814, her amiable and illnstrions mother Josephine ««^ 
expired in her arms. Regpretted as this noble woman was bj 
every one with whom she had ever come in contact, none felt 
the blow so profoandly and acutely aa Hortense. Of Josephine 
alone, of all haman beings, coold it with truth have been 
said, as indeed it was frequently asserted, that " she never 
caused the shedding of a single tear." The grief of Hortense 
was agonising beyond description ; and the baseness of the 
government of Louis XYIII. added a still sharper pang to 
those which already distracted her bosom. Josephine waa 
scarcely laid in her grave when M. Blacas, on the part of the 
king, demanded the pictures which were at Malmaison as the 
property of the State ; and other indignities were subsequently 
offered her. 

Notwithstanding these reverses, the characteristic generosity 
i)f Hortense still marked her conduct in settling the estate of 
i^osephine with Eugene. She reserved to herself the payment 
of twenty thousand francs in salaries, and gave away a hun- 
dred thousand francs in presents to the needy and faithful 
dependants of the fallen dynasty. In consequence of the 
reduction of her pecuniary resources from various causes, she 
DOW curtailed her style of living ; relinquished all the useless 
expenditures of the days of her splendor ; and dismissed her 
attendants, except three women and the tutor of her sons. 

At this memorable and exciting period Louis Napoleon 
was five years old. He was even then remarkable for the 
taciturnity of his disposition. Though he spoke very little, 
he seemed to be reflective and intelligent. His progress in his 
studies was moderate ; neither deficient nor remarkable. His 
mother had taught him to regard the Bmperor Alexander as 
% friend. Accordingly on one occasion when that monarch 
was present, Louis Napoleon quietly approached him, and 
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{>]aced in bis hand a little ring which his oncle Eugene hsd 
given bim. When his mother inquired what he had done, he 
answered : '' I have nothing but the ring which ancle Engene 

Hgave me, to give ; and I wanted to give it to the Emperor 
^ because he is so good to jon." Alexan der embrace d the 
child, and retained his present. *"* 

The nurse chosen li^ Hortense for her son, was a lady 
named Madam Bure. This person tvas a handsome and pretty 
brunette, small in stature, but possessing remarkably fine, ex- 
pressive black eyes. On one occs^sion, when attending young 
Louis at the Tuilleries, she attracted the attention of the 
Emperor Napoleon, and elicited his rather significant com- 
pliments. At length he fixed his eyes upon Madam Bare so 
rudely as to cause her to blush. Napoleon, seeing her con- 
fusion, turned away, exclaiming : "That young rogue has a 
Very charnung ^Mirse I" Madam Bure was much attached to 
the 'family and person of Hortense; 4he continued in her 
suite during the lifetime of the ex-queen, and resided with 
her till lin_n[iij]i al AiMUsmlTri^ 

The chief solace of Hortense at this period was, the pos- 
sion and education of her sons. She was threatened evea 

\ with the loss of these ; for her husband, having retired to 
Italy, now demanded them from her. She refused to resign 
them ; an^^a lawsuit was commenced to recover possession of 
them. A verdict was given in favor of the father ; but before 
it could be executed, Napoleon's sudden return from Elba 
suspended the proceedings, and again threw France and the 
whole continent into confusion. On the 20th of March, 1815, 
he reached his former capital. The ex-queen ofHplland was 
among the first to congratulate him. 'Her deception at the 
Tuilleries, contrary to her expectation, was rather cold. Na- 
£ poleon condemned h^r for having remained at Paris during 
the supremacy of the Bourbons. But Hortense had an 
excuse ready, which ^as both reasonable and adroit. Said 

, the: *'Sire, I had % strong presentiment that you would 
teturn ; and I waited for jotrhef^^ — The great hero and 
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Btorn eonqaeror at once melted down very perceptibly at this 
■kilfbl reply. 

The day after Napoleon's return, Hortenae presented to 
him her sons. He received them with warm and affectionate 
feelings. The King of Rome wae than a^capdte aiid a-gtate- f \ 
prisoner at Venice, with his mother ; andlbe importance of ^ 
the childfen of Hortens^ Mti^me magnified in consequence 
of that fact. They became the inheritors of the attentions 
which would have fallen to the lot of the son of Maria Louisa. 
▲t the august ceremony of the ratification of the new con<- \ 
stitution, in the Champs de Mai, they stood by the side of 
Kapoleon's throne ; he presented them separately to the de- 
putations of the army and the people ; and he regarded them 
as pledges to confirm the new alliance which on that day had 
bemi made between France and the retamed Emperor. At 
Kapoleon's request, Hortense wrote to Maria Louisa to urge 
her to make some movements toward reaching her husband. 
But all her arguments were thrown away upon the stupid and 
imbecile nature of the ignoble being, whom fortune had in* 
sanely elevated to share the throne of the aspiring hero of a * 
kundred battles. Hortense received no answer to her elo- 
quent and impassioned repreisentations. In the absence of 
Maria Louisa from the imperial court, Hortense assumed her 
place, and did the honors. She was consequently beset with 
an infinite number of applications ; and she displayed in this 
high place the same generosity and benevolenqe in relieving 
the miseries of others, which had so eminently characterized 
her mother in former years, when she occupied the same posi- 
tion, and possessed the same power. At her instance, Napo- ^ 
leon permitted the dowager Duchess of Bonrbour and the '-^ \^^ \ 
Duchess of Orleans, to remaiti \u JraDce rliDH^ven bestowed 
on thelbrmer an income of four hundred thousand francs, and 
one of two hundred thousand on the latter. 

At length, on the swift wings of time, the decisive day of 
Waterloo arrived. On its ensanguined plain the Tast empire 
of Napoleon M prostrate in the dust, never to be revired 
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again during his own existence. Six days afterward, Hor- 
tense and ber sons met their fallen benefactor at Malmaison. 
The ex-qneen did her utmost to console and encourage him ; 
she offered to place her whole fortune at his command, and 
to share his destinj, whatever it might be. When at last a 
final separation became necessary, and Napoleon was com« 
pelled to commence that jonmey, which eyentnally resulted in 
placing him as a prisoner for the rest of his life in the stem 
grasp of his foes, the parting was most affecting. The young 

r JLouis, especially, — his future, though then unsuspected heir, 

\ ^ I % — clung to his uncle, screamed, and refused to leave hins. 
He was taken away at last by mgin force ; and as Napoleon 
was then in possession of but slender means, Hortense in- 
duced him to accept he r diamond nec kjacpy worth eight hun* 
dred thousand francs, which she sewed up in a silk ribbon, and , 
concealed in hii dprrrTT Tiiis jewel Napoleon never parted 
with ; not even amid the deprivation and semi-gtftgvations of 
St. Helena ; and by his will he requestea Montholon to re- 
store it to QortenQ.e.. The important trust was faithfully exe- 
cuted, and it was returned to its generous donor iikan(*hoQr 

. . ; of ^ire necessity. In her old age, Hortense sold it to the 
King'oT Bavaria for the trifling annuity of twent£;;iQuEea4hoi»- 
sand francs ; which she survived to enjoy only two years. 

Shortly after the capitulation of Paris, a strong current of 
hostile public feeling arose against Napoleon ; and Hortense 
and her sons, who still remained in the capital, were in cost- 
siderable danger. She succeeded in concealing them safely 
in a hose establishment on the Boulevard Montmartre, kept 
by one of her faithful personal friends, Madame Tessier. 
During the second occupation of Paris by the allied troops, 
, her hotel in the Bue Cerutti was occupied by the Austrian 
Prince Schwartzenberg ; and she hoped that this circumstance 
would increase her security. She was mistaken. She shared 
the general odium which now gathered around the Bonaparte 
family. Even the attachment and esteem of the Emperor 
Alexander seems to have strangely waned \ and he even called 
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at lier botel to Bee the Prince Schwartsenberg, withoot erer 
inqairing after her, or showing her the slightest coartesj. 
Boch are the yicissitndes of fallen greatness I 

At length the hostility of her enemies became so great, 
that the Allies sent her an order to leaye Paris within two 
honrs. Accordingly, on the 19th of Jnlj, 1815, she passed 
the barriers in the evening, nnder the condact of the Count 
de Yoyna, aide-de-camp to the Prince of Schwartxenberg, f 
and chamberlain of the Austrian Emperor. She spent the 
first night at the Ohatean de Bercj. On her ronte she met 
with demonstrations sometimes of popular hatred, and some- 
times of popular favor. At Dale, the multitude who crowded 
around her carriage, supposing that she was being led into 
captivity, were disposed to effect a rescue, and assail her con- 
ductor. They were appeased only by assurances from Hor- ' 
tense herself that such was not the fiiot. 

I^e first design of the fugitive and unfortunate ex-queen 
was to retire with her sons to an estate which she owned at 
Pregny, near Geneva. As soon as this purpose became 
known, the French Minister in Switzerland procured an 
order from the Swiss government prohibiting her from doing 
so. In this emergency she directed her course to Aix, hoping 
there to find repose and protection. But here vexations of 
another nature awaited her. She was there met by an order 
firom her husband, the Count de Leu, conveyed by the Baron 
de Zttite, to deliver to his messenger, their eldest son, Napo- 
leon.^ This demand was based upor. the judgment which 

* TMm IS&Toa de Zaito is deaoribed by an English writor, as possessing 
a oonnteiuknce indieatiDg in the most unmist fkeable manner, the ezist- 
enee of every evil passion, and the predominance of every detestable 
vieew At iSrst, Hortense revised positirely to entrust her son to his 
eare. 8he fakdaoed him to protraet his stay by seyeral deyer pretexts, 
•oeh as that it would be better for him first to form some aoqnaintanoe 
with his charge, before his journey began. During the interral thut 
obtained, the tutor whom Hortense had sent /or, arrived, and accoai- 
panied her son, when his departure at lust became iaeYitable. 
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had been rendered by the Parisiftn eonrts on the Bnbject ; and 
there was no power which conld or wonld prevent the ezecn- 
tion of the decree. Accordingly, Hortense was cbmpelled« 
after many protestations and many tears, to resign her eldest 
son to the custody and possession of his father. For the 
first time, the mother and son were separated ; and the part- 
ing scene was affecting in the extreme. At length the last 
embraces were given, the last adieos were uttered ; and the 
young Napoleon departed for Rome under the conduct of a 
preceptor chosen for him by his mother, together with his 
(Other's confidential agent 

Young Louis Napoleon -also iblt this separation keenly. 
He was then seven years of age, and the brothers were mocb 
attached to each other. Napoleon the eldw, was bold, reso- 
lute, and determined in his disposition. Louis was taciturn, 
timid, mild, yet intelligent and reflective. The one ev^ 
then was in every sense a Frenchman. The other already 
seemed to all intents and pu^gosesa DutfihoMm. There was 
, no rivalry, because there was no similarity between theirA 
natures. They loved each other ; and found an appropriata \ 
and harmonious counte rpart in eac h "Other^ peculiarities. 
The younger, especially, was much affected at the loss of his 
brother's animated and agreeable society; and he turned 
with great tenderness to his mother's protection. 

But Hortense was not permitted long to remain even at 
Aiz.^ The Sardinian government was disposed to sympathiie 

I While at Conatonoe, u well u *t Ait, Louis wu in the habit of 
playing with all the boys of the neighborhood, among wkiA was the 
miller's son. The father of this lad liTed on the bridge whioh spanned 
the Rhine, olose to the house of Hortenee, and the young miller, being 
older than Louis, often tempted him to go beyond the limits whioh he 
had been forbidden to exceed. One day, when he had made his eecape, 
and the abb^ at the top of his Yoioe was shouting after him to return, 
Mdlle. Cochelet, his mother's principal companion, obserred him ap- 
proach, making a most ludicrous figure. He was in his shirt-eleeTes, 
and walking barefoot careleesly tbzQfigh the mud and snow. Had he 
been able to reach his own room unobsenred^ltwonld ha?e been aU 
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wiih ber enemies, and it scrutinized her moyements in the 
most vexations manner, and eyentually compelled her t*> 
resome her wanderings. She concluded to repair to Oons tance^ _ 
in the Orand Dnch^j^fJ^adfilL. She thought she ^oalT there 
be protected, inasmuch as the Grand Duchess, Stepbanie de 
Beanham ois, was he r oousin. But to reach this spot she was 
compelled to obtain permission to pass through SwiUerland« 
After great difficulty this permission was obtained, and Hor- 
tense, accompaned by her son Louis Napoleon, his tutor, tbo 
Abb^ Bertrand, Mademoiselle Cochelet, her reader, and a 
servant, departed from Aix. She desired to pass the first 
night on her own estate at Bregny ; but even this small boon 
was denied her by the French and Swiss authorities. At 
Morat she was even put under ^^^i^'vnkTj '^"^'^ iTairing ' 
arrived at Constance, she was immediately informed that 
bowever much the grand duke and duchess might be anxious 
to serve her, they were under the control of higher powers, 
and therefore could afford her no protection. She answered 
to these representations, that her health and the season of the 
year — it was then November — did not permit her then to 
continue her journey; and sbe desired to be permitted to 
remain only till the ensuing spring. 

At this moment of gloom and despair, when thus appa* 
rently an outcast from every clim^ and country in Europe, 
Hortense received a secret letter from the grand duchess, in 
which, after having given her encouragement, she added: 
" Ha^ patience, and do not be uneasy ; perhaps all will be 
right by spring. By that time passions will have calmed, and 
many tbings will have been forgotten." Comforted by these 

very well ; but he wm put ooneiderably oat of ooantenance by being 
fonnd in sneh a oonditlon in the Btreet Upon being questioned bow he 
Mme to be in that plight, he explained how, while playing at the en- 
trance to the garden, he had teen a family go by, so poor and miserable 
that it was quite painful to loolc at them. He therefore took off bis 
shoes, and put them on the feet of one of the ohildren, and gave his 
eoat to another, beoaose, as he said, he happened to have no money to 
l^vethen. 
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words, Hortense rented a modest mansion on the beaotlM 
shore of the lake of Constance, and resumed her usual habits 
of life. There she remained during the year 1816. Her 
drooping spirits again revived. She was visited by manj 
illustrious personages in her obscure retirement Here she 

. enjoyed for a time the society of her brother Eugene. The 
Austrian prime-minister, Prince Metternicli, Offered her a 
! more agreeable residence at BrogentZuoaJLhe same lake, which, 
however she declined. Her health became restored, and she 
again resembled the graceful, accomplished, and attractive 
woman who had once shone as one of the brightest ornaments 
of the brilliant court of St. Cloud. She indulged in her usual 
amusements ; and, inspired by the romantic scenery which sur- 
rounded her, she gratified her taste for literary and musical 
composition. It was here that she composed, among many 
other songs of great taste and beauty, the celebrated national 
French air, Part ani pour la Syrie, which to this day remains^ 
after the celebrated MarseTlTBs Hyum, the nation's favorite. 

In the following spring, Hortense and her son visited Prince 
Eugene at Berg, a country seat of his father-ia-law^^thfiJ^uig 
of Bavaria, where she was received with the respect and 

^~^Sff^^6ti which were due her. She passed the summer with 
her son at the bajhs of Gei ss, among the mountains of Ajppe n- 
zell, and derived great benefit from t?ieir medicinal qualities. 

— Ifi'the fall of 1816 she ietnmed to Cop^'^iance, and here devoted 
the whole of her atteatfon to the education of her son. She 
herself taught him drawing and dancing. On each Saturday 
she spent the whole day in reviewing the studies of the week, 
and marking and commending his progress. At this period 
Louis was not remarkable for intellectual improvement. His 
physical development seemed now to predominate, and he b^ 
came restless, active, and almost ungovernable. The gentle 
cares of {be Abb^l^mrand were now useless, and Hortense 
provided for him another and more resolute tutor, M. Lebos, 
from the Normal School at Paris. Yet, at this period, the 
developing impulses of his nature were generous, noble, and 
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manly, and gare promise of a more vigorous and actiye man- 
hood than his more youthful years appeared to have progpnos- 
ticated. His active habits served to develop his physical 
energies. His features gained in ezpressivenessj^bat they 
lost ini;e gularity. They lost something oTthe beauty of hia 
supposed father, the Dutch nobleman, but they displayed 
more^ of the intelliff cnce of Horte nse. 

Thus the life of the persecuted ex-queen was flowing for a 
brief interval tranquilly along, when once more, in the ba- 
ginning of 1817, the hostility of her enemies drove her and 
her son from their chosen retreat The GranjLPnke ofJBadea ^ < 
received orders from the Allies to send her out of his dominions. 
Her thoughts how recurred to the generous t];|Batment which 
she had received in the neighboring district of Thnrgj^BI^-f 
and in her rides thi'ough this canton she had often admired 
the picturesque beauty of an estate and manor known by the 
name of Arenemberg. She now proposed to purchase it, and 
to obtain permission from the authorities of the canton to 
reside there. She was successful in both applications. Are- 
nemberg became her home, at the cost of sixty thousand 
francs. There she spent many happy years, and there at last ^ 
she died. . 

In 1818 a partial reconciliation happily took place between \ 
Horteuse and her husband, and the latter permitted her to ^ 
enjoy th? society of her eldest son for several months. After 
ail absence of three years the brothers again met. Louis 
Napoleon was now seventee2X..feavs of age, and bad finished 
his siudica in the college of AngsJuug,.^ In 1824 Prince 
Eugene died, and in 1825 his father-in-law, the best surviving\ 
-friend of Horteuse, King Maximilian^^ qf.£avaria, followed \ 
him to the grave. It was after these «ad events that she 
determined to divide her time between Arenemberg and 
Rome, the residence of her husband. ThejsintfiEa^i^he spent 
hrWe capital of the Ch ristian wo rld; the summers were 
passed at her delightful retreat in Switzerland. At Rome 
■he became the centre of the most brilliant society, for there 
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she was sarrooaded not only bj the polished and ilIaRtrio&f 
princes of the church, but she also met her accomplished and 
ifescinatin g relative, Paq line Bonapa rte, who had married the 
Prince Borghese. Hortense resided with this lady at her 
ilina, where she was constantly addressed with 
the jitle , and served with the ceremonial, of loyalty. Her 
chief wealth, and her most precious relics, were collected to- 
gether at Arenemberg. It was here that she cherished and 
preserved, among many other sad and affecting souvenirs of 
those unparalleled days of glory, felicity, and splendor which 
had forever passed away, the beautiful miniature of the King 
of Rome, which, on the bleak and rocky summit of St Heleaai 
had received the last kiss of the expiring Emperor.^ 

At this period Louis Napoleon commenced his j^ilitAiy 
-atadles and exercises, in connection with a Baden reg^mmt 
. garrisoned in Constance. He now also devoted Kts attention 
to the study of physics and chemisti;;; under the direction of 
a learned FrenchmaiDrnamed"G[ieBtard. He was afterward 
admitted into the camp of Thun, in the canton of Berne, 
where he studied engineering and artillery-practice under 
Colonel Dufour, an old hero of th^^QrandArjjiUe, His per- 
sonal activity and martial bearing made the young prince a 
great favorite in Ihe camp. He excelled in all martial 
exercises and manosuvres. He seemed to be fond of fatigue, 
and became particularly partial to artillery practice and 
science. When the imbecile-Bourbons fell, in the revolution 
of July, 1830, Louis Napoleon cherished the enthusiastic 
hope that he might at last be permitted to return to his native 
land. In this expectation he was disappointed ; although 
Louis Philippe sent to Hortense assurances of his esteem and 
protection ; and intimated to her that the future might per- 
haps enable him to gratify his wishes towards her more 
effectually than the existing posture of affairs then permitted. 

. * Vide Mimoirit tur la Rdne HortenM it la FamtUe Impirial par JTUi, 
Cochdet, LeeHee de la RemM (Mad. Parjuin), Vol. III., p. 162. 
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CHAPTER II. 

^bUmt— k of fhn B wfatJMi i a H tly^Baflrt ConoUTe of the Boiw 
porteo in Bomo — Louis Napoleon oommandod to withdraw from tiM 
Papal Capital — Ho Joins the Berolutionists— Death of his elder 
brother at Faenia — His own Siokness— His arriyal at Paris with his 
Mother — Their reoeption by Louis Philippe — Compelled to retire to 
England — ^Their removal to Arenemberg in Switserland — The Polish 
Beroltttlon — ^Death of the Doke of Beiohstadt^Loais Napoleon eomp 
plimented by the Polish Refugees — His piirato studies at Arenem- 
berg— Publishes his Banrm PoUt^nes— Nature and Contents of thb 
Work— He Publishes his ConnderatMMt PoUUguei et MUitain* tur Im 
j^MMi- Chanotor of this Work— Compliments of the HeWetio Diet 
— ^Louis Napoleon inrited to many the Queen of Portugal— His rea- 
sons for refusing to do so. 

Ths reToIotion of 1880 in' France rekindled the fierce 
flames of popular discontent in Italy. The tyranny of Aus- 
tria was then, as it is now, both a curse and a disgprace to the 
land of the ancient conquerors of the world ; and there were 
not wanting men among their degenerate descendants, who 
possessed the courage to strike a deadly blow at the despot's 
power. 

Louis Napoleon spent the winter of 1880 in Rome with 
his mother. He was surrounded by rerolutionary influences 
and elements, and became imbued with their spirit. He 
identified himself with the principles aud^JPeasures-of^the 
patriots. Excluded by the jealousy and caution of Louis 
Philippe f^om taking any share, Hboweyer'^humble, in the 
morements which were progressing in his natiTC country, he 
tamed with greater sympathy to the similar reyol ntUiDftry and 
popular changes which were iaking'place in Italy. He 
became the object of much interest to the progressiTC party ; 
and this circumstance excited at once the. distrust ^f^Jlia. 
P apal gov ernment. Another incident served to increase the 
suspicion with which he was now regarded. In December, 
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1880, a portion of the Bonaparte family had held a secret 
conclaTe at Rome. It was composed of Madame Letitiay 
^ the mother of the ex-Emperor, Cardinal FesctTTWOme'Bo- 
\naparte, Hortej^p, and her two ^ns« the elder of whom, 
'haTing married his cousin, the second daughter of Joseph 
Boaaparte^ resided at Florence. It conld not be donbted 
that the object of this secret assemblage of the fallen dynasty 
bore some reference to the political events which were then 
transpiring. The Papal government immediately requtsted, 
through Oardinal Fesch, that Louis Napoleon should with- 
draw from Rome. The request was not complied with. The 
govemment then sent a guard of fifty men to the residence 
ipf the prince, for the purpose of conducting him by force to 

'"^^'^he frontiers. He escaped their grasp, and fled to Florence. 
Scarcely had he disappeared when the insurrection of the 
Romagna burst forth. The main object of this movement 
was to overthrow the detested power of Austria in Italy, and 
to restore the national unity so long dissevered and broken. 
Louis Napoleon and his elder brother entered with enthusiasm 
into this movement. Tri*colored flags waved above the bat- 
tlements of Ferrara, Urbino, and several other Italian eities. 
Louis Napolaoa was active in forming moving colunms, and 
in organizing the revolutionary efforts. Nor were the endea- 
Tors of the insurgents fruitless of results. They defeated the 
Papal troops on several occasions ; and high hopes began to 
be entertained that something might yet be won for Italian 
Bberty. The Vatican was filled with terror, and the worst 
consequences were apprehended. At this crisis, Hortense 
was constrained to leave Rome and repair to Florence, the 
head-quarters of her sons, whose influence among the revo* 
Itttionists, young as they were, was almost unbounded. Hor- 
tense herself was not opposed to the share which her sons 

< ' took in these transactions ; but her husband, Oardinal Fesch, 
and Jerome Bonaparte, were highly incensed at it, and 
demanded of them that they should abandon a career which 
they deemed pregnant with the most injurious consequences, 
not only to themselves, but to the whole family. Their re 
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pT«86Qtation8 were useless, and the brothers remained un* 
mored. They took part> in an action foaght at Bologna 
between the Papal troops and the insurgents, and highly dis- 
tingnished themselves by their intrepidity . Bat the Anstrians 
came to the relief of the government forces, and the insur- 
gents were at length compelled to retire to Forli. As is 
usually the case, treachery, more fatal than the Austrian 
bayonets, infected the camp. The two princes were deprived 
of their commands, and disunion began to prevail. The ul- 
timate result was, that the revolution became a total failure, 
and the chief care of those who had participated in it was to 
escape, if possible, the grasp of the offended and terrified, 
but now triumphant autho^ties.^ 

* It is Yory olear that the preMnoe of the young Napoleon was looked 
upon bj the Papal gOYemment as the chief support of the insurrectiqp. 
Jerome saw the Pope, a consultation was held, and an officer, M. de 
Stcelting, was despatched to the republican camp, authorised by His 
Holiness to enter into a parley with the insurgents, to inquire what 
they wanted, and to promise complianoe with their wishes. Stoelting 
taw the elder Prince Napoleon, and desired him to draw up a statement 
•f the demands and complaints of the army. He consulted its chiefs, 
and with their authority deliyered to the Pope^s enToy a summary of 
the reforms for which the people asked. 

Whatever may hare been their secret intentions, it seems probable 
that the pertinacious interference of the effete an d timid members of 
the Bonaparte family «t length produced its effecl.'"TEe* pro visional 
goremment of Bologna was seised with timidity, and refused to attempt 
the storming of Rome. It then dispatched General Sercognani with 
fresh troops, to replace the young Napoleons. 

During the progress of this revolution, the father of the young 
princes behaved with singular folly and absurdity. He compelled 
Hortense to write to General Armandi, who commanded the revolu-^ 
tionists, and who had been tfie (ulor of the elder of the young men, re- 
questing him to dismiss them from the camp. He refused to send his 
sons any assistance, not even the money necessary for their comfort 
and equipment. His narrow policy may be said to have caused the 
misery of both, and perhaps the death of one of them. He also wrote 
to them in person, desiring them instantly to abandon the revolutionaiy 
standard. 
4* 
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Other and greater misfortones now oTerwhelmed the un- 
happy HorteoBe and her sons. The elder of them, when on 
the retreat to Forli, was attacked With the small-pox, or as 
others have asserted, by an internal inflammation of some 
kind, and expired on the 2*7th of March,^I83J^a^-Faenza. 
Ilortense had received information of his illness, and she im- 
mediately started from Florence to his relief. She arrived 
tou late, and the yonng NapofeonTZpired in the arms of his 
Jurother, The latter was himself attacked with the smalHpox 
at Ancona. The care of his mother, who reached him when 
in rapid retreat at Pesaro, rescued him from the f^te of his 
brother. On leaving Florence she had provided a passport, 
nnder the name of an English lady travelling with her two 
sons. She still used this passport, and represented one of 
the young insurgent chiefs, the Marquis Za ppi, as her 
son. The Anstrians had set a price upon the head of the 

^_ surviving Napoleon. Strict search was made for him, but in 
Tain. A report prevailed that he had escaped in a small 
yessel to Malta, and this delusion served to relax the severity 
of the efforts made to capture him. Thus favored by for- 
tune, Hortense and her son succeeded in evading the Aus- 
trian troops, embarked in a vessel for Cannes, and safely ar- 
rived at that port ; the same which sixteen years before had 
witnessed the bold and desperate return of the great Napo- 
leon from Elba. They resolved to travel directly to Paris, 
and throw themselves upon the generosity of Louis Philippe. 
Having arrived, at length, at Paris, the first act of Louis 
Napoleon was to address a respectful letter to the king, ask- 
ing permission to enter the French army as a privatejoldier. 
This step Hortense, less enthusiastic than her son, did not 

' approve. She took up her residence at the holel de Holland, 
.and immediately informed Louis Philippe of her arnvlKir^t is 
said that her letter communicating this fact arrived at the palace 
Jttst as Sebastian!, the sagacious minister of the king for Foreign 
Affairs, informed the Council that she had landed at Malta. 
Louis Philippe sent Casimir Perin, the Presidentof the Conn- 
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cil, to wait upon her. She excnsed herself for violating the 
law which banished the family of Napoleon from the French 
territory, and confidently claimed the mercy of the sovereign, 
lioais Philippe granted her an audience, daring which he 
said to her: "I know wha t^exile i87"an d it is not my fault, 
if yours has not already terminated.^ She was also per- 
mitted to see th e queen an^ Mad ame Adelaide, the king's 
sister. Her presence in Paris was still a secret to the public, 
when the 5th of May arrived, the anniversary of the Emperor 
Napoleon's death. On that day the Parisians were in the habit 
of covering the base of the column in the P^dCT VflJOW ^*^ 
evergISfi2U4 which, therefore, seemed dedicated to the memory 
of Napoleon. Hortense and her son had now been twelve 
days in Paris, and by this time the news became known that 
they were present. The multitude who surrounded the trium- 
phal column rushed, as if by a common impulse, to the hotel 
where the ex-queen and the prince were sojourning, and filled 
the air with their shouts. "^""aH^ ^,^1^11,^ nnmmnndnr of" 
National Quards, dispersed them by the novel means of 
^re-epginegr which effectually quenched the intensity of theil 
enthusiasm by immense discharges of water instead of grape4 
shot. 

But this incident, though it terminated so comically, un- 
happily excited the fears and jealousy of the king. Hortense 
was given to understand that she could not longer remain in 
the French territories. Accordingly, she once more resumed 
her pilgrimage, and on the lOth of May embarked, at Oalais^ 
for England.^ Her son accompanied her, for he too had 

1 A dny or two before her departure from Paris, Hortense had attended 
mass at the chnrch of St Roche, in the me St. Honor^, where by acci- 
dent she sat next to ^. Lamar tine, who was pointy out to her by the 
Marehese Zappi. She liad always admired Lamar&ne's writings, and 
now she extended her admiration to the man. What would she hare 
said conid she hare foreseen that he would one dsy be her son' s com- ^ 
petitor Sot the pr ft«idyT^|a||ip of the French Republic ; that the admission 
of the Bonaparte family into France would be in part owing to his rjif . 
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become peraonallj obnoxious to the reining family. He had 
uttered sentiments, in the letter which he had addressed to 
the king, which indicated a superior de^^ree of intelligence and 
determination, — acknowledging the right of Lonis Philippe^ 
as ^he repre9entaiive of a great nation, to occopj the throne 
to which they had invited him. He was t oo aspirina^, and 
too dangerous, to be permitted to remain in France. 

In England, and especially at Wobnm Abbey, the seat of 
the Doke of Bedford, the ez-qneen and her son were treated 
with great coiisIHeration. They were honored by men of all 
parties and factions. The adroit Ta lleyrand d id his ntmost 
to worm himself into the intended aims and parposes of Hnr* 
tense, bat her self-possession and her superior sagacity comA 
pletely foiled him. "While, perhaps, herself uncertain what \ 
course to take, the authorities of the canton of Thurgovia 
presented her son with the rights of citizenship. This wak ^ 
the district in which her estate of Arenemberg was situated. ^ 
The document which conferred upon the young prince thia 
honor recited how the canton was under great obligations to 
the duchess of St. Leu for many furors ; and that the said 
honor was bestowed in consideration of those favors. It 
bore date the 30th of April, 1832. To this grateful testimo- 
nial of esteem the prince replied in appropriate terms. He 
thanked them for the honor of being made ''the citizen of a | 
free nation, " expressed the pleasure which his mother denrea i 
ffom their courtesy, and tendered his best wishes for the | 
prosperity of the canton. He also sent them, as further testi- 
monials of his esteem, two six-pounders, with complete trains 
and equipage ; and he also founded a free school in the vil- 
lage of Ballenstein. In consequence of the state'dTHnSly 

nisraefls; and that he would bJiTe to repent in Hitftnlnlh >"<i iTiilim 
all the days of his life for this act of negligence and weakness T 

On the 6th of Maj they left Paris, and proceeded to Chantilly. In 
Ibnr days they reached Calais, eroesed the Channel, and were on their 
way to London. Here Lonls Napoleon was attacked by the Jaoo^es, 
and looked as yeBow as a gnlnea. 
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IMiDg expressed by the Swiss toward her and lier son, Hor* 
tense bow determined to take up her permanent residence at 
Arenemberg. She proposed to pass through Belgium and 
Brossels ; bnt this was forbidden her, as her presence in the 
Belgian capita), with her son, might lead to serious conse- 
quences. The Belgians might, perhaps, elect the prince to 
their then racant throne, and results of the most important 
nature might ensue. The whole carps diplomaiique in Lon- 
don assembled together, and the most earnest representations 
were made against granting her a passport through Franoo. 
At length, in August, Hortense left England, and landed at 
Calais with her son. Avoiding Paris and Brussels, in ac- 
cordance with the requisitions of Louis Philippe, she risited 
the tomb^ her mother^^J gaaphine, at Buel, passed through 
Chantilij and other cber^hed and familiar places, and finallj 
reached Arenemberg in safety.^ 

On his return to Switzerland Louis Napoleon was honored \ 
by a deputation of Poles sent from Warsaw, who proposed \ .^ 
to place him at the head of their revolutionary movements, 

1 Oa aniTing at Gbantilly, sho Tisitod the palaco of th^Cond^ 
and the msgnificent forest which, daring tbo era of the EmpireTHSd ' 

been her own priTate property. It was extremely natural that Hortense 
should wish to know whether or not she was still remembered in the re- 
fion where she had onoe been so powerful. She inquired of the man who 
eoadiMted them thrangh Chantilly and itsvieinity, to whom those woods 
formerly belonged. He rej^ied, to Qaeen Hortense, and added, that for 
many years she was supposed to roam about the forest in disguise, but 
that for some time people had ceased to talk of her. "Ahl without 
doubt, she is dead,*^ replied the queen; and the idea pleased her — find* 
lag that she was forgotten by the world. 

After wandering about, reTtving sad reminiseences at every step, 
Hortense and her son proceeded to 8t Denis, and afterwurds througl^ 
a number of other places, in many, if not in most, of which she had seen 
happier days. In company with his mother Louis Napoleon yisited 
ErmenonTille and Morfontaine, where she had once resided with her 
mother Josephine. A rickety old boat took them orer, at Ermenon- 
ville, to the Isle of Poplars, consecrated to the memory of BouaseM, 
where she and her son inscribed their names upon Ms tomb. 
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with an ultimate prospect of thejgfiasfifisuui of tbe throne of 

the JagelloDB. The jooog prince was at this time twenty- 

three years of age. The'letter which tbe deputation bore was 

/signed by many of the most disttngnished patriots of the 

(nation, including General ^iazewicz, and Count Plater. 

f The prince entbnsiastically accepted the high mission ; and 

fearing the more cautions opposition of his mother, ho left 

Arenemberg without her knowledge or permission, and started 

for the Polish frontier. But, happily for his future destiny, 

ere he had progressed far upon his journey the news of the 

fall of Warsaw on the tth of September, put an end to his 

progress and restored him to his home. 

When the melancholy death of the Duke of Reichstadt 
took place at Vienna, in July, 1832, the tmptntOtace of Louis 
Napoleon in the great system of European politics became 
immensely magnified. He became thenceforth the direct and 
recognized heir of the Napoleonic dynasty. The thoughtful 
solicitude of all the sovereigns of Europe now clustered around 
the obscure estate and manor of Arenemberg. It is well 
known that Talleyrand, on behalf of Lonis Philippe, sent a 
secret emissary to Reside permanently near Arenemberg, for 
the purpose of watching the movements of the prince. The 
castle was secretly surrounded by invisible but vigilant agents 
of many anxious and uneasy kings, who Intently yet unobtm* 
sively scrutinized his conduct But their labors led to no 
satisfactoi7 results. The truth was that the prince now led 
a retired life, engaged in literai^^ pursuits. He did not forget 
that he was the direct heir of the claims of the great Napo* 
leon, inasmuch as Joseph Bonaparte had no male children, 
and Lucien Bonaparte and his family had been expressly ez« 
eluded from the succession by the will of the Emperor himself, 
and by the provisions of the Plebvtcite ; but Lonis Napoleon 
felt convinced that the time of action had not yet arrived. It 
would have been well for his fame and fortune had he enter- 
tained the same opinion on several important occasions of 
his subsequent career. Although his thoughts at this period 
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were chiefly engaged in studioas labors, be was not forgotten 
by the chivalroos people who bad once invited him to ascend 
their racant throne. He was constantly visited by crowds of 
Polish refagees, and his parse was always open to relieve 
their necessities. He sent to the Polish committee at Berne 
a beaatifal and yalnable casket, which Napoleon himself had 
once possessed, in order that a lottery might be organized to 
relieve the wants of many of the exiles. He received in 
retarn the following expressive reply : " Five hundred Polish 
refugees, grateful for his generous solicitude, have the honor 
to present their sentiments of the most profound regard to 
the illustrious descendant of the Emperor Napoleon, August 
6th, 1838." 

Nor were the various studies in which Louis Napoleon had 
already engaged fruitless in cultivating his intellectual powers, 
in storing his mind with valuable knowledge, and in enabling 
him to systematize and settle his own views on the great 
themes which appertain to the science of government He 
now employed his leisure in the composition of his "Beveriea 
PoliUques,** which work was published in 1832. This pro- 
doction, emanating from a young man of twenty-four years 
of ag^, indicates more than ordinary ability. It displays an 
originality of thought and powers of generalization which 
YBTj much exceed the usual range of Juvenile capacity. Thf 
author clearly describes and characterizes the several formi 
of government which had successively prevailed in France, 
and the relation which they severally bore to the development 
of liberty. He very truly says of the reign of Louis Philippe, 
that while it indicated the sovereignty of the people, and 
promoted the reign x}( merit, its passions were fear, egotism, 
and meanness. The whole reign of Louis Philippe was over- 
shadowed and tarnished by a craven fear of the powers and 
movements of the people ; by a constant endeavor to magnify 
and glorify the Orleans dynasty in every possible way ; and 
by despicable and greedy avarice of money, of dignities, of 
attiances, and of emoluments. 
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In this work, Loais Napoleon also asserts very positiTdy 

the great ideas which he has since endeavored to realise ia 

bis own administration. "A day will come," says he, ''when 

firtae shall trinmph ov er intrign e, when merit shall have more 

1^0 wer than prejtldlPe, wlien glory shall crown liberty." He 

declares that this noble end can only be accomplished by 

- y ^uniting the two popular canses, that of the people, with that 

of him who came forth from among the people and ascended 

to unparalleled heights of power and glory through their 

means, — ^the Emperor Napoleon. He contends that with this 

great name the people never associate the ideas of terror, of 

imbecility, or of insecurity; and he urges on the French 

nation their obligation to be grateful to him who, springing 

from the ranks of the people, did everything for them and 

through them. He asserts that if they ever become free, it 

is to Napoleon — his genins, his imperishable spirit, and hia 

undying glory that they will owe it. ** Do not reproach him 

for his dictatorship, his despotism, if you will," says bo. 

** The Emperor was leading us to liberty, as the ploughshare 

cuts the furrows to prepare the fertility of the soiL Equality 

f before the laws, the superiority of merit, the prosperity of 

I commerce and industry, and the emancipation of nadons,— 

^ \ these are the glorious consummations to which he was coii- 

' J ducting us. " Many sentiments are uttered in this book, whieh^ 

' ^ though possessing neither originality nor intellectual merit, are 

yet important, as having been declared by the man who after* 

ward ascended to such a brilliant eminence. Thus he asserts 

, that the first wants of a country are liberty, stability, the 

supremacy of merit, and the general diffusion of physical 

comfort among the people ; that the best government is that 

in which every abuse of power can always be corrected ; and 

where the head of the government can be changed at any 

time without social disorder, and without the effusion of 

blood. How widely Louis Napoleon has himself wandered 

from these admirable principles, in the later and more decisive 

eTents of his career every intelligent reader can readily judge. 
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Uohappily some of these Bev erieB Foliiiquea remsin to this 
day a silent, yet potent reproof of the monarch ical anddespotic^ 
tendesfiififlLoL their anthor. Yet it is not probable nor poa* 
■iSie that he intended to execute all of them, should he 
•Yer attain to the possession of power. They accomplished 
the purpose for which they were written; which evidently 
was to win the confidence of the French nation, to indicate 
that he was employing his leisure in intellectual pursuits, and 
to prove to the world that he possessed the power and capacity 
' to write and think. 

" The same work contains the project of a Constitution, in 
which some remarkable ideas are set forth. Its fundamental 

■ principle is universal suffrage. It contains a declaration of 
the rightsjoyLmftiW which reiterates the same great doctrines 
which were put forth in the declaration proclaimed in 1789, 
when the billows of the first great revolution began to surge 
and roll over France. The legislative power was to be 
delegated to two assemblies, the Tribunate and the Senate. 
The imperial dignity was to be hereditary ; although at each 
new accession to the throne, the sanction of the people, and 
their free approbation, were to be essential to the validity of 
the claim to the possession of the supreme power. The author 
asserts, also, that harmony between the governor and the 
governed can only be maintained by one of two means, either 
where the people allow themselves to be ruled by the absolute 
will of one ; or where the sovereign rules according to the 
will of alL The utt^ absurdity of the latter proposition 
must strike every reflecting mind ; for where the will of the 
nation becomes the absolute guide of the ruler, he cannot be 
•aid, in any sense, to rule ; but he is in reality the servant and 
•lave of the popular behest, which thus becomes the supreme 
and despotic master in the State. The professed aim of this 
Constitution wss to suggest the means of securing internal 
order and liberty by the strengthening of authority. Its real 
effect would have been, as it actually has become in its present 
developed and realized state, to establish order and to 
6 D 
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strengthen despotism, by the curtailment and suppression of 
liberty ; for it mnst be conceded that the Constitution pro- 
posed by Lonis Napoleon, in 1832, has been retained by him 
in its leading ideas through all his subiseqnent career, until it 
became in a great measure realized by the memorable eyenta 
of 1852. He deserves the merit of consistency ; for those 
provisions of this constitution which' proraole liberty, ha 
obeyed and realized during the earlier and more dependent 
period of his career ; those which commend despotic measures 
he has followed out and executed afterward, when he possessed 
the power so to do. This Constitution is double-faced ; and 
so Louis Napoleon has himself pre-eminently been through* 
out his whole career. 

A second work issued from the pen of our princely author 
in 1883. This was his ** ConsiderationeB PolUiquea ei Milu 
taires sur la Suisse.^ ^ In this production a marked im- 
provement was perceptible in the writer's powers of thought 
and composition. It attracted considerable attention both 
among diplomatic circles throughout Europe, land also among 
military men. It discusses with discrimination and ability 
all the various Constitutions of the Cantons, their merits and 
provisions ; and it also examines the military position, inte- 
rests and necessities of the Swiss. It designates, in this con* 
nection, a line and method of defence which, if adopted and 
energetically executed by the Helvetic Diet, would render the 
territories and the homes of the bold mountaineers impreg- 
nable to any foreign foe. The style J)f the work is elevated 
and scholarlike, and would have madelTm'ark in the litera* 
ture of the day, independently of the relations and prospects 
of the writer. It was referred to in the sessions of the Diet 
as a remarkable work ; and as a reward for his labors, and 
for his interest in the prosperity of the Swiss, that body unani«> 
mously decreed to him the honorable epithet of citizen of 
the Swiss Republic. This was a token of esteem which had 
very rarely been bestowed. Two instances of the kind only 
are on record, and these involve names with which Louis 
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Napoleon need not blash to have been associated. Thej 
were Marshal Ney, and Prince Mettemich. Id June, 1834| 
the Diet agai ir<iA[)l ' (Ji>lied Ibeli e sleem far the person and cha- 
racter of the Prince, by coDferring npon him the rank of < 
tain of artill ery in the Bemes i? ngimf "t Id truth helSecame 
exceedingly popular among his adopted countrymen ; nor did 
he neglect any means whereby he might win their esteem. 
He attended the great gymnastic festivals which are held in 
many of the Cantons, and took part in their manly combats. 
He frequently bore away the prizes which were awarded to 
superior skill in the use of fire-arms, in horsemanship, in the 
management of the spear and lance, and even in aquatic 
exercises. 

At this period a gleam of brighter fortunes seemed to dawn 
npon the dark horizon of his career. His European import- 
ance had then become so great, that when the constitutional 
party triumphed in Portu jral^ in 1835. an d the young and 
beautiful Donnaj^udajsas elevated to the throne, the lead- ^' 
ing statesmen of that country proposed Louis Napoleon to 
the queen as an appropriate match for her. She herself ao- ^ *^ . 
quiesced in the proposition ; but the P rince decl ined it. He 
assigned two reasons for this course of conduct, both of 
which were satisfactory and honorable. The first was, that 
such an alliance might, and probably would, separate his fate I ; ' ; 
and interests firom those of France. The second was, that ' * * 
bis acceptance of the offer would interfere with the wishes 
and aspirations of his cousin, the Duke^gf Leuchtenberg, th^ 
BOQ of Prince Eugene, who desired the alliance himself. "" * 

In consequence of this refusal, the Queen of Portugal 
married the Duke of Leucht^nberg. That prince died very 
soon after his mafnagg^ an d again the same proposition 
was made to Louis Napoleon. Again the latter declined it» 
and published the following letter in vindication of his motives 
and his conduct : 

'* Several journals have made known the intelligence of my 
departnre for Portngali as a pretender to the hand of Queen 
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Donna Maria. Howeyer flattering for me may be the ides 
of a anion with a yonng qaeen, beaotifnl and virtnons, widow 
of a consin whom I tendedj loved, still it is my duty to re- 
fnte such a report, as no step of mine, that I am aware of, 
conid have famished any grounds for annonncing it. 

"I may even add that, notwithstanding the strong interest 
attached to the destinies of a people who have jost recovered 
their independence, I woald refuse the honor of sharing the 
throne of Portagal, if by any chance I shonld be offered such 
an exalted position. 

"The noble condact of my father, who abdicated in 181 0, 
becaase he could not reconcile the interests of France with 
those of Holland, has not escaped my recollection. 

'' My father has proved to me, by his own example, bow 
much to be preferred m ytouutij is lu a B ^4l oh a foreign 
throne. I feel, in effect, that; habituated from my childhood 
to fove my country above all things, I can prefer nothing to 
the interests of France. Convinced that the great nam e 
which I bear will not be always regarded by my countrymen 
as a grouiujl for exclusion, reminding them as it does oUMLctu 
^. jears of 'gloryj^l wait calmly, in a free and hospitable coun- 
try, untirnift^eople recall those exiles that were banished in 
1815 by twelve hundred thousand foreigners. This hope of 
one day serving France," as' a citiaen and as a sol dier, 
atrengthens and consoles me in my retirement, and, in my 
af eis is worth all the thrones in the world. "^ 

i»« idatoirt ^ NapoUom IIL,jmrPa¥l Lmeroiat, voL i.» p, 2ia 
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CHAPTER III. 

f amite and Stodiei of Louis Napoleon at Arenemberg — His Manual 
•f Artinery— Character of that Work — He begins to plot— The 
Jbet^atU of Straeburg— State of Public Feeling in Flranoe at that 
Period — Unpopnlaritj of Lonis Philippe — Preparations for the Plot 
at Arenemberg — The Hnnting-Party — The Prince arriTes at Baden- 
Baden — Hemeets Madame Gordon — Her Beanty and Talents — Her 
former History — She becomes a DeTotee to the Prince — His Arriyal 
at Strasbnrg — Meeting of the Conspirators — Snspieions aroosed and 
aUayed — Six o'clock arrives — Colonel Vaudrey *- Submission of th« 
Fourth Regiment — C^neralVoirol — The Prince's Identity denied — 
Total and rapid Failure of the Conspiracy — Arrest of the Conspi- 
rators — Examination and Responses of Louis Napoleon. 

LotJis Napoleon continued to pass a retired and anobtm- 
8iye existence amid the congenial shades of Arenemberg. 
His restless and inqniring mind felt the constant necessity of 
employment, and his habits at this period indicated that he 
both anticipated and prepared himself for a future career of 
adventure and activity. Ambition now seemed to become 
the predominant passion within him ; and his time was chiefly 
spent in intellectual pursuits and physical exercises. He 
lodged, not within the castle itself, which the cultivated and 
queenly Hortense had fitted up and adorned with every pos- 
sible appliance of luxury and enjoyment, but in a small and 
rude pavilion near its massive walls, and beneath the shadows 
of the surrounding forest. Here his frugal table was spread. 
His pursuits were laborious, and his habits partook of the 
rigor of military life. Neither a carpet nor an arm-chair 
adorned his simple abode ; but it was^rnished with books, 
charts, philnanphinfll inntrnm i ii t n ^ nn tl fire-arms of every de« 
scription. At break of mom the prince leaped into his^sad-. 
die, and usually rode several leagues before he returned to 
lEreakfiut The rest of the day was spent in his studies, his 
6* 
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writiDgs, and his practice with the sword, the rifle, and tiie 
lance. Both his studies and amusements now assamed a 
military tnm; and in December, 1835, he completed and 
published his ** Mannal ^f jirtillftry,* f>r th? T7f?f ^f ArtMltry- 
OfBcers.of.thfl Helvetic Republic." 

. This third production of Louis Napoleon eyinces the pro* 
gress which he had made in intellectual and professional 
training. The Tolnme contains everything of importance 
which can . be said in reference to the subject of Artillery, 
both field, siege, and stationary. It contains an introdncUoa 
which presents a comprehensive historical survey of the inven* 
tion and progress of cannon. The body of the work maj 
be divided into three general departments. The first treats 
of field-artillery; the second, of siege and stationary artillery ; 
the third, of the manufactories and constructions which are 
necessarily connected with their use. The work also dia* 
cusses the service and management of cannon, both upon the 
march and in action ; and it enters into scientific researches 
in reference to the llieory of initial velocities, and the eleva- 
tion, pointing, and direction of guns. Other related topica 
are ably discussed, such as the science of fortification, botk 
of littack and of defence ; the manufacture of gunpowder ; 
the casting of cannon ; and, in fact, every other theme which 
legitimately came within the scope of the subject. 

This work gives ample evidence of the industry, research, 
and discrimination of its author. It made him well known 
in the military circles of Europe ; and it clearly indicated 
that he was not only possessed of iotfilkatoa} energies, which 
honorably distinguished him from the great herd of vapid and 
imbecile European princes, who dreamed away their useleae 
and pernicious lives in idleness, luxury, and vice ; but also, 
that he was preparing himself for scenes of more than ordi- 
nary vicissitude and importance, to be developed in the 
uncertain future. 

Thus far, indeed, the events of the life of Louis Napoleon 
had passed by without a stigma ; each succeeding year had 
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added to the respect which was entertained for his character 
and taleata ; and had angmented the interest^ both hopefol 
and apprehensive, with which his fatore fate was conteni« 
plated. Thns far the reasonable, the prudent, the commend* 
able, had predominated in the life of the prince ; bat now aa 
anhappy episode commences in his history, in which the ab* 
svrd, the ridicnlons, and the nnfortnnate, fill np the chief 
meaaare, and give the main coloring, to his career. We 
hare now arrived at the memorable farce and the laughable 
escapade of Strasburg, whose origin, progress, and termina- 
tion, form one of the most ludicrous and anomalous seenea 
presented in history. 

The state of France at that moment was peculiar. The 
prevalent feeling was one of disappointment and contempt 
for the government of the selfish, avaricious, and perfidious 
liOois Philippe. The great mass of the nation were filled with 
regret that they had approved the Revolution of July, which 
placed him on an undeserved and now tarnished throne. The 
small party of the Legitimists regarded the public dissatis- 
faetion with favor ; because they were waiting for an oppor* 
tanlty to promote the reviving hopes of the Bourbon family. 
The national suffrage had become a mere mockery. Among 
the thirty millions of Frenchmen, scarcely a quarter of a mil- 
lion of electors deposited their ballots. Louis Philippe^ 
''the citiseu king," had created a vast number of petty 
offices, which he had filled with his obsequious tools ; and 
their agency at the polls rendered the national will a nullity. 
The prejudices and hatreds which had once existed against 
the first Napoleon, had, with the lapse of time, in a very 
great measure passed away; and the remembrance of his 
ancient glory began to resume its resistless sway over the 
minds of a martial and chivalrous nation. The statue of the 
dead Emperor had been restored to the summit of the pillar 
' in the Place Vendome ; the magnificent triumphal 4/r^ ^ 
VEtoile was in progress of rapid completion ; already the 
project of removing the ashea of the mighty eonqueror fro« 
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I ^eir ocean-bed at St. Helena^ to the banks of the Setne, and 
I among the French people whom he loved so well, was agi- 
tated and discussed ; and thns while Louis Philippe abenrdly 
hoped to surronnd himself with perpetual glories borrowed 
from the brow of Napoleon, he nnconsctoosly increased the 
disgnst of the nation at his own inferiority, and reyiTed their 
admiration for the departed hero. This state of things nata« 
rally led to the revival of the hopes of the partissans of hia 
family, and of his representatives. Every day Louis Philippe 
was transforming his government more and more into an un* 
principled despotism, in violation of every di ttale of h o no rs 
KnyiABfy, fttii^ pfttriotiBm. The house of Orleans was in troth 
rapidly descending from its once high estate, to the ignoble 
purpose and occupation of filling their money-bags, of mai'i'j* 
Hg^^frir dtbttU^bri "'^'I'L^ ^^® daughters of royal houses, 
and of promoting their most selfish personal aims, at the 
sacrifice of the liberties and dignity of the nation. 

From 1830 till 1848, the whole reign of Louis Philippe 
was a continued attempt on his part, by intciguing, evading, 
maaifiuvring^nd lying, to perform as little as was ]N>Sftib]e 
of all the soTeriTU pruifiTses and sonorous professions, with 
which he ascended the throne. The most sordid, grovelling, 
perfidious, and disgracefal reign which has ever occurred 
during the whole progress of French history, taking all things 
calmly into consideration, was the reign of Louis Philippe. 
Its symbol should have been, and should forever continue to 
be^ a fnll money-bag surrounded by a chain 1 

It was not singular that, while this reign was becoming 
the object of the hatred of the nation, and of the contempt 
of Burope, Louis Napoleon should, with his eyes vigilantly 
fixed upon his native land, perceive the progress and ten- 
dency of public opinion. His partisans throughout France 
vow earnestly assured him, and that with singular unanimity, 
that the propitious period was approaching when he should 
proclaim his aims and purposes, should assume the lead in 
Ihe expression of public sentiment, should offer himself to 
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the nation as their chief, and should orerthrow the essting 
goTemment. 

Lonis Napoleon was still residing at Arenemberg, when 
he himself believed the critical moment for the execution of 
his designs had arrived. It is highly probable that Queen 
Hortense both knew and approved of his plans. She still 
intensely yearned to see her darling and only son seated on 
the majestic throne of the fallen Emperor. Her conduct^ 
when the prince left the Castle of Arenemberg under the pre- 
text of a hnnrinq wgrsflltinn into the principality of Hee- 
kingen, but really for the purpose of proceeding to i^«^«^<»«-- 
Bad^a^^andjhnnoo to fltiiighnrg^ was not such as comported 
with the innocence and security of his alleged destination. 
She displayed intense emotion. She threw her arms around 
his neck, and repeatedly embraced him. She wept profusely ; 
and as her son at last was about to dep>art, she solemnly placed 
upon his finger the marriaj|e ring of Napnlftnn and JnaApt^jnfi^ 
both as a tfi!iff'"iiT^^f'iJiBrf> F**^'^y, and as a memento of past 
glory. 

The prince arrived at Baden-Baden, and an incident there 
occurred which threw an air of romance around his fortunes, 
and pleasingly contrasted with the general gloom and cheer- 
lessness of his impending fote. It was here that he first met 
the lady known as Madame Opcdon-* - This person was the 
daughter of a former captain in the Imperial army, who had 
followed the vicissitudes and witnessed the glory of the elder 
Napoleon throughout his whole career. Her mind had been 
early stored with legends of the Empire, and her youthful 
admiration had been profoundly enlisted in behalf of the 
great Corsican. At the period of which we now write, [^e 
was young, very beaut ify], nnd fall of'bnritrhinfT^ arts and 
4Soqnetry. Thrown at an early age upon the world, she had 
adopted the profession of a public singer as a means of sub- 
aistence ; while, at the same time, the charms not only of her 
•x(|uislte voice, but also of her beautiful face and person, were 
rendered tributary to the task of ministering both to her eup^ 
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port» and to her foDdness for dissipatioii and Inxnry. She had 
had many intrigaes ; but they were always with the wealthy and 
the noble. Pasaing lightly from one amorons connection to 
another, as caprice or interest dictated, her life had not been 
deroid of deep romance. Among her rarions loTers, the last 
was one of the most distinguished and actiye partisans of the 
Bonapytist cause; who, in a moment either of exceasiye 
carelessness or intense a£fection, had revealed to her the con- 
templated plan of Louis Napoleon, to assail and oyerthrow 
the existing goTemment PcTotedly attached to the name 
and family of Napoleon, Madame Oordon became deeply 
interested in favor of the yonng adventurer. She immediately 
journeyed to Arenemberg, but arrived there on the very day 
on which Louis Napoleon departed for Baden-Baden. She 
^ instantJy followed him to that retreat, ascertained the place 
of his temporary abode, obtained an interview with him, in- 
formed him of the fact that she had been initiated into the 
plot, declared her ardent devotion to his person and his 
cause, and offered to serve him to the utmost of her ability. 

That offer was gladly accepted. IiQye and amb ition both 
plead powerfully in behalf of the fair devotee; and both 
seemed compatible with the interests and the tastes of the 
prince. By means of Madame Gordon's intelligence and 
beauty he opened direct communications with th e oiB cers of 
the regiments then stationed in Strasbnrg.^ She possessed 
i argumeat8Lada£ted to the passions of all. To the aged she 
* presented the thrUlTng souvenirs of the Empire, and those 
triumphant and glorious scenes in which they had participated ; 
to the avaricious she offered immense riches ; to the ambitions 
she held forth the glittering meed of glory ; to the discontented 
the soothing solace of revenge ; and to the chivalrous and 
gallant, the potent blandishments of love. It was not strange 
that with such an emissary, assisted by others of a different 
character, a sufficient number of the officers of Strasburg 
should have been corrupted, to have induced the prince to 
suppose that the remainder would be easily won over to bis 
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eaase after the public demonstration iD his fayor had beea 
began, 

A few weeks having been spent by Lonis Napoleon at 
Baden-Baden, devoted to the fascinating society of Madame 
Gordon, and to his intrignes with his partizans and emissaries 
in Strasbnrg, he secretly proceeded on the 30th of October, 
1836, to that city. He was accompanied by thatjady, to 
whom, in this important emergency,. he entrusted his papera 
and^0fficts. He repaired first to the house of M. Persigny, 
where he remained concealed during the day. When night 
arrived, he proceeded to another house in a distant part of 
the city, in the Rue Fontaine, in the basement of which all 
the conspirators were to assemble at an appointed hour. The 
weather was cold, but a bright autumnal moon illumined the 
ancient and narrow streets of the city. The conspirators, to 
the number of tfe irty-five, r emained in consultation daring the 
night, intendingto strike^ the decisive blow at six O'clock on 
the ensuing morning. 

During the night the prince arranged with Cqjonel Yau- 
dre ^. the chief conspirator, the plan of the next ds^f pro- 
ceedingsT The Colonel said to him : " There is no question 

here of a conflict of arms ; your cause is J;oo French anj 

mre, to pollute it with the effusion of bloods There is only ^ "^ 
one way for you to act, which will be worthy of you. When 
you are at the head of my regiment we will inarch together 
to the residence of General Yoirol, we will show him the im- 
perial eagle, and he will be persuaded that the whole garrison 
is in oar favor, and will join us." During the tedious progress 
of the night the deliberations of the conspirators were inter- 
rupted by the inquiries and apprehensions of the lodgers in 
the upper part of the house, who became alarmed by the 
mysterious and unusual noises which the conversation and 
/movements of so many persons inevitably made. Silence was 
again commanded, and the people fbrtunately retired to their 
beds. 

At length, when morning dawned, the bella in the great 
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tx>wer of the Cathedral solemnly tolled forth the honr of six ; 
and the impressive soand striking on the expectant ears of tlio 
conspirators, summoned them to their task of glory or of 
rain. They emerged into the streets and proceeded toward 
the barracks of the artillery. Having arrived there in com- 
pany with M. Pasqnin, Loais Napoleon, who had assumed 
the nnifg^m of a brigadier-general, foand the fourth regiment 
of artillery, of which Colonel Yaudrey was the commandant^ 
drawn out in the open space before their cantonments. Tho 
colonel stood alone in the middle of the yard. Louis Napo* 
I leon proceeded immediately to join him. The colonel then 
{ drew his sword, and exclaimed to the soldiers : '' Behold the 
j nephew of Napoleon I A great revolution is being accom- 
plished at this moment The jnephew of Nanoleo n. his heir 
and representative, comes to reconquer the rights of tho people. 
' It is around him that all who love the glory and liberty of 
France, should rally. Soldiers I you must feel, as I do, all 
the grandeur of the enterprise in which you are about to 
engage, all the sacredness of the cause which you are about 
to defend. Can the nephew of the great Napoleon rely upon 
your fidelity ?" 

The soldiers responded to this speech with as mnch entha* 
siasm as could reasonably be expected on a cold autumnal 
morning; while Louis Napoleon himself, boldly facing the 
regiment, tried his best to look as much as possible like the 
** Nephew of his Uncle P' He then spoke as follows : ** Re- 
solved to conquer or die for the cause of the French people, 
it is to you that I wish to present myself in the first instance, 
because between us there exists great and thrilling recollec- 
tions. It was in your regiment that my uncle 8erved.as^p- 
taln ; with you he fought at the siege ofToulon ; and it was 
your brave regiment which first received him at fl renoble on 
his return from Elba. Soldiers I new destinies are m store 
for you I To you is offered the honor of commencing a great 
enterprize I You will have the glory of being the first to 
salute the eagle of Austerlitz I'' 
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At this crisis, the prince, receiving the eagle from M. de 
QBerelle, one of his confederate officers, held it forth at arm's 
length toward the regiment, and exclaimed: "Behold the 
symbol of the glory of France I It is destined to become the 
emblem of liberty I For fifteen years it led oar fathers to 
yictory ; it glittered on all the battle-fields, and in all the 
capitals of Enrope. Will yon now rally aronnd it, and march 
with me against the traitors and oppressors of onr country f 
I Vive la France! Vive la LCberie '^' And once more, in re- 
sponse, a reasonable nnmber of soldiers shoated out : '' Vive 
\Napoleoni Vive VEmpereurP* 

I Haying thus assured himself of the attachment of the fourth 
Regiment of artillery, the next object of the prince was to 
tepair to the quarters of the commandant of all the military 
forces in Strasburg, Oeneral Yoirol, in order to win him over 
iK> his cause. On his way thither, it was necessary for the 
]|rince to trayerse a considerable distance, and daring his 
{Irogress he sent an officer, with a company of men, to the 
pointers, to prepare and publish his proclamation. He sent 
other detachments to arrest the prefect of the city, and to per* 
form scTeral important commissions. At length the prince 
and his friends arrived at the residence of Oeneral YoiroL 
The commandant was still in bed. He refused to admit his 
visitors, and Louis Napoleon, Yandrey, Pasquin, and two 
other officers, ascended to his room and broke open the door. 
On being thus assailed, Yoirol gased with mingled astqnish* 
meat and terror upon the intruders. The prince, approaching 
him and holding toward him the eagle of Austerlius, ex- 
claimed : " General, I approach yon as a friend. I would be 
sorry to raise our old tri-color without the assistance of a 
brave soldier like yon. The garrison is in my favor ; decide, 
and follow me!" But the old general caught none of the 
enthnsiasm of the prince. Sitting up in bed, he began to 
Kad him a severe lecture, which, to the prince, was both in- 
opportune and disagreeable. Said he: ''Yon have been 
wofully deceived. The army knows its duty, and of this you 
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\ will soon be conviiiced. Tonr andertaking is bopdeM, jom 
' attempt is criminal, and will end only in your rain. I abjure 
yon to go no farther." 

The prince was natarally disgnsted at such unwelcome 
advice as tbis, turned on his heel, ordered a file of bis soldiem 
to arrest and guard the general, and hastened, with consider 
able abatement of enthusiasm, to execute the rest of his p/o- 
gramme. He directed bis steps toward the barrack of Fink- 
matt, in order to secure the allegiance of the regiments 
quartered there. Haying arriyed, the soldiers crowded 
around the prince, more from curiosity than from any other 
motive ; and he began to harangue them. Some of them 
shouted Vive Napoleon! Fti>e Z'J^tnperefur/ but the majority 
Of them said nothing. At this crisis an unfortunate incident 
occurred, which blasted the success of the enterprise, even 
though the battalion of the pontonniers, and the third regi- 
ment of artillery were marching to join the prince, having 
Deen won over by the arguments of their officers. Colonel 
Taillander, being among the disaffected, raised the shout that 
the alleged Prince Napoleon was not he, but n nflph^wof 
Cplonel Yaudrey. '* I kuaaUiimjHrell," said he, ''for I have 
ItudieTwith him." This revelation, comings ^ such a time 
and in such a manner, produced an electrical effect on the 
soldiers. The pretender was immediately greeted with 
loud jeers and laughter; and instantly, the romance, the 
glory, ancTlbe success of the enterprise were at an end. Louis 
Napoleon tried in vain to speak to the malcontents. Tail- 
lander ordered the gates to be closed, and the drums to beat. 
In vain the d^perate prince demanded to be heard. His 
screaoifi^nd violent-gesticulations were only as a dumb show 
to the astoundeiTAUd diieiled lookers on ; while each moment 
the confusion continued to increase. Muskets were discharged, 
swords flashed in the air, the cannoneers arrested infantry 
officers, and the infantry in turn arrested officers of artillery. 
A general melee ensued in the space before the barracks, during 
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irtiicb the prince, seeing his case becoming desperate, in rain 
besought one of the artillery-men to lend him his horse, with 
which to escape ; and he came very near being cmshed to 
death nnder the feet of horses and men. The confasion sub- 
sided as soon as the prince and his attendants were all 
arrested. They were immediately taken to the gaard-room 
and confined. The disaffected regiment, covered with shame, 
returned quietly to their quarters ; and thns ended in igno« 
minions failure and disgrace, the memorable conspiracy of 
Strasburg. 

A few moments after the arrest and imprisonment of the 
prince, Oeneral Yoirol entered, who greeted him with tbe 
remark that he had found but "one traitor in the army, mean- 
ing Colonel Yaudrey. Louis Napoleon responded: "Say 
rather, general, that I haye found a Labedoyere;" and he 
assured him that he should interest himself for the Colonel's 
children, because it was through that officer's regard for 
Oeneral Yoirol, and the waste of time spent in parleying with 
him, that the failure of the enterprise was in some measure 
to be attributed. 

In a few hours the prince was remoyed to the prison of 
Btrasburg, and subjected to a formal examination. He was 
asked what had induced him to conspire against the govern- 
ment. He responded that his political opinions, and a desire 
to reside again in his own country, from which he had been 
unjustly exiled, were his motives. When asked whether he 
had intended to establish a military government, he answered, 
that he desired a government based on popular election. He 
declared that his first step would have been to assemble a 
National Congress, and thus appeal to the nation for its sup* 
port. He insisted that the whole rigor of the law should fall 
upon himself, who was the sole originator and leader in the 
attempt ; from whom only any danger was to be apprehended. 

The unfortunate prince was then 1^ alone in his dnng^n, 
to indulge in profound and useful ** Beveriea^* on the vanity 
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I and iofltabilitj of hnman graDdear I He discoTeredi whea 

I too late, that he had acted very rashly in commeDcing deci- 

I Bive tneasares, a« the legitimate heir and successor of the 

j great Corsican, before the arrival of the apigro^riatfi.JiuiO' 

tme, without prnprrjuripnrs ti nnn, and probably by the use 
, of means which are not wisely adapted to the accomplishment 

of the intended end, even if used at the most propitious 

time. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FXMMMe of Mind and Intrepiditj of Madame Gordon — Her Trial and 
Aoqnittal — Her anbseqnent Fate— Tke Oraiitade of Louie Napoleon 
«— Hie RemoTal to Pane — Interoeaaiona of Queen Hortenee in hia 
behalf— The Prince Banished — Hie Voyage to Rio Janeiro — Hia 
Arrival at New York— Hie Conduct in the United States — Letter 
from Hortenee — Hie Return to Switzerland — Death of Hortense— 
Brod^w^ of M. Perslgnj— Re-pnblished bj M. Laltj— Letter of Lonis 
Napoleon to Laity — Lonia Philippe demaade his Szpuleioo from 
8witserland-*-The Cantons refuse — War threatened — Yolnntaiy 
withdrawal of the Prince— He goes to England — ^Publishes his Idem 
Napoleoniennet — Gore House — The Countess of Blessington — Lord 
Eglinton — The Prince's Habits of Dissipation in London — His con 
nection with Mrs. Howard — Her History and Career. 

Tbb inliabitaDts of Strasbnrg learned almost at 'ihe same 
Bumient the outbreak of the conspiracy and its suppression. 
On the arrest of its chief, his principal confederates were also 
taken into cnstody, thon^h confined in separate prisons. 
The devoted Madame Gordon had awaited in her apartments, 
with intense anxiety, the progress of the insurrection ; and 
she soon received information of its total failure. She dis- 
played in this great crisis as much intrepidity as she had 
before exhibited adroitness and tact ; and instead of seeking 
ber immediate safety in concealment or flight, she employed 
tiie precions moments in committini^ to.ih^'fisfiies alt the 
papers and memorials connected with the plot, which had 
been left in her keeping. This act of snperior^oarage and 
sagacity on her.part preserved many persons jgrpm ruin, and 
from the vengeance of the government of Lonis Philippe. 
She had scarcely completed her geneTons task, when her 
apartment was entered by the police, and she herself con- 
veyed to prison. Her subsequent fate is interesting. At 
her trial she was acquitted, inasmuch as no evidence could be 
6* X 
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found to implicate her. Her serrices were appreciated by 
Qaeen Hortense, whose gratefiil manificeDce she soon expe- 
rienced. The beaotifnl conspirator ever after remained 
devotedly attached to the person and the fortanes of the 
prince ; and daring his subsequent wanderings and ricissi- 
tudes, she occasionally enjoyed his society. It may not be 
improper here to add, that both during his imprisonment and 
exile in after years, she often r elicTed his pecuniar y necessi- 
^ ties ; and that, when he rose at length to imperial power and 
splendor, she was not forgotten. Col onel Yaud rey was also 

(rewarded, and was appointed the Oovemor of the Hotel dea 
Invalides, after the coup d^etai, Madame GK>rdon is said 
still to reside in Paris, under another name, in the enjoyment 
of all the opulence and luxury which the gpratitude and ad- 
miration of the Emperor cafl bestow. Whenever the monarch 
can secretly escape from the heavy cares of empire, and from 
the lynx-cyed vigilance of Jugenie, his first retreat even yet, 
is to the sumptuous residence of the still pleasing and at- 
tractive Madame Oordon ; where wit, cheerfulness, luxury, 
and the thrilling reminiscences of the checkered past, present 
a welcome contraat to the gorgeous and stupid monotonies 
of the imperial court and palace. 

After a confinement of ten days in the castle of Strasbnrg, 
Louis Napoleon was informed that he was to be transferred 
to another prison. He was first taken to the hotel of the 
prefect, where he found two post-chaises in waiting. He waa 
ordered to enter one, in company with M. Cuynat, commander 
of the gendarmerie of the Seine, and Lietenant Shiboulet ; 
while the other was filled with officers. They immediately 
started for Paris. During the journey, his attendants treated 
the captive prince with respect ; and they arrived at the capital 
on the 11th of November, at two o'clock in the morning. 

Immediately after the outbreak of the insurrection Queen 
Hortense, being informed of its failure, braved the prohibition 
which still excluded the Bonaparte family from the soil of 
France, and hastened to the presence of Louis Pliilippe. 
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Sh« implored Us clemencj in behalf of her son with frtntie 

•amestness ; and not in yain. She was able to point to the 

lenity of the fallen emperor toward the Dufih^ES de Berrj, % 

on a former occasion ; and, onder similar circumstances^l 

Philippe was conrinced that p olicy it self commended the 

path of generosity, because he tlioaght that, if he punished 

the prince severely or capitally, he wonld incense the great 

Napoleonic party in France ; whereas if he forgave, he would 

boUi conciliate them, and at the same time convince the na* 

tion that he regarded the attempt and the influence of the 

prince as too insignificant to deserve any serious penalty. 

Lonis Philippe, accordingly, promised to deal gently with 

the hero of Strasbnrg, but only on certain conditions. One 

of these was that he should (breyer abs^ himself from 

France ; and the other, that he should renounce all claims 

and aspirations to the throne. The former condition the 

prince |tLniiiiyed MMlfiiiirrljnn fulfil ; the Jatter he adrqitiy 

oriy]fd- What assurances Queen Hortense may have made 

in behalf of her son, it is impossible to say. He himself gave 

none, except a promise of perpetual exile from France. 

In pursuance of his sentence of banishment, the prince was 
conveyed to the citadel of Port Louis. Here he was detained 
ten days, waiting for a favorable wind. He was to be con- 
veyed to the United States in a French frigate. Before he 
set sail he wrote to M. Barrot, the distinguished Parisian 
advocate, requesting him to take charge of the defence of 
Colonel Yandrey. He also wrote to Louis Philippe, asking 
his indulgence in behalf of his confederates in the insurrection, 
and declaring that the sole blame should rest with him, who 
had seduced them by glorious recollections, in a moment of 
excitement and confusion. It is doubtful whether these repre- 
sentations had any weight with the crafty and selfish monarch'' 
who then governed the destinies of France. The offenders 
were brought to trial, but the jury acquitted them. 

This "m ad affair of St rasbnrg^ ^ has always been regarded 
fai different lights by differeni parties. The prevalent senti- 
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meat throaghoat Europe in reference to tt^ bsa generally 
been nnmixed ridionle and contemjpt The pren daring man j 
months OTerfiowed with innumerable satires and ontbarstB 
of derision. The moTement was described as the absurd 
'attempt of an obscure and unknown boy to imitate the memo- 
'' rable and triumphant return of Napoleon from Elba; and, as 
a proof that the prince did not possess sagacity enough to 
see the difference between the two cases, they cited the several 
results. Perhaps the best excuse for Louis Napoleon on 
this occasion, will be found in the feet that, being excluded 
from the soil of France, he was readily deceived by his enthu- 
siastic emissaries in reference to the existing state of public 
opinion ; that he was led to believe that the whole nation was 
ready to rise at any instant, in support of his pretensions ; 
that Louis Philippe was then tottering on his throne ; and 
that the most propitious moment for action had already 
arrived. It cannot be denied that during the progress of the 
insurrection the conduct of the prince was not deficient either 
in energy, fortitude, or determination. The following extract 
from a letter, written by him after his departure from France, 
and addressed to M. Yillaud, explains his own views in refer- 
ence to the matter: '*I had two lines of conduct open to 
me : the one, which in some respects depended on myself ; 
the other, which depended on events. In deciding upon the 
former, I became, as yon very truly say, a means ; in waiting 
for the other, I should, only have been a resource. According 
to my views and my convictions, the first part appeared to 
me much preferable to the other. The success of my project 
would offer to me the following advantages : I should have 
done in one day, and by a coup de main, the work of perhaps 
ten years : successful, I spared France the conflicts, the trou- 
bles, the disorders, attendant upon a state of general confri- 
0iou, iohu^ mtuUf I think, occur sooner or later. 'The 
spirit of a revolution,' M. Thiers observes, ' consists in an 
ardent passion for the object in view, and a hatred for those 
who oppose an obstacle to its attainment' Having led the 
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people with as, by means of the army, we should hare had 
all the noble passions, without animosities ; for aaimority only 
results from a conflict between physical force and moral force. 
For myself, my position would hare been clear, simple, and 
easy. Haying carried a reyolution with the aid of fifteen 
persons, if I had arrived in Paris, I should have owed my 
success to the people only — not to any party : arriving there 
victorious I should, of my own free will, without being com* 
pelled to it, have laid down my sword upon the altar of my 
country ; and then they might well have confidence in me^ 
for it was no longer my name alone, but my person, which 
became a guarantee for my conduct In the other case sup- 
poaed, I could only have been called upon by a fraction of 
the people ; I should have had as my enemies, not only a 
debilitated government, but a crowd of other parties, them- 
eelves too, perhaps, of a national character."^ 

It was nearly a fortnight before the vessel which carried 
the adventurous prince and his uncertain fortunes passed 
through the channel, being detained by contrary winds. The 
commander was Captain Yilleneuve, and his orders were first 
to sail to BktJ[aneiro,_wher^the vessel was to be re-victualled, 
thence to proceed to the port of New York. The voyage to 
Brasil was, for the most part, a tranqnU and pleasant one. 
On crossing the line the prince was exempted from the usual 
ceremonies in honor of Neptune, which are then performed. 
He passed his time chiefly in reading- — On New Year's day 
all the officers of the vessel entered his cabin to compliment 
him with their good wishes. His thoughts, he tells us, re- 
verted with painful emotions to the castle of Arenemberg. 
He thus wrote to his mother on that day : '' I am fifteen hun- 
dred leagues away from you, in another hemisphere. Happily, 
thought traverses all this space in less than a second. And 
n thought I am near you : I express all my regrets for the 

* **J9'<gHd§on the Third; Rtvmo ofhu Lift^ CharaUer^ andPoHey^ JVp 
W « BrUuh Officer:** London, Longman j* Co,, 1857, p. 78. 
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torments I bare occasfooed yoa ; I renew the expressioii of 
mj tenderness and gratitude. This morning the officers came 
in a body to wish me a happj new year— an attention with 
which I was sensibly tonched. At half past four we were at 
table ; as we are seventeen degrees west of Constance, it was 
at that time about seven o'clock at Arenemberg ; yon were 
then, probably, also at dinner. In thought I drank your 
health ; perhaps you did the same towards me ; at least, I 
took pleasure in thinking so. I also thought of my com- 
i panions in misfortune. Alas I I am always thinking of them, 
' I thought they were more unhappy than I, and this idea 
mdered me more unhappy even than themselves. 

"January 10. We have just arrived at Rio Janeiro. The 
coup d^csU of the harbor is magnificent : to-morrow I shall 
make a sketch of it. I hope this letter will reach you soon. 
Do not think of coming to join me. I do not yet know where 
I shall settle ; perhaps I shall find more inducements to live 
in South America ; the labor to which, in order to create 
myself a position, the uncertainty of my fate will compel me^ 
will be the only consolation I shall enjoy." 

Having at length arrived at New York, Louis Napoleon 
there found two of his cfiagins^ Achille andLsoi en Mur at, 
One of these bad just received the rank of colonel in the 
army of th e Uni ted States, and the other heTd a iQCrfttive 
civil appointment. 'Louis Napoleon, during his short stay in 
the land of Wasbing^n, employed himself in studying 
American politics, institutions, arts, and society. It has been 
asserted that his life now became the life of an ab andone d 
- ^. debauchee ; that he was overwhelmed with want, and borrowe d 
money from all his friends, which he never returned ; that he 
was even arrested for debt, and confined either in the Tombs 
or the Debtor's Prison in Eldridge street, in New York ; and 
that he acted in every way unworthy of his character and hia 
hopes. It is probable that these stories are exaggerated, and 
that his conduct is confounded with that of some other mem« 
bers of the Bonaparte family, who have at different periodfl 
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Mdoiinied in the United States. It is not probable that he 
was poor, for Hortense possessed ample resoorces, imd had 
opportunities of conyeying fnnds to her son. 

It is noTertheless true, that the prince was fond of lnxnrioiu i 
Hving, and indulged to some degree in dissipation during bis 
resideDce in New York. Among his favorite places of resort , 
was a public saloon which flourished at that period in Grand - 
street, under the superintendence of an abandonad* ^! e ufh " 
woman, named Mercier. This place was frequented by the 
most dissipated adventurers in the city of both sexes, many 
of whom were natives of Europe. Among their number was 
a courtezan of more than ordinary beauty, a native of 
B ajonne, w ho was generally regarded as a SpaniQt^^IfijjEasar- 
^ Her name was -T/^aiipKiiii> jHh|]^K/v . ^^a ^|th her the yonng 
- prince formed the onl r^io iscaMnth which he was reported to ' • 
have been concerned during his short residence in the United 
States. He became attached in no small degree to the im» 
passioned and ardent Josephine; and when at length he 
parted from her, it was with considerable regret. This event 
took place suddenly, in consequence of the reception by the 
prince of a letter from his mother, which induced him to 
retnm to Arenemberg. It was as follows : 

" I am about to undergo «i operation which has become 
absolutely necessary. In case it should not terminate sue* 
cessfblly, I send you, in this letter, my blessing. We shall 
meet again — shall we not— in a better world, where may yon 
come to join me as late as possible I And you will believe 
that, in qnitting this world, I regret only leaving yourself 
and your fond, a£fectionate disposition, which alone has given 
any charm to my existence. This will be a consolation for 
yon, my dear friend — to reflect that, by your attentions, yon 
have rendered your mother as happy as circumstances would 
allow her to be. You will think also of all my affection for 
f on ; and this will inspire you with courage. Think upon 
this, that we shall always have a benevolent and distinct 
%eiing for an that passes in this world below, and that^ 
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Binmdlj, ire shall all meet again. Beflect opon this oob* 
solatorj idea ; it it one which is too necessary not to be tnieu 
JLnd that good Arese I I send him my blessing as to a son. 
I press yon to my heart, my dear fHend. I am calm; per« 
fBcily resigned ; and I woaid still hope that we may meet 
again, even in this world." 

Immediately on the receipt of this letter Lonis Napoleon 
embarked for Europe, and arriyed at Arenemberg in time to 
fender the last offices of affection to his dying mother. After 
her death he continued to reside at Arenemberg ; but he was 
an object of great jealousy and mistrust to Lonis Philippe. 
He was constantly surrounded by vigilant spies. At this 
period M. Persigny, one of his confederates in the ailur of 
Strasbnrg, resided in England, and published a plain and 
tmthflil narrative of all the details connected with the con- 
spiracy, in answer to the innumerable libeUi and caricatures 
which were constantly printed and distributed. The brochure 
of H. Persigny was widely diffused, and many copies were 
eonveyed into France; and M. Laity, another partisan of 
the prince, undertook to republish it even in Paris. This 
bold proceeding at once brought upon him the rengeanoe of 
the govemment. Laity was arrested, tried, convicted, end 
sentenced, for an attempt against the peace and safety of the 
state. 

During the progress of this trial Louis Napoleon wrote a 
long letter to M. Laity, in which he commends his conduct, 
justifies his publication, and consoles him for his raisfortanes. 
In the course of this letter he says : " But if, at some ftitnre 
day, parties overthrow the present government, (and the ex« 
ample of the last fifty years permits us such a supposition,) 
and if, accustomed as they have been, for twenty-three yean, 
to despise authority, they undermine all the bases of the social 
edifice, then perhaps the name of Napoleon would proye an 
anchor of safety for all that is generous and really patriotic 
in France." This declaration was too distinct and nneqairo* 
eal to be misunderstood. It clearly indicated that the prinee 
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•till pfToposed and anticipated the oTerthrow of the Orleans 
dynasty, at some fatare and more propitious period. 

The resnit was, that Louis Philippe immediately demanded \ 
from the Swiss government, the expulsion of the prince from I 
their territory, on the ground that he had solemnly promised 
to remain in America for ten years, that he had violated his en* 
gagements, and that he was then plotting against the security 
of the French government The note addressed to the Helvetie 
Diet by the Dukei^MuiillllltTT5 on behalf of Louis Philippe, 
•et forth these &cts, and contained this demand ; but the 
Oantons at once resisted the proposal on the ground that it 
was hontiln to thrir inf|tF^"<^^rf Louis Philippe ordered 
an armed demonstration to be made on the frontier Jto jOTer- 
awe the Cantons. The latter were not dismayed, however, 
but soon assembled twenty thousand, men to defend the in- ( <v 

tegrity and freedom of their^iiative rocks a nd hills, Jin effu- 

sioa of blood would doubtless have ensued, which the insig- 
nificance of the occasion would scarcely have justified, had 
not Louis Napoleon adroitly evaded the difficulty by volun- 
tarily withdrawing from the Swiss territory. He wrote a 
letter to the Landamaon Anderwert, the president of the 
Council of Thurgovia, in which he announced his intention 
to withdraw, and added : " In leaving voluntarily at this time 
the only country in Europe where I have found support and 
protection, in departing from scenes which had become dear 
to me for so many reasons, I hope to prove to the Swiss 
people that I am worthy of the marks of esteem and affection 
which they have lavished upon me. I shall never forget the 
noble conduct of the Cantons that have spoken so boldly in 
my fiivor, and above all, the generous protection of the 
Canton of Thurgovia will forev^ remain deeply engraven on 
my heart." 

The policy of Louis Philippe in thus publicly demanding 

the expulsion of the prince from Switzerland, was the most 

short-sighted which could possibly have been pursued. 

Until that moment Louis Napoleon had been an adventurer, 
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without claims, and without principles, and almost witboni 
partizans. The conduct of tiie French king at onoe gaT« 
him, in the eyes of the whole world, as well as in his own, an 
acknowledged importance He had made an equal of the 
former d espised refugee ^ in a great struggle, and in that 
struggle the prospect was that the monarch would haTC been 
nltimatelj defeated. The ancient and heroic spirit of Wil* 
Ham Tell had been aroused and re<«nimated from the grare 
of centuries, and the struggle on the part of the Swiss in 
"^^ defence of their rights and territory, would doubtless haTO 
been desperate and protracted. 

These events took place in September, 1888. After the 
departure of the prince from Switzerland Louis Philippe re- 
called his armies, and exulted in the withdrawal of his foe, now 
for the first time really made important by his own folly; th« 
Swiss patriots returned to their watch-making, their chamois 
hunting in the lofty solitudes of the Upper Alps, and to their 
farming. Louis Napoleon, the single cause of all this ex- 
citement, quietly passed orer to England, there to await In 
security, but with little probability of success, the advent of 
more propitious times. 

. During his residence in England the prince assumed a new 
Bspect. In suspending for a period the yearnings of ambi- 
iiion, he seems to have appropriated the interval to the gratl- 
;fication of his passions. This is the portion of his career 
; upon which it is least attractive to dwell, and which is most 
.' discreditable to his fame. For a time all his high, aspiring 
hopes, his assiduous studies and labors for his own improve- 
ment, even his personal character and self-respect, were ab- 
sorbed and lost in his devotion or abandonment to pleasure. 

His residence was at Carlton Terrace. During the first 
year of his abode in England he still devoted some time to 
study, and wrote and published his work entitled: "Dea 
Idees JSaj;^oleoni^nes,^^ OT Thonghte op jj' apoleon ism ; or« 
in other words, Hie establishment of the NapoleonTcTynastj 
and power in France. The purpose of this work will be 
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gathered from the following extract from Us preface ! f* If /^ 
the destinj promised me by my birth, had not been changSlir^ " . 
by eTents, nephew of the Emperor, I wonld hare been one 
of the defenders of his throne, one of the propagators of his 
ideas ; I would have had the glory of being one of the pil- 
lars of his throne, or of dying in one of the sqaares of his 
gaards, fighting for France. The Emperor is no more ; but 
hi s spirit is not dead . Deprived of the opportunity of de- 
fending his protecting power with the sword, I can at least 
try to defend his memory with the pen. "to enlighten 
opinions by searching fUr lIU) lUuuglil lliai presided over his 
lofty conceptions, to recall to men's minds the memory of his 
vast projects, — this is a task which still gratifies my heart 
and consoles me for exile. Fear of shocking contrary 
opinions shall not stay me ; ideas which are nnder the 8Bgis 
of the greatest genins of modem times can be avowed with- 
out circnmlocation ; they cannot vary with th ^ thermome ter 
of the po litical atp ftflpTifti^'' 

There is nothing either original or remarkable in this book, 
and it is in itself devoid of all interest, except that which is 
derived from the birth and subsequent career of its author. \ 
He asserts that the great object and aim of the first Napoleon ^ 
was to guide France ioJibesBtyf The absurdity of this de- 
claration will strike every one ; for there never existed a more 
powerful an d resistless de spotism in any country than that 
exerctSAd by the liefo of Austerlitz over the French people. 
So far as material splendor was concerned, he increased and 
difTused it. But so far as true liberty, both of word and 
action, was concerned, he crushed out its last gli mmering 
spark. Sach "liberty " as this. Napoleon III. may also be 
said to have bestowed on France in the largest and most 
abundant measure, since his assumption of the imperial 
purple. The publication of his Ideas on Napoleonism oc- 
cupied but a small portion of the prince's time and attention. 
A recent biographer, whose whole work is a tissue of 
perversions and flatteries of the prince, for which he was no 
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doubt handsomely rewarded, thus describes and endeavors to 
defend his conduct in England:' "He stndied as through 
ourselves, as well as through our literature, and by mingling 
in general society, observing men, women, thoughts, habits, 
and institutions, obtained in all probability a more intimate 
acquaintance with our real state and condition, than is pos- 
sessed by some of those who share in making our laws, and 
giving the tone to our policy, both domestic and external." 
The truth is, that the prince obtained just such an ac- 
quaintance with the British nation, as any intelligent de- 
bauchee might secure, who mingled intimately with all the 
more dissipated classes of society; with voIugtiUHis nobles, 
with polished adventurers, with horsejockeys, gamblers, 

•^ women of e asy vi r tue. ^JuUliUttl desp eradoes , foreign refug ees. 
' et id amne genus. The British aristocracy tolerated him in 
their society, because to this his birth and associations en- 
titled him. His most welcome haunt among them was at 

Gore House^ the residence of the Countess of Blessington. 

This lady was celebrated for her beauty and her accomplish- 
ments, both of person and of intellect Her saloons were 
firequented by the most polished, the most cultivated, and the 
most distinguished members of society. AH the beau monde 
of the intellectual class constantly met at her residence. 
Lady Blessington herself had seen Queen Hortense and Louis 
Napoleon in Italy, in 1828. She had become much attached 
to the fallen queen, and felt an interest in the fortunes of her 
son, which ever after continued till her death. At Gore 
House, therefore, the prince was always a welcome g^iest, 
and there was thrown into the society of the most distin- 
guished personages of the time in England. 

* See " Napoleon TIL, Review of hii lAfe, Charaettr, end PoHey, by a 
SHUtk Officer," London, 1867, p. 104. ▲ careful reader of this book 
IBiut come to the deliberate concltusioii that it is nothing more than a 
" State-paper, prepared and issned bj the gOTemment of Louis Napoleon 
in his defence ; so utterly false, perrerted, unfounded, and unfair, Is 
almost CTery statement contained in it ttom beginning to end. 
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In the smnmer of 1840, he was also invited bj Lord 
Eglinton to attend the festivities of a grand toamament given 
by him at his castle in Scotland. The qaeen of beauty on 
that occasion was Lady Seymoor. The appearance which 
he made among the splendid and opalent nobility who were 
there congregated, was. not deficient in eleg 
Bat he won no prizes in the lists:" 
. While snch occasional ffitercbnrse with the highest rank of 
British society adorned his career and residence in England, 
it mast be admitted that its general character was much less 
commendable. It may be that the agony of '* ho pe deferryil ' 
may have at length rendered him desperate, ahdlndifferent 
to pablic opinion. Certain it is, that in London he now led 
the life of a dissipated adventurer. He visited the most 
celebrated gambling-honses in the metropolis. He betted on 
the horse-racinj^at New-Market He was a frequenter of 
the mosriastionable hoases of prostitution, and spent days k 
and nights in their drunken, licen l f uuB, an d h s is l iui ' on s orgiea. f 
It was in one of these resorts that he first met a woman 
vhose name has since been publicly associated with his own, 
-and whom, therefore, it is proper th at * Ihu pMU OfUfKory 
should notice. During the darkest and most desperate period 
of his career in London, Louis Napoleon was indebted to 
Mrs. Howard, not only for the solace of her love and attach- 
ment. Ullt flifio for the mea ns of sabsistenpe^ when he first 
became acquainted with her, his pecanJary resources had be- t 
come exhausted, and he was living in straitened circumstances. 
Mrs. Howard was a woman of great talent and beauty, and 
possessed considerable romance of character. The career 
and family connections of the needy prince charmed her fancy, 
and she was flattered with the idea of becoming both his pro- 
tector, his cher amie, and his partisan. 

This remarkable woman deserves a word of passbg de- 
scription. If the sketches of her career which have been 
published are to be believed, she almost deserves the title of 
the Ninon de I'Enclos of the present century. It is said that 

T* 
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she WB8 born in Yorkshire, the daughter of a small EDglvii 
farmer. Her youth was passed in the simple and healthy 
parsnits which natorall j engrossed her attention ; whUe the 
yerj superior personal charms which nature had bestowed 
upon her, were ripened and developed bj the fresh air, tho 
vigorous exercise, and the nourishing food of her native fields. 
She received the usual amount of elementary instniction vrhich 
falls to the lot of farmers' children in England ; but she po»> 
sessed what was of much more importance to her than mere 
book-leaming, — great natural intelligence, an agreeable and 
vivacious wit, womanly adroitness and craft, together with 
more than ordinary resolution and determination of purpose. 
At the age of seventeen she met, at a neighboring ftir, a 
handsome young English nobleman, whose fkncy was imoie* 
diately taken by her superior bea'nty, by the natural ease and 
gracefulness which she possessed, and by her pleasing vivacity. 
He promised her the enjoyment of wealth, luxury, and splen* 
dor in the capital. He pictured to her imagination scenes 
of pleasure and indulgence, which the simplicity and poverty 
of her native hills rendered impossible ; and he plead beside 
all this, the ardor of his own love. The fair young girl was 
flattered and attracted by the protestations of the youth, and 
after some hesitation, resigned herself to his wishes. He 
returned with her to London, took apartments for her there, 
and during some months he seemed entirely devoted to his 
beautiful rural conquest The rest of the history of this 
woman is but a repetition of the vicissitudes which usually 
befall the victims and the votaries of vice. Deserted in the 
course of a year by her first love, Mrs. Howard was thrown 
upon the world. She had made the acquaintance of several 
nobleman to whom the aot-disant Colonel Howard had intro- 
duced her during the period of their intimacy. To these she 
now applied for assistance, nor was the appHcatiou in vain. 
She was still in the first blush of her beauty, still young, still 
gay, still fond of pleacure ; and what was now of more im« 
portaftoe to her, she had aptiy learned from her seducer the airs 
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and manners of aristocratic and polished life, which serred con« 
Biderably to enhance her charms. Like Mrs. Gordon, she 
passed, with the progress of time, from one admirer to another. 
Sometimes she lived in Inznrions and lavish opnlence ; some- 
times she was straitened for the most necessary means. Her 
chief impediment to uniform prosperity in her precarious and 
discreditable course of life, was the ardor and impetuosity of 
her temper. She ruled her lovers with a rod of iron ; and 
her supremacy usually ended after a period of amorous 
attachment, in Uie breaking of those chains which she invari- 
ably rendered too heavy, even though they might have been 
gilded. Her last lover was a young nobleman, who had, on 
dissolving his connection with her, made her the mistress of 
an establishment of a sumptuous but questionable character in 
the metropolis ; and it was while thus situated that she formed 
the acquaintance of the penniless aspirerto the ancient throne 
of the Bourbons. 
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CHAPTER V, 

Louis K»po1eoii in England — Insarrectioii of Bftrbes — False Opinioiis 
as to the State of Feeling in Franoe — The Alfair of Boulogne — 
Want of Organization and Preparation in Franoe — Louis Napoleon 
and his Friends embark on the '< Gitj of Bdinburgh*' — Their ArriTal 
on the Coast of Franoe — They disembark — Proolamation to th« 
Soldiers — Attempt to oormpt the Qanison of Boulogne— Partial 
Snooees — Subequent Failure — Arrest of Louis Napoleon and his 
Assooiates — Colonel PuygilHer — Trial of the Conspirators — EtI- 
denoe against them ~ Eloquenoe of Counsel, Berryer and Ferdinand 
Barrot — Conyiotion of the Prisoners — Their Sentenoe — Louis Na- 
poleon oondemned to Imprisonment for Life*- Fortress of Ham— 
ProTalent Opinions in reference to the Affair of Boulogne — Its peou- 
Uar Error — Its adyantageous Results on the subsequent Fate of LooIa 
Napoleon. 

Although Loais Napoleon had in a great measure aban- 
doned himself, as far as his limited means enabled him so to 
do, to a life of pleasure, daring his residence in England, yet 
he did not whoUy forget his former political aspirations. 
Ambition was not jet dead within him ; thoagh adverse cir- 
cnmstancesy and probably the death of his mother, had for a 
time weakened its power over his mind. He was constantly 
associated in London with many Frenchmen, who from time 
to time assured him of the growing dissatisfaction of the 
French nation with their imbecile and perfidious king. The 
insurrection of Barbes, which took place in May, 1839, was 
a spark which emanated from the great volcano which burned 
with suppressed, but growing, fury beneath the throne of 
Louis Philippe ; and that insurrection was a proof of the 
general state of public feeling and discontent Louis Napoleon 
was charged with having instigated the movement of Barbes; 
but that charge was false. He denied the imputation in the 
public press ; and said, with considerable assumption of heroic 
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Tilor : " If I vere the soul of a conspiracy, I shonld also be 
the leader of it in the day of danger. I shonld not deny it, 
after its defeat." 

Bnt Lonis Napoleon beg^n to weary of his obscnre life in 
London, of his insignificant associations and pcrsnits, of his 
midnight dissipations, and even of the volaptoons, though 
tyrannical, supremacy of Mrs. Howard. Some of the despe- 
rate French refugees then residing in the English capital, suc- 
ceeded in persuading the prince, that a particularly favorable 
period had arrived for the assertion of his claims ; and that if 
he then showed himself in France the whole nation would rise 
en masse in his favor, would hurry him to the summit of 
power, and forever expel, perhaps even destroy, the hated 
Orleans race. It is singular that a man possessing ordinary 
sagacity shonld have been so easily misled, both as to the 
state of France, and as to the means necessary to overthrow 
the government There was then no organization or prepara- 
tion made for Louis Napoleon 's reception. There was no body 
of men with whom a correspondence had been carried on, and 
who were prepared to second and complete the movement on 
the arrival of the Pretender. Everybody was to be taken by 
surprise. Neither soldiers, nor officers, nor citizens, were to 
greet his presence by any preconcerted movement. And if 
the affair of Strasburg had been badly managed, the affair of 
Boulogne was about to be infinitely worse. In the former 
instance there had been concert of action, a pre-organization 
of assisting and confluent forces, a definite and prudent pro- 
gramme of anticipated events, which were to be consecutively 
brought about and executed.^ 

^ It is probable that the strongest and most conclusive consideration, 
which misled Louis Napoleon as to the propriety of his moving at that 
time was, that a law had recently passed the Chambers in fkvor of 
bringing the remains of the great Napoleon from 8t Helena to Paris; 
and because the proposition was greeted with applause bj the whole 
French nation and by the press. The Prince de^o^jiaiUa had been < 
appointed to the command of the frigate La BelU FouU, in ordir le ; 

aouoate the piojeot 

V 
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Bat in the Boalogne moTement there was nothing of b11 
this. A desperate adTentnrer was about to throw himself 
npon an astonished nation of thirty millions of people, whose 
government had already condemned him ; while in addition 
to this, his entry npon their forbidden soil was for the pnr» 
pose of committing an act for which the law would sentence 
him to death. In a word, Lonis Napoleon was about to 
attempt the overthrow of the existing government of France, 
without an army, without confederates, without any personal 
character or popularity to aid him, attended only by fifty 
aameless adventurers, as desperate and as imbecile as him- 
self I Such was the real character of the most absurd and 
preposterous movement ever undertaken, either in ancient or 
modem times. It is not strange that it ended in ignominious 
failure, and that it covered the prince with a universal flood 
of ridicule and contempt ; 

The necessary means for this expedition were raised in 
London by borrowing money at exorbitant rates ft*om Jews, 
stock-jobbers, and speculators. The steam-frigate " City of 
Edinburg" was chartered for the occasion, and she was 
amply supplied with arms, ammunition, liquors, together 
with a live eagle, which was intended to represent the victo^ 
rious bird of the Empire. On the 6th of August, 1840, the 
adventurers embarked at London; and the utmost convi- 
viality prevailed on board during their progress down the 
Channel. In fact, a very large proportion of them became 
completely intoxicated. At length, having approached the 
coast of France near Boulogne, an officer of the customs named 
Audinet discovered the mysterious vessel when about a mile 
from shore. At first, he thought it was an English steamer 
waiting for dispatches. But when the officer perceived a 
boat full of passengers detach itself from the vessel and row 
toward the shore, he hastened to the spot where they were 
about to land, and hailed them. They answered that they 
» soldiers of the fortieth regiment of the line, that they were 
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pt o e e cdin g from IhinVirk to Cherbourg, and wished to land . v 
to repair the brolcen wheel of their fHgate. 

The officer was satisfied with this story, and made no fhr- 
ther opposition. Fifteen soldiers immediatelj landed, the 
boat then returned to the steamer, and making three sncces- 
siTe voyages, conveyed the whole party to the shore. During 
the landing, four men who came from Boulogne, were greeted 
by the conspirators as friends, and were immediately invested 
with the uniforms of officers. This was the extent of the 
preparation which had been made to receive and support the 
prince. By this time. Bally, lieutenant of the customs at 
Boulogne, had been informed of the arrival of the vessel ; 
and he supposed that it was an attempt to evade the sanitary 
laws. He hastened from Boulogne to investigate the matter. 
As he approached Yimereuz, a village in the close vicinity 
of the spot where the landing took place, he was arrested by ^v. 
the officers of Louis Napoleon, and compelled to accompany 
them back to Boulogne. He was then also informed of the 
nature of the movement, and was invited to join the con- 
apiratorSy who assured him that in a few days the prince 
would be the absolute sovereign of France. But the as- 
tonished Bally remained incredulous, declined the oifer, and 
indignantly refused a handf ul of fcold which was toidered 
him. Tet was he compelled to lead the way for the detested 
rabble toward the gate of the grand rue of Boulogne. As 
they approached, they did their best to shout Yive I'Empe- i 
reur ; and they cast loose from time to time th e live eagle which 
they carried with them, drawing him back ag S S S S j^eans rf 
the oord attached tgnominiously to his talons, whenever his 
flight threatened to be too ambitious. Boon the company ap* 
proached the barracks of the forty-second regiment of the 
line, before which the principle demonstration was to be 
made. The conspirators were led on by the prince, General 
Montholon, Co lonel Voison y Pasqnin, and Persigny. Arriving 
at the quarters of the regimen^^lhs prince drew firom his 
pocket the following proclamation, and boldly read it : " Sol* 
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. -^4ier8 1 France is made to conupand. and she obeys. Too 
are the ilite of the people, and 70a are treated like a Til» 
herd. T o u are made to protect the national honor, and it 
is against jonr brothers that 70a tnm 7onr arms. Those 
who rule 7on would degrade the noble profession of soldier. 
Yon have been indignant, and have asked 7oar8el7e8, 'What 
has become of the eagles of Areola, of Ansterlitz, of Jena f ' 
Here are those eagles 1 I restore them to 7on : take them 
back : with them 7on shall have glor7, honor, fortune, and 
what is more than all, the gratitnde and esteem of 7omr 
fellow-countr7men. 

" Soldiers I between jon and me there are indissoluble 
ties : we have the same objects of hatred and love, the same 
interests and the same enemies. 

" Soldiers I the might7 shadow of Napoleon speaks to 70a 
in m7 voice. Hasten, whilst it crosses the ocean, to send 
awa7 those traitors and oppressors, and show him at his ar^ 
rival that 7on are the worth7 children of the Grand Arm7, 
and that 70U have resumed those sacred emblems which for 
twent7 7ears appalled the enemies of France, amongst whom 
were those that are ruling 7on to-da7. 

" Soldiers 1 to arms I Vive la France P* 

This proclamation being read, a considerable number of 
the soldiers immediatel7 shouted Vive Napoleon f Lieutenant 
Aladenize was particular]7 energetic at this crisis, and exerted 
himself to win over the soldiers, in which purpose he was, to 
some extent, successful. The next step was to induce the 
garrison of Boulogne to accompan7 the prince to St. Omer, 
and corrupt the troops there stationed. Had he succeeded 
in both of these purposes, the consequences might perhaps 
A have been different. But at this critical moment the com- 
"^ manding officer of the garrison, ff TltrnH Pnygilliwrwhn had 
been attracted to the spot b7 the commotion, made his ap- 
pearance; energeticall7 denounced the prince and his con- 
federates ; ordered his men with the utmost ferocity to return 
to their quarters; and thus succeeded in confounding and 
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trentaally in destroying all the plftns and the partial saeoeBS 
of the conspirators. Bj this time, also, the civil authorities 
of Bonlogne had received information of what had transpired, 
and they were rapidly assembling the National Guard. 
Colonel Pnygillier at this moment peremptorily ordered the 
prince to leave the barracks, and the soldiers to drive out the 
tonspirators. They obeyed. A general stampede then began 
tn the part of the conspirators toward the shore, with the 
design of reaching the frigate, which still rode at anchor 
there. The soldiers, headed by Pnygillier, followed them. 
It was a regrnlar chase; velocity of heels now became an 
aflbir of the first consequence ; but the advantage of numbers 
was in lavor of the pursuers ; and at the column of Napoleon 
the fhgitives were completely surrounded. The prince then 

exclaimed : "AH is lost ; th erit in nnt^^^g Ipft bnt deatli VI ^^ 

At the same moment^ drew his pistol, fired at his assailants, 
and shot a grenadier. The fighting continued while the 
parties were approaching the shore. By this time a consider- 
able number had been wounded and killed on both sides. The 
prince himself was slightly wounded in two places, and two 
of his officers were shot dead at his side. At length the 
fugitives, notwithstanding their resistance, were all over- 
powered and captured. They were first taken to the castle 
of Bonlogne ; the next day they commenced their journey 
toward Paris. 

Thus ended the famous affair of Boulogne, which resulted * 
most disastrously to the fortunes, the reputation, and the 
prospects of the future emperor of the French. The frigate 
was soon captured by the custom-house officers, and one 
thousand muskets, together with a hundred thousud dollars, ^^\_. 
weretbwMUsetrated on board. 

The excitement produced in Paris by the affair of Boulogne 

was considerable. Many persons were arrested in the capital 

whose attachment to the Bonaparte cause was known. Even 

harmless females fell beneath the Tengeance of the government. 

8 
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Among these wbs Madame Salvage de Fogerollee, formerly 
maid c^ honor to Queen Hortenie. 

On the 28th of September, Louig Napoleon was arraigned 
v^fix trial before the Chamber of Peers. He was defended by 
H. Berryer, the di8tiDgaliEe<r "Legitimist lawy<|^ who waa 
eelebrated both as a statesman and as an advocate. Tha 
evidence against the prince was perfectly condnsive. Beside 
the two proclamations which he had published to the soldiera 
and to the people of Boulogne, there were two others which 
were equally positive and unambiguous. These were addressed 
Co the French people. One of these contains the following 
language : '* What have those who govern you done to poa* 
■ess any claim on your love f They promised yon peace, and 
I they have brought upon yon civil commotions andiihrHfiaa* 
1 trons warjoLAfrica ; they promised a diminution of the tazeSi 
and all the gold you possess would not glut their avidify; 
they promised you a pure administration, and they reign only 
rby corruption ; they promised yon liberty, and they protect 
: only privileges and abuses ; they promised you stability, and 
in ten years they have established nothing. In short, they 
promised to defend conscientiously our honor, our rights, our 
interests, and they have on all occasions sold our honor» 
abandoned our rights, betrayed our interests I It is time such 
iniquities should come to an end ; it is time to go and ask 
them what they have done with the gprand, generous, unani- 
mous France of 1 880 1 Farmers, they have laid n yon during 
peace heavier taxes than Napoleon ever demanded during 
war. Manufacturers and merchants, your interests have been 
sacrificed to foreign exigencies ; they use the gold in corrup- 
tion which the emperor employed to encourage your efforts 
and to enrich yourselves Finally, all yon classes, industrious 
and poor, who are in France the refuge of all noble senti- 
ments, remember that it was smongst you Napoleon chose 
his lieutenants, his marshals, his ministers, his princes, his 
friends. Oive me your support, and let ns show the world 
that neither you nor I have degenerated. 
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*' I entertdned a hope, as did yoa, that without reyolatioa 
we might be able to correct the evil inflaences of the govem- 
ment ; but to-day no more hope. In ten years they have 
changed the ministry ten times ; and they may change it ten 
times over a'gfekin, and the grievances and the miseries of the 
country would still continue the same." 

Such language indicates the purpose of treason as clearly 
as language possibly can do. The Ottin proclamation was, 
bowever, still more explicit, and must have excited the deri* 
aion of the whole nation, from its astounding tone of arro- 
gance and confidence. 

" Prince Napoleon, in the name of the French people, de- 
crees as follows : 

'* The dynasty of the Bourbons of Orleans has ceased to 
reign. 

«The French people have resumed their rights. The 
troops are released from their oath of allegiance. The 
Chamber of Peers and the Chamber of Deputies are dis- 
solved. — 

*' A National Congress shall be convoked on the arrival of 
Prince Napoleon at Paris. n 

" M. Thiers, President of the Council, is appointed, at I 
Paris, President of the Provisional Government. 

** Marshal Clausel is appointed Commander-in-Chief of \ 
the troops assembled at Paris. 

" Qeneral Pajol preserves the command of the first military 
division. 

" All the commanders who will not immediately conform 
with his orders shall be removed. 

'' All the officers, subalterns, and soldiers, who will ener- 
getically display their sympathy for the national cause shall 
be nobly recompensed in the name of their country. 
" God protect France I " 

But the French people refused to permit the prince to 
"decree" in their name. They could decree for themselves 
without his assistance ' The specific charge made against 
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tbe prloce at this time was, that oo the 6th of Aogut, I84O9 

he made an attempt, commencing at Bonlogne, to deatroj 

or change the goT^rnment, to excite the dtisena to take up 

arms against the rojal authority, and to kindle the flames of 

( civil war. The Chancellor Pasqater waiTT^dent The 

j government was represented by the Procnrator-General Carr^ 

' assisted by the Attorney-General Bonchy, and the Depaties 

Nanqaier and Glandax. Against all theee combined the 

ability and eloquence of M. Qerryer was considered a eoA- 

cient counterpoise. 

During the course of the trial the prince was permitted te 
apeak in his own defence. He addressed the Ohamber of 
Peers, composed of a hundred and fifty members; and k 
was a remarkable circnmstance that a large proportion of hia 
judges were the former companions in arms or members of 
the household of Napoleon himself. During the progress of 
the interrogatories which were addressed to the prince by the 
chancellor, he did not deny that he had attempted to over- 
throw the government, but Justified his acts by pleading hia 
good intentions, and desire to promote the welfare of France. 
At the same time he refused to compromise any of bis secret 
confederates. General Montholon, General Yoisin, MM. Lom* 
bard and Persigny, were also interrogated, with the same re- 
ault The witnesses for the prosecution described all that had 
transpired at Boulogne. The testimony of Major Pnygillier 
was most conclusive of all. After the examination of the 
witnesses for the government the procurator-general addressed 
the chamber. His task was an easy one ; for never was the 
truth of any charge more clearly evident The speech of M. 
Berryer displayed great ability. Fully conscious of the des- 
perate nature of his client's position, who, if convicted, would 
probably be condemned to death, he put forth his utmost 
abilities. His oration was marked by the peculiarities which 
usually characterize French forensic efforts ; and. had it been 
possible for the judges to have been deluded in reference to 
the nature of an act whose guilt was as clear as the light of 
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the noonday 8un» he had done it. He assnmed the position, 
that after the principle established in France by the events of 
1794, an appeal to the nation, calling npon it to declare its 
sentiments in reference to any existini? or proposed govern- 
ment, was legitimate and not treasonable ; that this principle 
had been acted on by every government which had ruled 
France since the death of Lonis XVI., and that such, and 
such only, was the basis and claim npon which the govern* 
ment of Louis Philippe itself rested. He concluded with 
an able argument to show that under such circumstances the 
attempt of Lonis Napoleon was nothing more than a legiti- 
mate and justifiable appeal on his part to the French people, 
asking them to decide for themselves what their form of 
government in the future should be. Ferdinand Barrot de- 
fended the rest of the prisoners with great eloquence. After ho 
had concluded, the procurator-general summed up the case. 
When he ceased, Louis Napoleon made a few remarks, and 
the trial terminated. The court required some time to delibe« 
rate. Three days afterward the sentence was made known npon 
which they had determined. Louis Napoleon was condemned 
to imprisonment for life in a fortress situated within the 
French territory ; Montholon, Pasqnin, Iiombard, and Per- 
signy* to twenty years' imprisonment; Mesonan to fifteen 
years ; Dr. Gonneau to five years ; and others to shorter pe- 
riods. Four only out of nearly fifty persons were acquitted. 
The fortress selected as the long home of the chief conspi- 
rator, was the Castle of Ham, situated in the province of 
Picardy in the department of Somme, ninety miles north-east 
from Paris. 

There can be but one opinion as to the extreme folly which 
characterized the conduct of Louis Napoleon in the affair of 
Boulogne. It has been urged in his defence that, like the 
attempt of Btrasburg, it was forced npon him by the verj 
necessities of his name, his nature, and his associations. 
Even if l^is position be granted ; even if it be conceded that 
Ua aspiring disposition, and the glory of the great nanM 
8* 
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had inherited, nrged him with irrepressible eager- 
ness to seek the possession of superior power, he should have 
acted with greater circnmspection ; he should not have moved 
until the ramifications of his conspiracy extended throughout 
all France ; until that conspiracy had become formidable in 
influence and members ; and until it bore some proportion in 
its power and resources to the power and resources of the 
goYernment which it attempted to oyertum. The moye- 
ment was ridiculous and merited contempt, because its or- 
ganization was such as to render its failure and the ruin of 
its agents, inevitable. The prince placed his life and for- 
tunes on the cast of a die, and the chances against him wero 
a thousand to one. 

Louis Napoleon in after years himself severely condemned 
the enterprises both of Boulogne and Strasburg. In July, 
1849, he visited Ham, when President of France; and in 
the address which he then made to the municipal authoritlea 
of the town who received him, he said : " To-day, as by the 
choice of universal France, I have become the legitimate 
ehief of this great nation, I cannot glorify myself for a cap- 
^vity which was the result of an %**t^^ a« ^ Tfig")*^? pp*^^^"*- 
ment. When we see how many evils even the most just re* 
volutions bring in their train, we hardly know what to make 
of the audacious man who takes on himself the terrible re- 
sponsibility of a change. I do not complain of having ex- 
' piated here, by six years' imprisonment, a rtiah attempt against 
tthe laws of my native land.'' 

Such a concession does little credit to its author. He knew 
just as well in 1840, as in 1849, that his conspiracy was rash, 
that it must lead to great evils and miseries, and that h» 
deserved a penalty much more severe than he had received. 

The attempts of Strasburg and Boulogne, though in both 
cases they covered their author with universal derision, and 
failed in accomplishing their intended object, may still be 
said to have been in some respects useful to the prospects of 
Louis Napoleon. They at least prevented him from being 
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forgotten both by the French people and by Europe. They ^ .\ 
gave him widely-extendfldJMtMWty: They even secured him 
what was of much more yalne, political consequence and im- 
portance. They caused his name and person to be recog- 
nised as the chief representatives of a great political prin- 
ciple and party, which, though not then sufficiently organized 
and consolidated as to render them successful in overturning the 
existing government in FrancS, might possibly become so in 
the progress of time, and might occupy a place among the 
various vicissitudes to which the versatile, changeable, and 
excitable people of France were liable in the future. Viewed 
in this light, these ignominious failures were not entirely pre- 
judicial to the interests of their author. Their influence on 
the events of the Revolution of 1848 may have been decisive. 
The unchanging devotion of the prince to the cause which he 
represented, may have won the admiration of France, ever 
prone to the glorification of Napoleonism. Without these 
movements he might have been forgotten, and the cause 
might have suffered under the most ruinous of all disadvan- 
tages,-^ the supposed absence and want of a g^eat leader. 
The French people were taught to believe that, if Louis 
Napoleon was rash, foolish and precipitate, he was at the 
game time brave, chivalrous, and constant to the triumph of 
ft noble enterprise, and the glory of an immortal name. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Origia and Histary of tlie Fo rtr e o B of Haa — Its iHiiatioa and appear^ 
anoe— Looia Napoleon conTeyod tbithtr — ^HU rigorona troatmont— 
His Protest to the Freneh GoTeniment^- RemoTal of Napoleon's Be- 
mains from St Helena — Louis Napoleon Writes and Publishes Ms 
*' Historical Fragments ;" his ConndenUiofu mr la Qtuition dm Sucret ; 
his <' Eztinetion of Pauperism^ — The "Canal Napoleon d€ Niearagua^ 
— The Prinoe desires te visit his I>7ing Father— The Beqnest Be- 
ftised^>He determines to Baoape firom Ham — The Aatnteness and 
Ability of the Plan adopted— The Prinoe's Costume— He Leaves hia 
Prison and erades the Somtiny of the Guards— Adroitness of Thilaa 
—The Prinoe reaches Valenciennes, Brussels, Ostend, England— Tha 
Skilfiil proceedings of Dr. Conneau — The Astonishment and Terror 
of the Gpmmandant — The Prinoe reftised Passports to Florence by 
the Tuscan Minister. 

Thx fortress of Ham, which was destined to be the abodt 
of Louis Napoleon daring six long and cheerless years, in one 
of the most interesting monnments of mediflDTal and fendal 
architecture in France. The name itself is probably derived 
or corrupted from the old Tentonic heim, signifying home ; 
and the existence of the word can~be traced as far back ac 
the Prankish invasion. In the ninth centnry Ham was the 
capital of a small territory, known by the epithet Hamois, 
The founder of the family of Ham is supposed to have been 
Duke Simon, who lived in the latter portion of the tenth 
century. That family became extinct in the person of John 
IT., who died in 1876. The lordship of Ham has belonged, 
during the progress of snocessive centuries, to many illustrious 
families, among which have been those of Luxemburg, 
D'Enghien, Rohan, Navane, and Yendome. 

The fortress is surrounded by a town, which has been often 
taken and retaken during the many wars which have repeat- 
edly desolated the country. In 1411 it was captured and 
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Imrned by the Dake of Bargandj. Laxembnrg redaced it 
in 1423. The battle of St. Qnentin, in 1557, placed it in 
the possession of the Spaniards. It was restored again to 
Prance bj the treaty of Cambresis in 1558. Some portions 
of this fortress are very ancient. A wall still remains which, 
for a thousand years, has resisted the countless shocks and 
storms of time. But the larger part of the present castle 
dates from the year 1470, when the Dnke of Luxemburg, then 
Constable of France, reared it upon the foundations of the 
preceding structure. Its g^at tower ascends to the height 
of a hundred feet ; it is a hundred feet in diameter ; and it , 
boasts of walls thirty feet in thickness. Its master, on its 
eompletion, inscribed npon its loftiest battlement the words : 
Hon Mienx, My Best ; as indicating the great confidence 
which he reposed in its strength and- impregnability. Tet 
his boast was yain ; for he was shortly afterward deliyered by 
* stratagem into the hands of his oflTended king, Louis XI., . 
ind beheaded on the Place de Qrive. The chief purpose to 
which the fortress has been appropriated in modern times, is 
that of a state-prison. Its most recent occupants of distinc- 
tion, in addition to Louis Napoleon, hare been Polignac, 
Peyronnet, and other ministers of Charles X., who, ailer' the 
Ml of their master in 1830 expiated within its walls some 
of their follies and their crimes. 

The appearance of this fortress forcibly reminds the intel- 
ligent observer of the distant times of flradal tyranny and 
splendor. Its lofty battlements ascend far above the summit 
of the eminence on which they repose. Its shape is square, 
And its foor angles are flanked with immense towers. It has 
but one entrance, which is in the north-eastern wall, and this 
11 protected by a strong sqnare tower. The ramparts are 
washed on the soathem and eastern sides by the canal of St 
Qnentin, and the river Somme. Within the quadrangle two 
brick bnildings of modem dfite serve both as barracks and 
as prisons. One of the latter is a low, miserable edifice, 
which it entirely overshadowed by the massive walls of the 
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bftttlementa which sorronnd it. Here it was that the dis- 
comfited hero of Strasborg and Boulogne was condemned to 
an imprisonment for life. 

On the Tth of October, 1840, at midnight, the prince waa 
ordered to enter a carriage, and under the escort of a colonel 
of the Mnnicipal Gnards, he was conrejed from Paris to his 
destined prison. The apartments assigpied him were those 
which had been previously occupied bj M. de Polignac. 
Thej were in a dilapidate d condition, the ce iii a g w as fa ll 
of holes, the floor was uneven and broken, the doors and 
windows were rotten and unfit to exclude the severity of the 
weather.. Repairs were absolutely necessary, and the govern** 
ment of Louis Philippe, after very considerable hesitation and 
difficulty, became strangely liberal, and allowed the sum of a 
hundred and twenty dollars to be appropriated to the im* 
provement and embellishment of the abode of the representa- 
tive of Napoleon I His daily expenses were fixed at the 
moderate sum of seven francs. M. Landenois, an officer 
whom the great Corsican had himself promoted at Montereaa, 
regulated, and as much as possible curtailed the personal 
expenditure of the prince. The garrison consisted of four 
hundred men, sixty of whom were constantly on duty, watch- 
ing the exterior as well as the interior of the fortress. In 
addition to these there were a larg^ number of doorkeepers, 
turnkeys, and gpiards, to whom the care of the prison was 
particularly entrusted. The commandant of the fortress was 
M. de Marie. This individual, though polite and courteous, 
was a most vigilant and inexorable disciplinarian. He treated 
his prisoner with great politeness, but at the same time did 
his best to prevent his escape. 

During- the first few months of Louis Napoleon's captivity 
he was very closely and rigidly watched. He was allowed, 
at stated times, to walk on the ramparts through a space forty 
yards in length and twenty in breadth. During this interval 
he was attended by numerous sentinels at a distance, and a 
special keeper constantly followed him closely at his heels. 
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He wu aHowed to retain, as his valet de chambre, his fiirorite 
bodj-servant, Charles Th^lin, who had attended him daring 
his whole life. This person was as closely imprisoned as 
if he himself had been condemned for some grave offence. 
The soldiers were forbidden, on pain of four days' confinement 
in the g^ard-honse, to honor the prince with the military 
salate ; yet it deserves to be noted that sometimes they braved 
the threatened penalty, and not seldom the sabdned sound of 
Vive VEmpereurl was heard from their ranks. Strange as 
it may seem, the very same soldiers to whom the custody and 
defence of the fortress were then entmsted belonged to the 
forty-sixth regiment of the line, which had been present and ] 
had taken part in the conspiracy of Strasborg. ly "v 

Bnt soon the fears which the government entertained of the 
man to whom they alone had given importance, became mag- 
nified, and the treatment which he received in his prison- 
house was more rigorous. To such an extreme was this 
severity carried, that it drew from Louis Napoleon a protest, 
in which he speaks as follows : 

'' During the first months of my captivity every kind of 
communication from without was forbidden, and within I was 
kept in the most rigorous confinement. Since, however, 
several persons have been admitted to communicate with me, 
these internal restrictions can have no longer an object ; and 
yet it is precisely since they have become useless that they are 
more rigorously enforced. 

" All the provisions for the supply of my daily wants are 
subjected to the most rigid scrutiny. 

" The attentions of my single faithfhl servant, who has been 
permitted to follow me, are encumbered with obstacles of 
every description. Such a system of terror has been established 
in the garrison and among the officers in the castle, that no 
individual dares raise his eyes towards me ; and it requires 
even extraordinary boldness to be commonly polite. 

" How can it be otherwise, when the simplest civility of 
look is regarded as a crime, and when all those who would 
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wish to soften the rigors of my position, without fitiling in 
their dntj, are threatened with being denounced to the antho* 
rities^ and with losing their places. In the midst of this France, 
which the head of my family has made so great, I am treated 
like an ezcommnnicated person in the thirteenth centary. 
Every one flies at my approach, and all fear my tonch, as if 
my breath were infections. 

"This insulting inquisition, which pursues me into my very 
chamber, which follows my footsteps when I breathe the fresh 
air in a retired comer of the fort, is not limited to my person 
alone, but is extended even to my thoughts. My letters to 
my family, the effusions of my heart, are submitted to the 
strictest scrutiny.'' 

In consequence of this appeal some of the rigors of his 
captivity were softened. His valet, Th^Iin, was permitted to 
visit the town of Ham, and execute such commissions for his 
master as he might desire. The prince was allowed to receive 
the visits of those who wished to pay him their respects. 
Among these, on several occasions, it may be proper to 
mention, was the beautiful and heroic Madame Qordon, whose 
admiration of the pnnce and whose devotion to his cause, had 
not been dimbished either by the lapse of time, or by llie 
vicissitudes of fortune. 

The effect which confinement produced on the mind of 
Louis Napoleon, was a very beneficial one. It compelled 
him to revert to those habits of study which had formerly 
occupied him. He divided his time between writing, read- 
ing, gardening, and his exercises. After rising in the 
morning he studied till ten o'clock. Then he breakfasted. 
After breakfast he walked half an hour on the parapet of the 
fortress. Then he devoted some time to the cultivation of the 
flowers which he had planted in some earth along the ramparts. 
He thus thought himself another Picciola ; and was more for- 
tunate than that captive, because his flowers and vegetables 
were undisturbed by his JailorB. After an hour spent in tend- 
ing his garden, he returned to his apartment, wrote letters, 
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■Uidied and read mitil dinner. After dinner he engaged In 

eottversation with his companions In eaptirlty ; and the eyen- 

Ing was passed in the g^me of whist, in which Oeneral Mon- 

tholon, Dr. Gonnean, the prince, and the comniandant of 

the fortress took part. It was amnsing to see the brave 

and stem Cerbems who guarded with great seTerity and rigor 

ererj outlet of the castle during the day, after haring locked 

/ .up everjbodj and ererything for the night, put his keys in 

I his pocket, throw off his fierce visage, repair to the apartment 

jof the prince, and spend the evening with him in the most 

/Veordial and frien dly conTiviality. 

On th^ aoth of November, 1840, the ashes of Napoleon i / 
touched the soil of France. On the 15th oi the following | / 
month they were deposited with ceremonies of gorgeous mag- 
nificence, with martial and fnnereal splendor, beneath the 
sublime dome of the Hotel des Invalides. The Parisians 
were wild, as is their wont, with insane enthnsiasm and rap- 
ture, without being able to give a rational cause or reason 
for their frenzy. In the solitude of his prison Louis Napoleon 
penned a rhapsody on the Emperor's return to France, which 
requires a very great stretch of poetical license to render 
either tolerable or intelligible. 

But the restless captive found his most congenial and satls^ 
factory pursuits in study. He wrote occasional communi- 
cations for the PropagaUur du Pas-de-Calaie, a newspaper 
edited by his friend De Gkorge. In May, 1841, he pub- 
lished his '* Historical Fragments. > ' The object of this work 
was to controvert the position assumed by M. Ouizot in his 
History of the English Revolution, that there was a close 
and complete parallel between that Revolution in 1688, and 
the French Revolution of 1880 ; that William of Orange re- 
sembled Louis Philippe in his aims and purposes, and even 
in his character ; and that as the English consolidated their 
liberties by accepting and authorizing the foreign prince, so 
also would the French, by forever adhering to the younger 
and intrusive branch of the house of Bourbon. There never 
9 Q 
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waa a greater absardity uttered, than that defended in this 
parallel of Oaizot As was Hyperion to a satyr, snch was 
William of Orange to Loais Philippe; and the task of 
Louis Napoleon in exposing the fallacy of the ridicaloos 
and preposterous position of the minion of the money-bag 
king, was yery easy. He clearly showed that there was the 
utmost diversity of character and conduct between the two 
monarchs, both before and after their accession to the throne. 
Nor is it easy to discover a more lamentable instance in which 
great talents have been basely prostituted to the defence and 
glorification of the most ignoble and unworthy objects, than 
; the devotion of Ouizot to the fortunes, the fame, and the 
person of Louis Philippe. 

The prince sent a copy of his Historical Fragments to the 
literary veteran, Chateaubriand ; and received from him the 
following reply : 

*' Pbingx : In the midst of your misfortunes, you have 
studied with as much sagacity as power the causes of a revo- 
lution which, in modem Europe, has opened the way to the 
calamities of monarchy. Your love o f liberty , y onr courage^ 
aAd^ur sufTerings, would give you every claim in my eyes, 
only that to be worthy of your esteem, I must remain as 
foithfhl to the misfortunes of Henry Y. as I am to the glory 
of Napoleon. 

''Allow me, prince, to thank you for the extreme honor 
you have done me in quoting my name in your fine work. 
This precious testimony of your recollection penetrates me 
with the most lively gratitude." 

In 1842 Louis Napoleon published his CormderationB 
9ur la QvuesbUm dee Sucrea, or Analysis of the Sugar Ques- 
tion. The object of this book was to convince the French 
government and people of the importance of encouraging the 
manu&cture of domestic sugar from the beet-root, by in- 
creasing the tariff on the colonial and foreign sugar produced 
from the cane. He examines the whole subject both as a 
chemist, as a political economist, and as a statesman, i^d 
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dlBciiBses fully the Yarioas conflicting interests of the citizens 
of the metropolis, of the colonists, of the prodacers, of the 
consumers, and of the treasury. 

The next production of the prince was the L^Extinction 
de la PaupMsme. The object of this work was to suggest 
plans for the relief and happiness of the sulfering and des- 
titute classes of society, and to propose the most efficient 
methods of extending the advantages of civilization to those 
who are deprived of them. This work displays considerable 
power of thought and reflection. It was adapted to secure 
the favor of the working classes in the capital and through- 
out France, among whom, in a cheap form, it was gratui- 
tously distributed in immense numbers at a subsequent 
period. After the publication of this ' work, the prince 
commenced another, entitled: "The Past and Future of 
Artillery. " He intended to complete it in five large volumes, 
accompanied with engravings ; and he was engaged upon its 
composition when other matters of more immediate and press- ^ 
ing importance suspended his labors. 

The publication of these different works attracted a con- 
siderable degree of attention to their author. His reputa- 
tion was not confined to the limits of his native country. 
We do not suppose that his writings, had they emanated from 
a person possessing an obscure and unknown name, would 
have gained for the author much reputation, or any eminence 
in the republic of letters. Like thousands of other works 
marked by a moderate share of ability which are yearly issued 
from the press, they would have had an ephemeral import- 
ance, and would then probably have been forgotten. Thus his 
*' Ideas of Napoleonism '' was but little read or noticed on 
its first publication, and long continued to lay dead and un- 
known ; but after its author had mounted the imperial throne, 
the work was suddenly discovered to possess extraordinary 
profundity and value. 

One of the consequences of the publication of the prince's 
wrMngs was that Seffor Castellan, the minister of the States 
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of Central America to the Conrt of Loais Philippe, inTited I 
"^ Loafs Napoleon, in 1844, in case his liberty was ag^in restored ! 
to him, to pass the rest of his life in that conntry. He was 
also requested to soperintend the construction of a railroad or 
ship-canal, which had been projected across the SG^SfloF 
Darien, and thus to unite together the two oceans. SeSor 
Castellan visited the prince in his prison and conferred with 
him on the subject The latter was pleased with the idea, 
and would have acquiesced in the proposal, and placed him* 
self at the head of the enterprise. A few months later, he 
was officially informed by the goyemment of Nicaragua, that 
be had been elected president of the proposed company, and '"^ 
that the work itself should benamed 1ft ftid h6nor,' the Canal 
NapoUone de Nicaragwi. SeHor de Marcoleta, Charge 
d^ Affairs of Nicaragua to Belgium and Holland visited the 
prince at Ham, according to the instructions of his goyem* 
ment, and concluded a treaty or contract with the prince, 
conferring on him full powers to act as head of the enterprise, 
and definitely settling all the details of the business ; but he 
was never destined to accomplish the task. In Augpist, 1845, 
the health of his father, the ex^ing of Holland, began to 
decline ; and he desired to have his only reUttluiug Bon near 
his person during his last hours. Louis Napoleon had now 
been a captive during five years, and as there was no prospect of 
bis speedy release, his father sent M. Poggioli, a confidential 
agent, to Paris, to lay before the ministers of Louis Philippe 
the request that his son might be permitted to join him. 
'The matter was proposed to Marshal Soult, President of the 
( Council ; to Qutzot, Minister of Foreign ASairsY {oDuchatel, 
Minister of the Interior. The prince himself senl a Tetter to 
Ihe last named minister, preferring the same request, and 
promising solemnly that if he were permitted to go to 
Florence, the residence of "his father," he would return 
again to his prison at any moment the government might 
direct him so to do. 
Louis Napoleon was informed by M. Dnchatel that 4h#. 
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fSiTor which he reqaested was in substance a pardon, and a 
pardon coald only emanate from the clemency of the king. 
The prince accordingly addressed a letter directly to Louis 
Philippe on the 14th of January, 1846, which was presented 
to his majesty by the son of Marshal Nei^flow known as the^ X 
Prin ce of Jioscow^ The king pretended to acquiesce; but 
the ministers insisted that, before the permission was granted 
the prince should acknowledge his faults, and that the pardon 
should be conferred and received as an act of grace. In other 
words, an attempt was made by Louis Philippe both to gain 
the popularity which the pardon of the prince would secure him, 
and at the same time to humble and degrade him as a self-con- 
fessed criminal, and obtain, in substance, a direct renunciation 
on his part of all claim or pretension to the throne of France. 

This renunciatio n the prip ^ft w ^p nnwilltnyy tn mnliPi ■ nnr waj 

be disposed to incur the ignominy which any acknowledgment 
of former guilt on his part would entail upon him. He replied 
with great propriety, that he had resolved to die in prison 
rather than make any acknowledgment which would degrade 
his character, or would injure the prospects and compromise 
the rights of the cause which he represented. He asserted 
that for six years he had endured without complaint the rigors 
of a penalty which he had incurred by his faithful devotion to 
that cause ; and he possessed still the consolation of knowing 
that his honor was untarnished. His duty to his father urged 
him to hasten to his bedside. He had done everything in his 
power honorably to obtain his enlargement, and permission 
to perform that duty. Having failed in obtaining that per- 
mission, he was completely justified and excused. 

The time had now arrived when the prince determined to 
obtain his freedom, if possible, by other means. His plan 
was to elude the vigilance of his keepers and escape. Some 
repairs which were being made in the castle of Ham at that 
period, fortunately furnished an opportunity for the exercise 
of adroitness and resolution, in the planning and execution of 
Che scheme. The excuse urged by the prince to his confidants 
9* 
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for attempting his escape was that he might attend the sick 
bed of his father. But we believe this to have been merely 
a pretended reason : Louis Napoleon well knew that the ex* 
king of Holland was probably not his father ; and the fact 
thai he dWnor really pay the least regard to his alleged 
parent, after his escape from the fortress had been effected, 
—-the fact that he immediately directed his steps not toward 
Florence bnt toward London, clearly proves that he had no 
sincerecleflPft CO VlUit the former husband of Hortense) with 
whom, during her lifetime, she^'Had "1^d6ir constantly and 
bitterly at variance. 

The pnnce arranged his method of escape with his astute 
companion in captivity, Dr. Connean, and he was materially 
aided by his faithful valet-de-cJiambre, Charles Th^lin. The 
prince was to pretend to be ill, to keep his bed for several 
days ; while the doctor exercised his anatomical ingenuity in 
febricating the figure of a false prince, which was destined to 
play an important part in the events which were about to 
transpire. 

In truth the plot was devised and executed with much 
ability ; and the conduct of Louis Napoleon on this occasion 
affords the first glimmer or exhibition of those superior 
powers of combination and of arrangement which afterward 
characterized his life, and ensured his subsequent successes. 
The secret of all his triumphs has been, and is, his long, 
careful, concentrated study and pre-arrangement of the 
details of any attempt When he^ua labors to bring about 
any result, he succeeds. Whenever, on the contrary, he acts * 
upon impulse, he inevitably fails. He possesses none of thflr* 
brilliant, rapid, resistless and decisive genius of the great 
Napoleon, who accomplished wonders by bold and sudden 
movements, upon which no other man would have ventured. 
Louis Napoleon's talents fit him to excel in careAil and ela* 
borate planning, in mysterious and impenetrable secrecy, in 
unwavering perseverance and determination. Strasburg 
and Boulogne were instances of his sudden and impalaive 
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aetion, and they were igDominions failnres. His escape from 
Ham and the coup d^etat, were exhibitions of his capacity 
for cautions and elaborate plotting ; and they were signal and 
magnificent trinmphs. Another illustration of the latter de- 
scription was his agency in bringing about the Crimean war, 
whose final issue also added to his celebrity, and served to 
consolidate his power. 

The escape of Louis Napoleon from the fortress of Ham 
wiyi aided by the fact that the commandant and his soldiers 
had gradually imbibed the impression that the prisoner did 
not wish to escape. Three keepers were charged with the 
immediate surveillance of his person. Two of these were 
alwayb stationed at the bottom of the stairs which were the 
immediate outlet to his apartments. One of these keepers, 
at an early hour in the morning, was usually absent from hia 
post for a quarter of an hour to procure the daily newspapers. 
No person was allowed to enter the fortress, and the utmost 
scrutiny was exercised over every one who wished to go 
out. A total disguise alone would enable the prisoner to 
escape ; and that was the expedient which he determined to 
adopt. He proposed to assume the garb of one of the work* 
men who were then repairing the fortress, and to pass out 
with them. 

All the arrangements were completed by Saturday, May 
28d, 1846 ; but the execution of them was postponed until 
Monday the 25th. Shortly after five o'clock in the morning 
the draw-bridge was lowered, and the workmen entered the 
fortress between two •files of soldiers. They were not as 
numerous as usual, and there were no joiners among them. 
This was unfortunate, as it was in the garb of a joiner that the 
prisoner intended to attempt his escape. Early in the morning, 
he, Dr. Gonneau and Th^Iin had risen, and the prince was 
then attired in his borrowed dress. His height was increased 
four inches by inserting high-heeled boota urt^ hxs aabots 
or wo oden shoe gu while the legs of his trousers co^ceaTe3"the 
deception. His moustaches were cut off^ every preparation 
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WM made* blB disguise was ooimplele» and as he had 
mined not to be taken^ijpi, he furnished himself with offea- 
8i?e and defeusivf weapons. He retained on his person the 
most valuable relicwnelThe possessed. This was a Ifittur 
written by the Empe r-trr ysylwn to Hortense, in which lie 
expresses his interest in the future fate of the prince, snd hia 
confidence in his ezcfiljentjajialitieB. He drew over hiK usual 
dress grej pantaloons, a coarse linen shirt cut off at the wsisti 
and a blouse, which had been purposely soiled. To these 
were added an old blue linea apron, a wig of long blacic hair, 
and 1^ soiled cap. His hands and face were th^n stained red. 
He loosened one of the h>ng shelves of his library and hoisted 
tt on hia shoulders, to aid in the deception. 

At length at fifteen minutes before seven the prince issued 
firom his chamberw He immediately descended the stairs, al 
the bottom of which the twp keepers were posted. Tb61iii 
aecompanied him, and as they approached the keepers he 
drew one of them aside i^^tending to have something to say 
to him privately. The ether keeper drew back to avqid the 
plank which the prince carried. The fugitive thus passed 
through the wicket. He then entered the court-yard. When 
passing through this, he waa met by several persons, both 
soldiers and workmen, some of whom eyed him closely; but se 
complete was his di^nise that they failed to identify or even 
to suspect him. Having arrived at the great gate, the keeper^ 
attention was attracted by Th^lin who was playing boisterously 
vith Eam^ the prince's dog, which he led in a leash. The 
bolt was drawn, the prisoner passed through the gate, and 
it was closed behind him. Th^lin continued his eonversatioa 
with the keeper, and after a few minutes thus employed, he 
also passed out. The prince took the road along the ram* 
parts which joins the high road to St. Quentin, whilst Th^Kn 
haatened into the village of Ham to procure the oarriage 
which he had engaged on the previous evening. The prince 
listened on to the cemetery of St Snlpicf , two mOea distant 
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from the fortresSi, at which he had appointed to meet his faith* 
fal valet with the means of conyejance. 

Th^liu haviug arrived at the designated place, the prince 
threw his plank into a cornfield, kicked off his sabots into a 
ditch, jumped into the vehicle, took the reins, and began to 
drive at a rapid pace« Tbey travelled quickly over the fifteen 
miles which separate Ham. from St. Quentin. The horses 
were changed several times at the post-houses, bnt no recog- 
nition took place. As they approached St. Quentin the 
prince divested himself of his old trousers, blonse, and cap, 
retaining the wig, and left the carriage in order to pass around 
the town on foot, avoid the scrutiny to which he would have 
there been subjected, and meet Th^lin, provided with fresh 
horses, on the Gambray road. They reached YaljQfiitfyMLiAlL. 
two o'clock* Here their passport was examined. They there 
awaited the train of cars which started at four o'clock for 
Brussels. The interval of suspense seemed endless, and had 
the prince's escape been discovered in time at Ham, it would . 
have proved fatal. But that discovery was not made so soon ; 
the prince and his attendant safely reached Brussels ; thence they 
hastened to Ostend ; and thence they journeyed to England. 

The fact of the prince's escape was concealed at the fortress 
in the following manner. Dr. Conneau, immediately after 
the departure of the prince, placed the stuffed figure in. hia 
bed with its wax face turned toward the wall. He then closed 
the door leading from the prince's chamber into the saloon, 
and kindled a large fire, in order to keep up the illusion that 
the prince was ill. He deposited the coffee-pot on the 
stove, and told the servant, La Place, that the prince was 
stck. At nine o'clock the commandant of the fortress, De 
Marie, came to the saloon and inquired for the prince. Dr. 
Conneau replied that he was ill, and that unless the com- 
mandant had something of importance to say, it would bo 
better not to disturb him. The commandant put his bead 
biside the door of the bed-chamber, saw the figure lying in 
bedi and concluded that all was right Dr. Conneav then 
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took an emetic, which the physician of the castle had ordered 
for the patient, performed the consequent fanctions, and bj 
the odor which was produced in the apartment, confirmed the 
general deception as to the real illness of the snpposed prince. 
At tweWe o'clock the commandant retnmed to Louis Na- 
poleon's apartment, and inquired after his health. Dr. 
Connean replied that he was now somewhat easier. He was 
satisfied and again retired. At two o'clock he paid a third 
visit to the apartments of his prisoner. This time Dr. Con- 
nean informed him that the prince had just taken a bath, and 
was then enjoying a refreshing slumber. The generous 
Cerberus refused to disturb his captive under such agreeabU 
circumstances, and again retired. But when evening came 
he made his last call for the day ; he inquired after the prince's 
health, and was gravely informed by the doctor that he was 
still reposing after the emetic and the bath. The commandant 
began to be surprised, and to think that he had certainly 
taken under his charge one of the seven sleepers of Ephesus. 
*' I fnu8i speak to him," he exclaimed. " O, let him quietly 
sleep on," responded the doctor, who by a great effort re- 
tained a sober countenance. The commandant then opened 
the door of the chamber and called to the prince. The prince^ 
very naturally, made no response. The commandant imme- 
diately approached the bed, gazed into the recumbent wax 
face, punched the stuffed figure in the ribs, and discovered at 
last, with horror and amazement, that the bird had flown. 
«< When did the prince escape 7" he demanded of Dr. Con- 
nean. "At seven o'clock this morning," was the answer. 
"Who were the persons on guard?" "I don't know," 
replied the doctor ; at the same time giving Tent to his long- 
subdued risibility by a vast thunder-clap of laughter. The 
unhappy commandant, overwhelmed with chagrin and terror, 
turned away and rapidly left the apartment. His wife fainted 
on hearing of the princess escape. The news flew like the 
wind throughout the castle, and throughout the village ; the 
country in every direction was instantly searched ; expresses 
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were dispatched to the railway and police stations. But all 
was in vain. Too much time had been gained by the fogitiye 
through the plausible representations of the faithful and adroit 
Conneaa. 

On the prince's arrival in London he applied for passports 
from the representative of the Grand Dnke of Tnscanj, per- 
mitting him to visit his father at Florence. Thej were denied 
him ; and the Grand Dnke afterward informed the ex-King 
of Holland that ** French influence" would not permit him 
to tolerate the presence of Louis Napoleon in Florence even . 
for twenty-four hours. The ex-King expired soon afterward, I ] 
witboat again seeing Louis Napoleon, whom in his lalter i^ 
yean ha pretended to regard as his son I 
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CHAPTER VII. 

iBtenriew of the Prinee with Coimt d'Ortaj^Lady I><raglua~. OnA 
of the ox-King of HoUud — The Mdangm PoiUiqmm^ History of the 
PownlUI of LoniB Philippe — Stete of Perties in Franee -^ The Mon- 
ster Banquets — Popular Tnmults— M. MoU4— The New Ministiy 
of Thiers— Delasion of the King— His Flight from Paris— Bsta- 
bBshment of the ProtiBionsl QoTemment — Letters of Lonis Napoleon 
to tiie Provisional Goremment — His Ketarn to London — He ii 
iketed a BepiesentatiTe hy Font Depaftmeiitfl -^ His Letten to thft 
Eleotors and to the Assembly — He sends in his Besignalion asBeprw 
sentatiTe to the Assembly — Popular Tumults — Ca^gnao appointed 
Dictator — Louis Napoleon re-elected BepresentatiTo by Fire Depart- 
ments — His Appearance in the Assembly — His Speech — Decree 
of Banisliment against the Bonapartes annulled. 

Immxdiatilt on his arrival in London the fngitiye prince 
repaired to Gore Honse, the residencre of Count d'Orsay. 
The count was not always easy of access. He was one of 
those lavish, expensive and ostentations persons who are con- 
tinnallj favored with the visits of tradesmen, bailiffs, and other 
similarlj pertinacious and obtrusive individuals, who some- 
times bestow the honor and the felicity of their company 
where thej are not wanted. Accordingly, when informed by 
his valei that a stranger desired to be admitted, whose appear- 
ance was not very prepossessing, and who refused to give his 
name, the perfiimed count sent back word that the mysterions 
individual muxt posiHvely go away, inasmuch as he would 
not see him. As soon as the prince received this answer, he 
perceived the nature of the joke, and sent the servant back to 
say that he had called on business of importance, and that he 
was determined to see the count. This message only increased 
the consternation of the nobleman ; and be inquired more 
particularly as to the appearance of the visitor. The vaUt^g 
description intimated that he was a foreigner ; and other de- 
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taite led to the opinion that he might be Lonis Napoleon. 
With thii eonviction on his mind, the connt ventured to pro- 
trade hiB head through the door of the ante-room, in order 
to reconnoitre at a safe distance. He at once recognised his 
quondam Mend, and rushing out heartily received and em- 
braced him. 

A few dayi after his arrival tn London the prince visited 
his cousin, Lady Douglass, now the Duchess of Hamilton. 
She said to him : ** Well, you are free at last. Will you now 
be quiet 1 Will you lay aside those ftillacies which have cost 
you BO dear, and the cruel delusions of those dreams which 
have given those who love you so much anxiety?" Jlie 
prince responded : '' My dear cousin, I do not belongjfco4iiy«^ \ \ 
gelf ; I belong to my name and ray connlry* It is because \ ^ 
ndy fortune liaB (inluo betrayed me, that my destiny is nearer \ 
its accomplishment I bide my time I '' This remark illus- 
trates the constancy of hopeltiict confidelioe which has charaO* 
terised Lonis Napoleon during his whole lifetime. 

After the prince's escape ft'om Ham, his father, the ex-King 
of Holland, and Count of St Leu, having died at Florenoe, 
in his will he expressed a desire that his remains mighflM 
buried in the village of St. Leu, near Paris» from which he 
took his title. Said he : "I have borne the name of diat 
village for forty years, and I liked the place better than any 
dhet in the world." His desire was complied with. A 
guard of honor, consisting of the veteran soldiers of the em- 
pire, attended the funeral solemnities. The concourse of 
citisens was also large. Louis Napoleoa addressed a letter 
afterward to Captain Le Oomte, the officer who commanded 
the military on that occasion, thanking him for his interest 
and activity during the obsequies. 

The prince was destined to sojourn as an exile in England 
Ibr a fftiT and a half. He there readily made himself at 
home. He had many personal friends, who had not forgot- 
ten him during six years of absence and captivi^. Mrs. 
Howard still flourished in the mettopolis, and she sUU 
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retained her attachment to the fortnnes and the person of the 
prince. He renewed his connection with her; and having^ 
nothing else wherewith to occnpj his mind, he dcTOted him- 
self to the mingled excitement of pleasure and study. 

The fruit of his intellectual diversions was his work entitled 
Melanqes PoliHques. This book displays the same qualities 
as those which characterized his previous productions. He 
now seemed to have come to the deliberate conclusion, that 
notwithstanding his repeated failures, and the long postpone- 
' ment of his hopes, the daj of their realization was rapidly 
approaching. He believed that the downfall of Louis Phi- 
lippe would soon take place ; and he believed rightly. French 
governments in modern times, and since the downfall of the 
ancient monarchy, never last longer than sixteen or seventeen 
years. Seventeen years were the limit of the supremacy of 
Napoleon r."* Sevisuleen years the restored Bourbons reigned. 
Seventeen years Louis PBHTppe occupied the throne. And we 
\ md^ safely predict thai eevenieen years will be ike longest 
'' period allotted by the hand of Destiny to the restored dynasty 
of the Bonapartes. The parallel may seem absurd, but it is 
based on solid reasons, and deduced from rational inferences. 
The various causes which led to the downfall of the money- 
bag-king, Louis Philippe, need not here be narrated in much 
detail. The "Napoleon of Peace" had gradually lost the 
confidence of the French nation. They perceired that he 
ruled, not with the slightest design to promote their welfare, 
but wholly for the aggrandizement of himself and his family ; 
that he was greedily heaping up riches by the million ; that he 
was continually purchasing principalities and lordships ; that 
he was marrying off his children into all the available royal 
families of the continent ; that he was constantly curtailing 
liberty; that he had so far corrupted the Chamber of 
Deputies that they had become the most abject and fawning 
of slaves ; that the new fortifications of Paris were in reality 
only the defences of the court and the palace ; that the elec* 
tiye franchise of the nation had been turned into a farce ; in 
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a word» that Louis Philippe had proTed himself to be one 
of the most selfish, unprincipled and detestable tyrants of 
modern times. 

The people began to mormnr, and their mnrmnrings were 
altered, not at " monster meetings," which were forbidden bj 
law, bat at monster banquets, which the law conld not forbid 
At these banquets the king's health was always carefully and 
insultingly omitted in the list of toasts. The nation was 
then divided into three parties. The first was the Legitimists, 
who adored the elder branch of the Bourbons ; who still upheld 
the divine right of the house of Capet, and of the ancient 
monarchy ; and who detested the house of Orleans as intruders 
and usurpers. Their organ was the GhizeUe de France, edited 
by Gknoude, and supported in the Chamber by Berryer. The 
second party were the Republicans. These were divided into 
two branches, the Moderate and the Extreme. The Moderate 
Republicans were represented by the National, edited by 
Marrast; the views of the Extreme were set forth in the 
Beforme, conducted by Flocon. Their mouth-piece in the 
Chamber was Ledm-Rollin. The third party was the Liberal 
or Constitutional, w ROM Jouiua) was La Preeee, and whose 
leader was Odillon Barrot All these parties now united 
in repudiating the polic^HRSa' government of Louis Philippe, 
and those of his ministers. Of the latter, Guizot was simply a 
philosopher and a man of letters, utterly unfit to conduct the 
practical interests and affairs of the nal^on. Duchatel was a 
practical man of business, skilful, unprincipled, and adroit ; 
but his adroitness had gained for him only the distrust and 
the apprehensions of the nation. 

This distrust and apprehension had been chiefly expressed 
at the monster banquets, which had begun to be popular. 
When Louis Philippe opened the Chamber of Deputies in 
December, 1847, he gave utterance to his feelings and charged 
those members of the Chamber who had attended these 
banquets with being hostile to royalty, to the best interests 
of the nation, and with being blind to the serious results 
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which might follow. After fhe conclnsioa of the fojtl epeteh 
a violent debate ensued. M. Thiers, the orator of the oppo- 
sition, led off; J}jlilliui£Anot followed with eqnal fenror and 
ability. Ledm Rollin then spoke with a degree of eloquence 
and power whlth «t Once placed him in the first rank of 
speakers in the Chamber. The resnlt was that Lonis Philippe 
began to tremble on his throne. A great banqnet was an* 
Bonneed (br the f&2d of February, to which all the depnties of the 
opposition, magistrates^ members of the tnnnicipal gorem- 
ment, and delegates from the colleges and schools were invited, 
to the number of fifteen hundred persons. They were to 
assemble first in the P/ace de la Chneord, and proceed thence 
to the banquet. 

This banquet was prohibited by a decree of the government ; 
orders were issued to the commander of the National GNiard 
to forbid their attendance even as spectators ; and the garrison 
of Parii was increased to a hundred thousand men, by immedi* 
ately summoning a lai^e number of soldiers from Yineennei* 
and other fortresses in thd vicinity of the capital. On Tuesday, 
the day appointed for the prohibited banquet, all Paris wae 
in a state of fermentation. Immense crowds hurried along tho 
sti^ets, and the everlasting Mar8e%llaii$e was heard echoing 
and re-echoing in every direction. ** Down with Onisot I'' 
was shouted on all sides. A strong body of troops had 
been drawn, by this time> around the TuiUeries ; and although 
some barricades were erected by the people between Rne St 
Denis and Bue 8t Martin, Tuesday passed over without 
anything of importance transpiring. During the ensuing 
night, however, the factions were not idle ; but an intense 
activity prevailed. On Wednesday the excitement which 
pervaded the capital becii^e more intense and universal. 
Crowds streamed toward the ChompB Elysdes, and the Bou- 
levards were filled with people, whom even the deluge of rain 
which fell could not disperse. At this crisis the government 
proposed to make some concessions, and M. M0I6 was called 
to the head of the cabinet The Duke de Montpensier also 
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Ofl^red to send to the Cbambers a project of eleetoral 
ftfonn, and another for parliamentarj reform. The formatioa 
of a new ministry was announced to the excited Parisians, 
and Lonis Philippe and M. M0I6 attempted to devise new 
meaenresy and conditions for the cabinet. Daring Wed* 
needay no fnrther decisive movements were made by the popa« 
lace ; bnt the king and M. Mold conld not agree npon the 
terms and arrangements necessary for the constraction of the 
government, and in despair, Lonis Philippe at length sent for 
H Thiers. Thiers agreed to undertake the formation of an- 
other mitti8tt7, provided Odillon Barrot became a member of 
ft. The king agreed to everything, entirely overwhelmed by 
terror and confusion. Thiers wrote the following prodama- 
tioD, which was published in the public Journals, and waA 
plaoarded in large bills over the city: *' Citizens of Parts, 
•rders are given everywhere to cease firing. — We have Just 
received the commands of the king to form a new ministry. 
The chamber is to be dissolved. An appeal is to be made 
to the country. General Lamorici^re is appointed commahder- 
in^^hief of the National Guard of Paris. MM. Thiers, 
Barrot, and Duvergier de Hauranne, are appointed ministers. 
Liberty, Order, and Reform.'' 

Nobody paid the least attention to this proclamation of M. 
Thiers. At four o'clock in the morning of the 24th, Louis 
Philippe, overcome with fatigue, retired to his chamber to sleep, 
eoufideAt that the appointment of a new and more popular 
minietry would appease the frenzied Parisians. It was a delu- 
sive hope. He then laid down upon his royal bed for the last 
time. Little did he then imagine that the sun should rise Ott 
him as king no more I At eleven o'clock in the forenoon he 
came down stairs again, refreshed with slumber, with a 
gmiling countenance, and in a negligent dress, to partake of 
a family breakfast. He then learned to his astonishment 
and terror that all Paris was in commotion ; that the National 
Guards had fratemixed with the insurgents ; that the proclit- 
BMiUon of Thiers wis everywhere torn down and troddet 
10» H 
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under foot ; that bis Palais Ro^al had been assaulted and 
plundered; and that the ruin of his throne and dynasty 
became each instant more imminent. He retired to his 
chamber, and putting on the uniform of the National Guard, 
he mounted his horse, and hastened to the Place du Garrou- 
sal to review the troops collected there. A few shouts of 
Vive le Boi were heard as he approached ; but these were 
totally OTerwhelmed by the innumerable yells of ** Vive la 
Reforme /" The king soon returned again to the palace, 
utterly at a loss what to do. Summoning his new cabinet, 
he consulted with them. At that moment Emile Girardin, 
the editor of La Prease, opened the door of the apartment 
and entered. He informed the king respectfully, that unless 
he immediately abdicated, the throne would be overturned, 
and his whole family be exiled or destroyed. After some 
hesitation the king signed a proclamation, containing in four 
lines the following announcements : The abdication of the 
king, the regency of the Duchess of Orleans, the dissolution 
of the chamber, and a general amnesty. He added at the 
close: "I abdicate in favor of my grandson, the Count of 
Paris *» 

The king now retired to his chamber, and exchanged his 
uniform for a citizen's dress. He had already taken the reso- 
lution to flee ; for all Paris resounded with the explosion of 
fire-arms, some public buildings were already burning, and the 
palace was surrounded by an infuriated mob, whose excesses 
none could anticipate or control. As the king rose to vrith* 
draw, the Duchess of Orleans wished to follow him ; but he 
prevented her, declaring that she must remain for the sake of 
her son, in whose favor he had abdicated. Bursting into 
tears, the terrified Duchess was compelled to obey. After- 
ward when she and the Count of Paris were presented to the 
Chamber of Deputies for their recognition and acknowledg- 
ment, she was informed that it was too late to propose or 
accept such an arrangement, and that the Orleans dynasty 
had absolutely and completely ceased to reign in Franoe. 
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But the fngitive king, escaping from his palace bj a remote 
gateway, entered a hacknej-coach, drove rapidly through 
the most obscure streets, and left forever a capital raging 
with excitement, and filled with detestation of his person and 
his measures. Scarcely had he quitted the Tuilleries, when 
a crowd of desperate republicans, headed by Dumoyer, forced 
their way into it, and instantly defaced and removed all the 
traces and emblems of royalty which existed there, including 
the throne and its canopy. Had they found the monarch 
himself, it is not improbable that he would have paid for 
his money-bags with his life. But he escaped their fury ; 
and after a rapid journey, he safely reached the shores of 
England. While the king was making the best of his way 
toward Calais, the excited Chambers were discussing the es- 
tablishment of a new government. Lamartine^LedruRfl 
Marrast and others, addressed the legislature ; and the long 
and stormy session ended in the establishment of a Republic, 
with a provisional government, of which the members were 
Lamartine, Arago, Dupont de I'Eure, Marie, Gamier Pag^, 
Ledru Rollin, Cremieux, Flocon, Marrast, and Louis Blanc. 

The utmosTelUliemeut pel Vkded England when informaUoo 
was received of this great and sudden revolution ; and fears 
were apprehended of a similar convulsion in that country. 
The Chartists began to move, to assemble in the open air, to 
make furious speeches, and to offer interminable petitions to 
Parliament. Trafalgar Square and Kennington Common 
became the scenes of these threatening and blustering demon- 
strations. The government, to prevent further harm, enlisted 
an immense number of spe dal const ables. Among these im- 
portant personages Louis NfJ^nlAnnTn 'riTf^ig pl Aca^ and helped ' 
to preserve the peace and integrity of the British empire. It * 
was quite unnecessary ; for the poor and miserable of the i 
London population soon settled down again in imbecile and • 
starving quietude, while the wealthy and comfortable went on 
revelling in luxury as before. 

In the formation of the new Provisional Government tht 
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Qtniovt care was taken by those whom Ae sadden force of 
eircomstaDces had elevated to power, to ezelade ererythinf^ 
like Bonapartism. Yery soon after the flight of Lonis Phi- 
lippe from Paris, Loais Napoleon proceeded to that city, ac- 
companied by Dr. Conneau and a few other friends. On his 
arrival the partisans of the Bonapartes sarronnded him, among 
whom were Montholon, Persigny, Yoisin, old Jero me Bona - . 
.parte and bis son. Prince Napoleon. What their secret deli- 
berations may have been,"1i' nnlnown ; bnt Louis Napoleon, 
soon after bis arrival, sent the following letter to Titmirrinej 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs : ** Messieurs: — The heroic 
people of Paris having destroyed the last vestiges ef foreign 
invasion, I beaten from my exile to place myself nnder the 
banner of the repab lic jn st proclaimed. With no other ana- 
bitfon than that of serving my conn try, I come to announce 
my arrival to the members of the Provisional Oovemment, 
and to assnre them of my devotion to the cause which they 
represent, as well as of my sympathy for themselves. Accept, 
Messieurs, the assurance of my sentisMnts." 

There was no necessity whatever for Louis Napoleon to 
announce to the Provisional Oovemment, whose members 
were overwhelmed with other and more important duties, his 
arrival in Paris. This letter was in reality an attempt to gi^ 
himself consequence ; and the result was, as perhaps it should 
have been, an immediate order to the prince, whose devotion 
to their eaose, and whose sympathy for themselves, were not 
wanted or believed, to leave Paris within twenty-four hours. 
Bad Louis Napoleon kept himself quiet, it is probable that 
he had been forgotten by the government, and might have 
plotted on in secret with more celerity and success. In truth, 
a proposition was made in the assemblage of ministers, to 
arrest the conspirator of Strasbnrg and Boulogne, and con« 
flue him again in Ham, as being a measure which the security 
of the state demanded. But Lflysuuctinsuopposed this measure 
as an odious act of persecution, and at tiie same time as im- 
pfoUtiQ I for such a prooeeding would only giver ita victim 
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gTMter coaB«qiieBce^ and inoreaBe the number and aettTit^ of 
higfirieDds. 

lioais Napoleon at first hesitated as to the coarse which he 
should pursue at this crisis. Some of his advisers wished him 
to withdraw to some garrison-citja And there raise again the 
standard of rebellion against the existing government. But 
after some deliberation he wisely concluded that such a de- 
monstration would end, as the previous attempts had ended, 
in flEkilure ; and he determined to withdraw for the present to 
England. He announced his resolution to the government 
in the following letter: "Jfessteurs;— After thirty-thrc^e ' 
years of exile and persecution, I thought I had aC^uireSf th^ 
right of finding a home on the soil of my country. You deem 
my presence in Paris at this moment a subjeot of embarrass* 
qienk I withdraw then for a time. Yon will see in this 
sacrifice the purity of my intentions and my patriotism. 
Beceive, Messieurs, the assurance of my deep sympathy and 



The prince accordingly returned to London, but Persigny 
remained in Paris for the purpose of organizing the Napoleonic 
party in the very heart of the young republic. This man was 
well adapted to the performance of this task. He was elo- 
quent, skilful, prudent, energetic, and courageous. He be^ 
came at once the soul of the faction. He founded a secret 
Napoleonic committee, which soon extended its ramifications 
throughout the whole of France, under whose direction de- 
TOted and active agents were sent into every city, town, and 
Tillage, preparing the country for the return of the reign of 
Napoleonism in the person of the absent prince. By the 
diffusion of pictures, busts, and sketches of the Great Corsi- 
can; by innumerable pamphlets and popular books; by 
speeches, poems, satires on the Bourbons and the Jacobins; 
by every possible contrivance, Napoleonism was diffused 
throughout the nation, and hints given of future decisive de- 
velopments to be made in its favor. 

The first fruits of these labors were seen in the election of 
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Pierre Napoleon, the son of Lncien, and Prince Napoleon, 
as representatives of the people in the Assembly. Lonis 
Napoleon, although invited to become a candidate^ refused 
until the decree was formally abrogated which banished the 
Bonaparte family from France. P^nce^LucienJJatat was 
at the same time chosen representative for the department 
of Lot 

On the 4th of May, 1848, the Constituent Assembly held 
its first session. The provisional government then expired, 
and the Assembly elected a committee of five to administer 
the government, until a definite establishment of power was 
made. The committee were Arago, Gamier Pag^fL Marie, 
% Lamartine, and Ledra Rollin. ^A petition was soon pre* 
sented to the Assembly signed by^twenty of its members, 
demanding that the law banishing the Bonapartes from 
France should be abrogated. Before this matter was defi- 
nitely settled, Louis Napoleon was elected, on the 8d of 
June, a representative of the people in four departments at 
once. One of these was the department of the Seine, in- 
cluding the city of Paris, in which the prince received eighty- 
five thousand votes. The other departments were the Tonne, 
Charente-Inferieure, and Corsica. Thus, for the first time, 
in the progress of his adventnrons life, did the exiled prince 
begin to gain the halo of success ; his star so long lingering 
beneath the horizon now began to appear dimly above its 
verge, and to commence that slow but sure ascent, which was 
destined to end at last by a glorious and triumphant culmi- 
nation at the zenith. 

Th«uek£tion of Louis Napoleon at once terrified the exist* 
ing government. They determined that he should not sit in 
the Assembly. Orders were given for his arrest, should he 
be found anywhere in the French territory. It was asserted 
by his enemies in the Assembly that the prince was not a 
French citizen ; that he was a pretender to the fallen throne; 
that the people had no right to elect as representative a mac 
who was not a citizen, and who, by his imperial aspirations 
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VM necessarily a traitor to the Republic. Lamartine pro- 
posed a decree in ^lie Assemblj i e -ass e iliu ytfae law of the 
16th of April, 1832, banishing Louis Napoleon from the 
French territory, which decree was passed amid lond shouts 
of Vive la Bepuhliquef 

On the 18th of June, the Assembly was called on to decide 
npon the validity of the elections which had resulted in the 
choice of Louis Napoleon. The debate was very violent 
The friends of the prince defended him with ability. Able 
speeches were made by Ledru Rollin, Yieillard, Bonjean, 
and others. The result was that the Assembly did not dare 
to trample under foot the will of so many departments/' 
the election of Louis Napoleon was eventually declared 
valid, and the executive commission was defeated. He sent' 
the following letter of thanks to the departments by whom 
be had been elected : 

« Citizens: Your votes fill me with gratitude. This 
mark of sympathy, the more flattering as I had not solicited 
it^ comes to find me regretting my inactivity at a time when 
our country has need of the united efforts of all her children 
to extricate her from her difficult position. 

"Your confidence imposes duties upon me which I shall 
know how to fulfil ; our interests, our sentiments, our wishes 
are the same. A Parisian by birth, now a representative of 
the people, I shall unite my efforts to those of my colleagues 
to re-establish order, credit, industry, to assure external 
peace, to consolidate democratic institutions, to conciliate 
interests which are seemingly hostile, because they are 
mutually suspicious and clash against each other, instead of 
marching together towards one common goal, the prosperity 
and greatness of the country. 

"The people are free since the 24th of February; they 
can now obtain every thing without having recourse to brutal 
violence. 

"Let us rally then round the altar of our country, under 
the flag of the republic, and let us present to the world the 
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grud tpecUcle of a people regenerating itself without (arf, 
without civil war, without anarchy. 

''Receive, dear fellow-citixenB, the aamiranoe <rf my dero* 
tioft and of my sympathies." 

At the same time he wrote the following letter to the As* 
sembly, for the purplise of allajring their suspicions and fears : 

*' MoMSUBUB LB Pbbsoant : I was setting out for my post 

when I learned that my election was made the pretext for 

deplorable troubles and fistal mistakes. I have not sought 

the honor of being a representatire of the people, because I 

I was aware of the injurious suspicions which rested upon me; 

' much less did I seek the power. If the people impoae duties 

, upon me, I shall know how to fulfil them. 

" But I disavow "'** '^ Htiflnn jf*""*!!"* that some attri* 
bute to me. My name is a symbol ^f ^^i^, ^f ^n|>|^«oH^ « 
of g^lpi^^ and it would be with the liveliest grief that I should 
■ee it subservient to national disorders. To avoid such a 
misfortune I prefer to remain in exile. I am ready to saerl- 
ftoe every thing fiir Ihn hsppinrnnof France. 

" Have the goodness, Mr. President, to communicate this 
letter to the Assembly. I enclose you a copy of my letter 
of thanks to the electors. " 

The reading of this letter in that abominable legislative 
Babel, the Assembly, occasioned a frightful commotion. Au 
attempt was made to pass a vote of outlawry against the 
prince, who thus dared to write a letter to the Assembly and 
never once name the word Eepuhlic/ There is no telling 
what the result might have been had not the piince sent a 
letter with the utmost haste firom London, resigning his olBce 
as representative of the people. Though the excitement in 
reference to Louis Napoleon had been thus allayed, other 
causes of disturbance agitated the capital, which resulted 
eventually in the OTcrthrow of the Committee of Five, and 
the appointment of General Gavaignac as Dictator. A battle 
lasting three days and three nights ensued, in which many 
thousands were slain. At length, when order was restored. 
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General Cavaignac resigned his power into tbe hands of the 
Assembly, who passed a vote df thanks in his favor. 

And now the time had arrived at which a re-election was 
to take place in the departments which had once chosen Lonia 
Napoleon. He pablicly announced his intention to accept 
the office of representative if again chosen. The result was 
that he was elected by increased majorities, and in five 
departments. As soon as he was informed of this result, he 
immediately started for Paris, and arrived there on the 24th 
of September. He took up his residence in the Hotel de 
Rhine, on the Place Yenddme. On the 26th of September 
lie made his first appearance in the Assembly. His presence 
attracted considerable attention. Tbe clerk charged with 
making the returns of the elections of Seine, Moselle, Corsica, 
Yonne, and Gharente-Inferienre, ascended the tribune and 
read his report. As soon as the president of the Assembly 
announced that Louis Napoleon was a representative of the 
people, the prince arose, left his place, ascended the tribune, 
and read from a paper the following declaration, in a clear 
and impressive voice : 

**^ Oitixen Repreeeatatives : I can no longer mamtam silence 
regarding the calumnies of which I have been the object. 

'* I find it necessary to express here aloud, and on the first 
day I am permitted to take a seat amount you, the real 
aentiments which animate me, and which have always 
animated me. 

''After thirty years of exile and proscription, I at last 
recover my country, and my rights as a citizen. 

"The republic has granted me this happiness: let the 
republic then receive the oath of my gratitude, the oath of 
my devotion, and let my generous countrymen, who have 
brought me into this Assembly, be certain that I shall en- 
deavor to justify their suffrages by laboring with yon for the 
preservation of tranquillity — ^that first of the country's wants 
— and for the development of those democratic institutions 
that the people have a right to demand. 
II 
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'* For a long time I have been able to devote to France 
nothing bat the meditations of exile and captivity. Now the 
career in which joa march is open to me ; receive me into 
your ranks, my dear colleagaes, with the same sentiment of 
affectionate confidence that I bear towards yon. 

" My condact, always inspired by duty, always animated 
with respect for the law, shall prove, in spite of all those who, 
by blackening me, attempt to proscribe me again, that no one 
here is more determined than I to devote himself to the de- 
fence of order, and to the consolidation of the repnbiic." 

These remarks were received with silence by the great body 
of the Assembly, and with load applause by the enthnsiastio 
friends of the prince. 

The next measure of importance which came before the 
Assembly was a decision upon the method in which the fntore 
President of the Republic should be chosen. Three modes 
were proposed ; but after some discussion the Assembly 
resolved that the President should be elected by the universal 
suffrage of the people. One thing more only remained to 
secure the fbture triumph of the growing power of the Bona- 
parte faction ; and a few days afterward the exile and pro* 
scription of the Bonaparte family, which were contained in 
the laws o£.lBi^-«Bd 1832, were formally abrogated and 
abolished. Thus was one impediment after another adroitly 
removed from the pathway of the aspiring prince in his ascent 
to the summit of power and glory I 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The New Gonetitntioii — Candidatee for the Preddeney^-GftTaigiiac— 
Ledra Bollin — The ImmorUl «Name" — Actititj of the PartiMUM 
of Loais Napoleon — ManifeBtoes of the Candidates ^- Results of the 
Election — Inauguration of President Louis Napoleon ^ Diffioalties 
of hie Position — Defects of the New Constitution— The Cabinet of 
the President — Actitity and Violenoe of the Bed Republican Clubs — 
f ouchef B Bin for their Suppresrion — Ledru Bollin proposes the Im- 
peacliment of the Ministers — The Presideat's Intrepidity — Conspi- 
racy against him throughout France — Opposition to him in the As* 
■embly— ReTolution in the Ecclesiastical States — Roman Republio 
proclaimed— Maizini and Garibaldi — Defeat of General Ondinot— 
The New Legislatiye Assembly — Louis Napoleon's Message to the 
Assembly— DownfUl of the Roman Republic 

The Assembly decreed that the electioo of the President 
of the Repoblie should take place on the 10th of December, 
1848. The new Oonstitation was formally adopted on the 
4ih of November by a migority of seven hundred and thirty* 
Bine YOtes against thirty. Its chief opponents were Yictor 
Hngo, Proadhom, Montalembert, and Berryer. On Handay, 
l^ovember 12th, it was proclaimed in the Place dc la Con^ 
corde with solemn and imposing religions ceremonies. The 
occasion was graced with the presence of the clergy ol Paris, 
the National Assembly, the municipal authorities, deputetions 
firom all the departments of France, and the National Ouards 
in uniform. 

The approaching election for President of the Repnblio 
was an erent of most rital importance. Six candidates oc- 
cupied prominent places in the public attention. These were 
Louis Napoleon, Oavaignac, Ledru KolHn, Baspail, Lamar- 
tine, and Ohangamier. The Socialists were divided into three 
factions. The democratic wing was repfefifsnWd'by Ledm 
Bollin 'f the partisans of comuuuusm had chosen RaspaO, then 
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a prisoner in the dnngeoDaof YiDc^nnes^ »8 their leader ; the 
third portion, composed of the remains of the " WorJB PiMi 
Corporations, ' ' supported Lonis Blanc. The Moderates were 
also divided into three parties. The one, consisting of the 
wrecks of the national party, was led bj Lamar tine ; the 
second was headed bj General Garaignac^ chief of the execii* 
tiye power; and the third was'lEe great Bonaparte fac- 
tion, of which Lonis Napoleon was the representative. This 
last party was supported by the Preste, the GanstUuiumnelf 
the EvSnement, the LiherU — jonmals which possessed the 
greatest circulation in France. But the impending struggle 
really lay between General Cayaignac and Louis Napo- 
leon, men of the most opposite characters and incongruous 
principles. 

General OaTaignac was a man fhlly worthy of the confix 
dence of the nation. He possessed great integrity aud jmode- 
.ration of character ; he was !i"i*"^Hti^iif, *lrt,nftun. nnd honor 
able ; he had held the dictatorial power with rare prudence 
and justice, and had freely resigned it at the earliest possible 
period ; he was amiable and conciliatory in his measures ; be 
nourished no animosities, tkyored no factions, and sincerely 
loyed liberty and his country. In addition to this he pos- 
sessed gpreat talents, both ciyil and military. He desenrea 
to some extent the epithet and glory of the Washington of 
the present century. 

Ledru Rollin was a person of superior ability. His chief 
merit was his eloquence as a reyolutionary orator. During 
the stormy scenes of February be^tod- taken the lead in the 
Assembly, and had given evidence of large capacity, of a 
liberal and daring policy, of great firmness, courage, and 
enthusiasm. He was interested in advancing the welikre of 
the populace ; he labored to improve the condition of the 
working- classes; while at the same time, though he waa 
aspiring and ambitious, he sincerely loved wliat he thought 
the true glory and felicity of France. He was the Mirabeaa 
of his time ; and his public career has been ter!iitirafli3^ as 
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nddenly ftod prematarelj, tboagh not as tn^ically, as that 
of the Great Orator of the first revolution. 

With the character and history of Lonis Napoleon, the 
French nation were already familiar. At that time it maj 
be emphatically said that he represented only a Name. Bat 
that Name was deeply enshrined in the hearts of millions ; it 
was a soavenir of former scenes of national glory and gran- 
dear sach as had no parallel in modem times; and if it was 
a symbol of tyranny and blood, it was also one of order, 
secarity, and power. It was the greatest and brightest name 
in history ; it flattered the pride of France ; it was a name 
which mast live forever. And he who had inherited this 
name had displayed at least a conscionsness of his rights, a 
love of his native country, and an ardent desire to serve her. 
Whatever might be his supposed defects, these were no small 
or insignificant palliations of them. 

And now the time had come at last, when this man, so 
long persecuted, derided, and crushed, should have a fair 
opportunity to redeem his fame and fortune. The lists 
of an immortal race had been opened, and he was ad« 
mitted among the number of the competitors. The propi- 
tious moment had at length arrived. The victor's crown 
might yet be his. The prayer of his dying mother, and the 
hope of the expiring conqueror, might yet be realised. And 
in that solemn hour of decisive destiny Louis Napoleon, for. 
the first time, though not for the last, proved himself equal 
to the achievement of mighty deeds ; while his Mthful eon- 
federates sprang forward in myriads to accomplish the task 
before them, to labor with sleepless and incessant activity, to 
pervade all France with their endeavors and their vigilance^ 
and thus to secure the proffered triumph. 

Never was a gpreat crisis more admirably and industriously 
improved, for the accomplishment of an important result. 
The whole country was instantly flooded wiUi innumerable 
busts, portraits, medals, and Hthographsi some of which 
represented the Mlea Bnqieior, and some his aspiring nephe w» 
11* 
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Thrbaghoat all the citieg, towns, and Tillages of France, 
pedlars sold these silent advocates of Napoleonism at nominal 
prices, and other emissaries gave them away; while argu- 
ments, addresses, and appeals were employed, sometimes iu 
public, sometimes in secret, to increase the popular excite- 
ment in the prince's behalf. Nor were his enemies idle. 
Satirical pamphlets and songs were printed and widely diffused. 
The utmost powers of ridicule were tried and exhausted ; and 
the unhappy 'Mive eagle," which had figured so prominently 
and so ineffectually in the affair of Boulogne, became the 
theme of myriads of satires at the expense of the prince. 
Truth, decency, and propriety were all outraged ; and even 
the prince's former connection with several females of ques- 
tionable character was exaggerated, perverted, censured and 
heralded forth. 

As the period of the election approached, the public ex- 
citement became more intense. Oeneral Cavaignac refused to 
publish any manifesto, rightly asserting that his official acta 
were a sufficient proclamation in his favor. The same course 
was pursued by Lamartine. Ledm BoUin and Raspail sent 
forth addresses filled with sonorous declarations of socialistic 
ftiry and absurdity. Louis Napoleon was strongly urged to 
prepare a clear and full declaration of his principles and pur- 
poses, as a reply to the innumerable calumnies with which he 
was assailed. He determined to do so, and published, on 
the 27th of November, a carefully written address to the 
French people, in which the following passages occur : 

''Whatever may be the result of the election, IjhjJLbow 
to the will of the people ; and I pledge beforehand my co- 
operation with an y glfong' and h onest government which shall 
re-establis h order in principles as well as in things ; which 
shall efficiently protect our religion, our families, and our pro- 
perties — the eternal bases of every social community; which 
•hall attempt all practicable reforms, assuage animosities, 
reconcile parties, and thus permit a country rendered uneasy 
by circumstances to count upon the morrow. 
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" To re-establish order is to restore confidence, to repair. 
bj means of credit, the temporary depreciation of resonrces, 
to restore the finances, and to revive commerce. 

" To protect religion and the rights of families is to insore 
the freedom of public worship and education. 

•* To protect property is to maintain the inviolability of the 
frnits of every man's labor ; it is to guarantee the independ* 
ence and security of possession, the indispensable foundations 
for all civil liberties. 

"As to the reforms which are possible, the following are 
those which appear to me to be the most urgent : — 

" To adopt all those measures of economy which, without 
occasioning disorder in the public service, will permit >of a 
reduction of those taxes which press most heavUy on the 
people. 

'*To encourage enterprises which, whilst they develop 
agricultural wealth, may, both in France and Algeria, give 
work to hands at present unoccupied. 

" To provide for the relief of laborers in their old age, by 
means of provident institutions. 

"To introduce into our industrial laws ameliorations which 
may tend, not to ruin the rich for the gain of the poor, but to 
establish the well-being of each upon the prosperity of all. 

" To restrict^ within just limits, the number of employments 
which shall depend on the government, and which often con- 
rert a free people into a nation of beggars. 

** To avoid that deplorable tendency which leads the state 
to do that which individuals may do as well, and better, for 
themselves ; the centralization of interests and enterprises is 
in the nature of despotism ; the nature of the republic rejects 
monopolies. 

** Finally, to protect the liberty of the press from the two 
excesses which always endanger it— that of arbitrary antho-.- 
rity on the one hand, and of. its own licentiousness on the 
other. 
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*' With war we can hare no relief to oar ills. Peaee, then» 
would be the dearest object of my desire. 

" France, at the time of her first revolntioii, was warlike^ 
because others forced her to be so. Threatened with inyasion, 
she replied by conquest Now she is not threatened, she is 
free to concentrate all her resonrces to pacific measares of 
amelioration, without abandoning a loyal and resolute policy. 

"A great nation ought to be silent, or never to speak in 
Tain. ^""*' 

" To have regard for the national dignity is to have regard 
for the army, whose patriotism, so noble and so disinterested, 
has been iVequently neglected. 

" We ought, whilst we maintain the fbndamental laws 
which are the strength of our military organisation, to alle- 
Tiate, and not agg^vate, the burden of the conscription. 

** We ought to tske care of the present and future interests, 
not only of the officers, but likewise of the non-commiBsioned 
' officers and privstes, and prepare secure means of subsistence 
for men who have long served under our colors. 

" The republic ought to be generous, and haTe &ith in its 
fiiture prospects ; and for my part, I, who haTe suffered exile 
and captivity, appeal with all my warmest aspirations to that 
day when the country may, without danger, put a stop to all 
proscriptions, and efface the last traces of our civil discords. 

"Such, my dear fellow-citisens, are the ideas which I 
should bring to bear upon the functions of government, if 
you were to call me to Uie presidency of the republic. 

" The task is a difficult one — the mission immense. I know 
it. But I should not despair of accomplishing it, inviting to 
my aid, without distinction of party, all men who, by their 
high intelligence or their probity, have recommended them- 
selves to the public esteem." 

▲t length the memorable 10th of December arrived. A 
bright clear sun shone on that di^npon France. The whole 
nation marched quietly and sol^erly to the ballot-box ; or if 
any enthusiasm was displayed, uiere was no confusion nor 
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distiurbaDee. The real fact was, that the French people may 
almost be said to have been of one mind. Lonis Napoleon 
was elected President of the Republic bj a prodigious ma- 
jority. He receiyed 5,434,226 votes; Oavaignac received 
1,448,107 votes; Ledm Rollin, 870,119 votes; Baspail, 
86,900; Lamartine, 17,910; Changamier, 4,790. Thus, at 
last, after thirty*five long years of evil and misery, the son 
4^ Hortense had become the mler of France t 

On the 20th of December the new President was sworn 
into office in the presence of the Assembly. On the after- 
noon of that day, the chairman of the committee of thirty 
representatives who had been appointed to examine the 
returns, proceeded to read his report. Having given the 
details Gt the resalt^ and informed the Assembly that Lonis 
Napoleon had been elected President, General Gavaignao 
ascended the tribune and stated to them that the ministers 
who had constituted the Cabinet under his Dictatorship had 
all resigned. M. Marrast, the President of the Assembly, 
put the report of the committee to the vote ; when it was 
unanimously adopted. He then proceeded to say that the 
President elect would now be sworn into office. It was 
about five o'clock in the afternoon. The immense hall of 
the Assembly was gprowing obscure with the gathering shades 
of evening. The chandeliers were lowered and lighted. M. 
Marrast having at length made a signal, a do<Nr opened on the 
right, a man entered the hall, and rapidly ascended the tri- 
bune. He was dressed in black, and wore on his breast the 
badge of the Le pon of Hono r. The whole Assembly gazed 
upon him with intense interest. His face was pale and care- 
worn, his manner was hurried and confhsed, his attitude 
was timid and anxious. He was still comparatively young ; 
though his person bore the marks of time and suffering. This 
man was Louis Napoleon. 

The PrestdenT of the Assembly then read in a loud and 
calm voice the following oath: "In the presence of Ood, 
and before the French people, represented by the National 

I 
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Anembly, I Bwear to remain faithfdl to the Democratic re- 
pablic, one and indivlBible ; and to falfil all the duties im- 
posed on me by the Constitotion." Lonis Napoleon facing 
the Assembly, responded in a load and firm tone : " I swear 
* ^^^J^* M. Marrast then added, rather obtmsiTely and nntte- 
cessarily : ** We take Gk)d and man to witness the oath which 
has now been sworn. The National Assembly adopts that 
oath, orders it to be recorded with the Totes, to be printed in 
the Monitenr, and to be published in the same form and man- 
ner as the acts of the Legislatore.'' The President of the 
Bepablic then deliTered his inangnral address from a paper 
which he held in his hand. It was brief, and to the point ; 
containing in substance the same ideas which had been ex- 
pressed in his proclamation previons to the election. The 
President having concluded his speech descended f)rom the 
tribuni amid general and prolonged applause. 

The President of the Assembly then ordered the committee 
to conduct Louis Napoleon to the door of the Elys^ Palace, 
which had been appointed for his residence. They passed 
between two lines of the National Guards until they reached 
the carriages provided for them. They then proceeded to 
the abode of the new ''Chief of the Executive power," 
which the Assembly had designated as the ''Legislative 
Palace." Thus ended the simple ceremonial connected with 
the inauguration of the first President of the Kepublic. 

Though Louis Napoleon found himself at last at the 
head of the government, his position was a very difficult one. 
He was called the President of a republic, but there was in 
reality no republic in existence. The French nation was 
nothing more nor less than a political chaos. It was divided 
into Legitimists, Orleanists, Revolutionists, Reactionists, 
Socialists, Red Republicans, and Communists ; and although 
the great majority of the people throughout the country had 
voted for Louis Napoleon, yet the leading politicians, the 
active motive power in the capital, were divided and sub 
divided into the factions just named. The new constitution 
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liad also been adopted in great haste, and was Terj imper- 
fect The lines of distinction between the different branches 
of the government had not been drawn with sufficient clear- 
ness. Confusion and collision thence became inevitable. 
The President of the Reonbl^p had nojp ower to dissolYa on* 
Assembly, and order another, that he might thereby obtain 
the meaning and learn the wishes of the nation. He was 
forbidden to command th e army. His right to jMirdon, .and 
to gran t amnesties, was^taken a way. Everything had been 
done in the framing of the constitution to weaken the power 
of the chief officer of the government 

It is apparent that, from the moment Louis Napoleon 
gained his election to the Presidency, he commenced to plot 
against the republic His measures were all intended to oor- 
mpt the army, to purchase partisans in every dass and rank, 
and gradually to concentrate all power and empire in him- 
self. This indeed was his professed destiny. This was true 
Napoleonism. Such was the course of conduct and policy 
which he had inherited with his name, his destiny and his 
hopes. The grand and imposing part of the drama of his 
life now really begins. 

His first act was to appoint his ministers. Odillrmjsrrat 
was made president of the cabinet, and Minister of Justice. 
The command of the army in Paris was entrusted to General' 
Oh^Bgacnier. M. de MalevU le was Ministe r of the Interior. 
The very day after his inauguration Louis Napoleon displayed 
the firmness of his character by his proceedings in regard to 
the official documents which referred to the affairs of Stras- 
burg and Boulogne. These were contained in sixteen cases, 
which were deposited in the archives of the Ministry of the 
liiterior. The president requested the Minister Maleville to 
■end these to the Elys^, as soon as he took possession of his 
bureau. M. Maleville hesitated to comply with this request. 
He eluded the repeated demands of the president. The latter 
at length addressed the minister a letter containing such 
threats and such reproaches, that M. Maleville immediately 
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f migned. LeojLXaofihfilJMfl appointed to Booeeed him, wte 

^ proved more obedient and compliant with the demands of tha 
president. 

LoniB Napoleon soon found that the high seat which ha 
had so long coveted, was not one of roses. His worst oppo- 
nents, the Red Republicans, were acUye in fomenting plots 
in the Assembly, with the press, and in the dabs. The last 
were particularly dangerous, insidious, and powerful. One 

'*^ of the first acts of Fpucbet^was to close these clubs. He 
brought forward a bill to that effect in the Asseminy, an4 
asserted and proved that under "their dissolving action ne 
regular government was possible." The proposition was vio- 
lently opposed by Ledm Rollin ; and he prevailed by a m^ 
jority of seventy-six. He then moved the impeachme nt jof 
the ministry. This so disconcerted them that they proposed 
in a body to resign. But the president refused to accept 
I their resignation ; and added : ** Changamier has received 

_; his orders ; the time of barricades is pST^^ Louis Na poleon 
did 'not Tose his presence xifmind on this critical occasion; 
but grasped the helm of stale with a firm and resolute hand. 
The clubs of Paris g^ew more and more powerful every day. 
Their purposes and aims are thus described by one who was 
well qualified to Judge of their real character :^ 

" Whilst sedition and conspiracy are allowed to mustw in 
their recognised strongholds, the clubs of Paris, government 
of a stable and permanent nature, no matter what its form, is 
impossible in France. It is a patent fact, which no one de- 
nies, that the clubs of the French capital are not mere peace- 
ful assemblies from which resolutions embodying the senti- 
ments of the meeting, or petitions addressed to the legislature, 
emanate in a manner suitable to the modesty that ought to 

^ diaracterise memorials. It is not resolutions, but revoln* 
tions; it is not petitions, but insurrections; it is not ad« 

■ I ■■III! ■ I M 

> See NcpoUm III. ; Rsokw of kit Li/i, ChmaeUr, mdPoUtjf^ b^ S 
BriHA qfictri London, 1867, p. 182. 
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drosseB, but barricades, which haye systematically and iioto* 
rionsly emaoated from these clubs ever since their appearance. 
They are sinks and pestholes from which an intermittent eril 
of incurable and fatal malignity has at frequent intervals, and 
with frightful precision, arisen and seized the body politio 
and the body social This is a fact recorded in very legible 
characters of blood and devastation, and scarred and seared 
into the condition of France— -scarred indeed, and seared so 
deeply, that through the sides of that tortured country all 
Europe has been marked and impressed with the s|pbthereot 
Louis Napoleon practically experienced that he cannot carry 
on his goTemment while these clubs are suffered to exist ; ho 
probably sees also that no government could be carried on 
which sanctioned obstructions so systematic and so formidable 
in its own path." 

Nor was this dangerous socialistic excitement confined to 
Paris. Seditions occurred at Mets, at Perpignan, and else* 
where. These, however, were soon suppressed .by the mili- 
tary. The great conflict which was gradually approaching 
was between the president and the hostile factions in the 
capital On the 29th of January the drums beat to arms in 
Paris. It was not yet the coup d^etai; it was only some 

precautionary movements occasioned by a distur bance ag aong 

the Ghirde Mobile. To restore public confidence the presi- 
dent perforiieTan act of superior courage. He mounted his 
horse, and attended by a few cuirassiers, he boldly rode up 
and down the boulevards, to view in person the prog^ss of 
the commotion. This bold act restored public confidence 
and public order. He was greeted with enthusiastic shouts 
of applause ; and no further demonstration of disaffection 
was then made by the chief malcontents — the Bed Be- 
publicans. 

But the Bed Bepublicans were not the only conspirators in 

the capital. All the other factions, and especially the Bour- 

bonists, were intensely active. Their purpose was first to 

crush Ae Bepublicans, and after them, the Bonapartists, in 

12 
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order to prepare the way for the Connt de Chambord, or the 
Coant of Paris. One of the chief anDoyances of the Preei- 
dent was the opposition to his measures which he constantly 
encountered in the Assembly. The utmost violence charac- 
terized many of the debates. It was with great difficulty that 
the Executive could obtain the legislative sanction to the 
most necessary and salutary propositions. 

In February, 1849, the attention of France and of Europe 
was attracted by the sudden proclamation of a Republic in 
Rome, ^^his result had been brought about by the imbecile 
policy pursued by Pius IX., who ascended the papal throne 
on the 16th of June, 1846. His measures of reform, in which 
he persisted for eighteen months, were intended to establish 
in the Roman States a representative form of government 
But his partial improvements were offensive to the conserva- 
tives, while they utterly failed to satisfy the liberals. Rome 
became the resort and refuge of immense crowds of Italian, 
German, and French revolutionists, of the Red Republican 
Bchool, whose agitations rendered the state of affairs more 
desperate. T lnr i iij the F o p e ^ n Mini n t r r of Foreign Affairs, 
was ^Lsaagsi^fttfid-ix^^epen day. The mob surrounded and 
besieged the Pope's residence, and compelled him to accept 
a ministry of their own appointment. Pi'w^JY, at Iflng*^ 
fled to Qaeta. Mazzini, and the Princ e of Can ino, son of 
Luden Bonaparte, then formed a provisional government, 
procl ttlm e J ihe Republic of Rome and the downfall of the 
temporal power of the Pope. ^ 

The French government determined to interfere. The ex- 
pedition to Civita Yecchia was resolved upon. General 
Ondinot was sent with four thousand troops, and was ordered 
t*4a«e8t4he city of Rome. These Ifdops were attacked by 
the revolutionists who then held possession of the city, and 
the French were routed. Subsequently, General Ondinot re- 
ceived the necessary reinforcements, and he was ordered 
by the President to prepare to renew the attack on the 
Eternal City. 
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Meanwhile the elections were held thronghoat Fnmoet ob 
the 18th of May, 1849, for the new legislatiTe Attembly. 
The Red Repablioana had greatly increaalT^in atreogfth. 
Nearly two hundred repreaentativea ranged themaelyei on 
their benches. Ledra RolHn had been returned by fire de- 
partments. He was elated beyond measure with this success, 
and repeatedly exclaimed : " In a iiijJUJih T uUM uitlUM' Tui 
^ctator^r ihfilll" The debates in the Assembly again ez- 
Utbited^he utmost yiolence and fury. On the 7th of June, 
Louis Napoleon sent in^bis Message, which marked the com- 
mencement of the second year of his incumbency. In this 
document he set forth what his labors and endeayors had been 
during the preceding year, and what his plans and wishes 
were for the future. 

This address produced a favorable impression throughout 
France ; but in the Assembly it was furiously attacked by the 
Mountain, headed by Ledru Rollin. He also accused the 
President and his ministers of having violated the fifth article 
of the Constitntion, by sending forth the expedition to Rome. 
The excitement which prevailed in the Assembly was soon 
transformed into a popular tumult in the streets. On the 
18th, proclamations appeared in the Red Republican jour- 
nals, announcing that the people should on that day rise and 
overturn the government. Vast crowds again assembled in. 
the streets, bearing flags and mottoes of a revolutionary cha- 
racter. But before their violence could lead to any definite 
results, they were attacked by some battalions of troops 
under General Changamier, and immediately dispersed. The 
leaders of the insurrection, the chief of whom were Ledru 
Rollin and M. Considerant, the Socialist, had assembled in 
the Observatory to form a Provisional Government. Th^y 
were suddenly compelled to make their escftpe through a 
window. They fle d to Englan d; their confederafes'^Were- 
dispersed and vanquished; the new "Provisional Govern- 
ment" perished iu its birth ; and by four o'clock in the after- 
noon the capital — the most excitable and frantic in tht 
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irorldt— WM mgdn traoqoil and qniescent On tbe rnna 
I d»j that liOnU Napoleon acbiered this Tietory in Paris, 
General Ondinot again attacked Rome; he obtained com- 
plete possession of it, overtorned the Roman Repablic, and 
re-established the papal authority. Massini andjQaobaldi,- 
In their tarn, fled for safety to England ; there to condole wilk 
the exiled Ledm Bollin and Consideraat 
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CHAPTER IX. 

lUralt Nftpoleon in tbe Workshops of Paris — Tnoidents and Escapes ^* 
Hia Tonr through the Provinces — Committee of Permanence— Decree 
pennltt&ng tbe Retom of the Bettrbons^The President's Letter t4 
OoloMl Nej— Dnel between Thiers and Bixio— YioCor Hngo's Hoe* 
tiiity to the President — New Ministers appointed— Sudden growth 
of Socialism — Election of BepresentatiTce — The law of UniTcrsal 
Suffrage*- Increasing Hostilitjr of the Assembly to the Preeident-* 
Increase of the President's Salary — His Second Tonr throagh the 
ProTineea— Hostility of Changamier to the President— The ReTiewt 
ftl Satory— ^nspiraey to Arrest the President— The False Message 
*«The Bevisioa of the Coostitation disenssed— The President's 
Speech at Dijon— Unirersal Suffrage again discussed — New Cabinet 
of the President — State of France — Approach of the DedsiTO 
Moment for Action. 

The President of the Repablic did not forget to practice 
ttll tbose condliatorj arts by which he might gain the conft« 
dence and esteem of the working-classes. It was frequently 
his eastom to leave his palace, accompanied only by a yonng 
officer named Flenry, and trayerse on foot the fanboorg St. 
Antoine, and others of the poorest and most miserable 
quarters of Paris. He entered the workshops, conyersed 
with the foremen, heard their complaints, and sympathized 
with the depriyations and sufferings of those sons and daugh- 
ters of toil. Sometimes he went incognito, sometimes he 
gave his name ; but in most instances his conversation and his 
generosity revealed the mystery before he took his departure. 

On one occasion he entered a manufactory of wall-paper. 
He knew that all the workmen employed in it were Republi- 
cans of the ultra-stamp, and belonged to secret societies. 
He was immediately recognized, and was received very coldly. 
The walls were covered with all kinds of placards, clearly 
Indicative of the extreme radicalism of the inmates. The 
12* 
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Preddent endearored to engage some of the men in kindlj 
conrersation. He found them resenred and hostile. By dint 
of perseyerance, howeyer, he at length succeeded in drawing 
them oat ; when they confessed that the rcTolntion of 1848 
had essentially injnred their basiness. He then said in reply : 
** We most have a little patience. I promise yon a decided 
improvement before the end of the year. I am endeavoring 
to g^ve an impulse to the building basiness, which will animate 
and improve yoars." He g^daally gained their confidence, 
and the wives, sisters, and children of the men in the neigh- 
borhood, hearing of his presence, ran to see him. Before he 
left the place he had rendered himself the general favorite by 
his affability, his liberality, and the interest which he displayed 
in the welfare of the workmen. Such events took place fire* 
qoently, and their infiaence on the pablic mind was by no 
means inconsiderable. 

On the particular occasion just referred to, the President 
perceived a young man who kept himself haughtily apart, as 
if unwilling to be obliged to show any politeness. Louis 
Napoleon beckoned him to approach. The man coloredi 
hesitated an instant^ and then slowly advanced* He had a 
wooden leg. 

"Ton have served in Afiricaf" asked the prince. The 
young man bit his lips, and made no reply. 

"Ah, it is the effect of an accident then," said Loais Na- 
poleon, regretting to have embarrassed him by asking him to 
declare the cause of an infirmity which his silence plainly 
enough referred to the unfortunate days of June. **How 
old are yon ?" 

** Twenty-six, and I have a mother to support'' 

Here an old lady, neatly but plainly dressed, forced her 
way through the throng. 

" My prince," said she, with simplicity, *' I am his mother. 
He is not a bad boy, only they have pat such ugly notiona 
into his head " 

"Bat he supports you with his laoor," interrupted Looia 
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NiHPo1eon» to prevent her going fbrther. '' Hare jon no other 
reaonrees, madam ?'' 

" My poor hnsband was killed in those affairs of Jane/* 
she replied, wiping her eyes. 

*' That horrible battle of Jane has had many Yictims/* said 
Loais Napoleon, nnwilling to carry on farther conversation 
with a woman whom he took for the widow of an insurgent 

**TAj hosband did his dnty," she added, sobbing. ''He 
was serving in the Repablican Oaards when he fell to rise no 
more, at the attack of the great barricade of the Fanboarg. '' 

<'Toar hosband died in the ranks? Was he an old 
soldier f" 

'* Thirty years in tiie service, my prince.'' 

'* Commandant Flenry, take the name and address of this 
brave woman. This aifair mast be looked into. It is only 
Jnat that the State adopt the children of its defenders. 
What of your son f " 

"O Monseignenr," cried the widow, "when my husband'^ 
. received the ball, my son was at the other side of the barri- 
cade P' 

** Well, he received a ball too, and that has not been his 
greatest pnnishment. But everything is forgotten except the 
services of yonr husband I shall remember them." 

He had left the building when he heard a commotion in 
the crowd behind him. Turning, he perceived the old lady 
leading forward her son by the hand. 

'* prince, pardon him,'* she exclaimed. ''You have cor* 
rected him. He is ashamed of what he has done. It was 
all bad advice. He had threatened, the unhappy boy, to do 
you an injury, and now he is ready to die for you," 

The President kept his word with the poor woman, and paid 
her a pension from his private purse. 

The President carefully employed every other opportunity 
to win the favor and applause of the populace. The inaugu* 
ration of the railroads, and the festivals which attended these 
nvents, ftimished him with appropriate occasions of this 
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(tMeripUoii. His apeeehas were tbort end to tlie porpoee ; 
thej flew with repiditj over France, and found a willing^ ecte 
in myriadB of hearts. At Chartres^ at Amiens, at Ham, his 
former prison, at Angers, at Toars, at Bonen, at Blbenf, at 
Spemay, and elsewhere, his presence, his demeanor, and his 
^dresses gained him great popolarity, and the more general 
eonftdenee of the nation. The enemies who obstmoted his 
pathway to the supreme power, were not among the nation, 
but in die Assembly. 

Daring the summer of 1849 the cholera raged in Pati% 
and some distisigaished men, occupying prominent and im- 
portant positions, fell victims to its fury. The Assembly 
resolved to adjourn, in consequence of the epidemic, ftom the 
10ib of August to the 1st of October ; but before so doing 
tbey appointed a Committee of Permanence, consisting of 
twenty-five members who, during the intervali should perform 
all the legislative functions. 

On the Ist of October the Assembly agm convened. The 
first proposition which was made after the opening of the 
session was to annul the decree which interdicted the return 
of the Bourbon family to France. In reference to this pro* 
poflitiou the President sent word, that he had no objection to 
it whatever, provided the same favor was extended to tha 
insurgents of June, who had been punished and transported 
without Judgment Before thia matter was decided, tha 
attention of the Assembly was attracted and absorbed bf 
another of greater moment. During the popular revelation 
i^t Borne, already referred to, Louis Napoleon had written a 
letter to Colonel Ney, his orderly officer in that city, which 
had given offence to many persons of influence in France. 
M. Fallauz, the minister of public instruction, thinking that the 
contente of the letter were prejudicial to the intereste of the 
Church of Borne, resigned. The leaders of the ''Order 
party" in Paris now insisted that the ministers of Louis Ka^ 
poleon should disavow that letter. This proposition placed 
those offioers in a difficult and unpleasant position ; for tbey 
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wMwd neither to offend the Presideat nor th^Asiemblj. On 
the 18th of October the matter was bronght np for diecoeeion 
im that body. Daring the excited debate which ensaed« 
MIL Thiers and Bixio became inyolyed in a personal dispntew 
Bixio asserted that Thiers had said the election of Lonin 
Napoleon, as President, was a disgrace to France. Thiers 
denied the aeensation. Bixio persisted in it. The conse- 
qnenee was that the two representatiyes retired to engaga 
immediatelj in mortal combat They fired two rounds, bnt 
teok care that nnbodf nhnnld bn hnrt At length Bixio said 
to his opponent : *' It is possible yon may haye forgotten, aad 
hence H is only a matter of memoa h^* Thiers retorted on 
Bixio : ^* Too may haye misunderstood me, and hence it ia 
only a matter of interpretation^ ' * The combatants adyanoed, 
shook hands cordisriy, lind returned arm in arm to the 
Assembly I 

This day and this debate marked the commencement of tha 
implacable hostility of Victor Hngo to Lods Napoleoni 
whom he has eyer since stigmatifed as *' Napol eon the Little^ 
Ho had preyfously been the frie nd of t he'President, and Ms 
apostasy can only be accounted tor on \h% supposition that 
he had been disappointed in not receiving the appointment 
of Minister of Pabl ic Instr nctiottr It is also asserted thai" 
tlie President said, sarcasiicidiy: «< M. Victor Hugo addresses 
me always with a yery patronising air. I conld easily under* 
stand the reason of this, if I made yerses and wrote piecet 
for the theatre V* Whatever may have been the real canse^ 
the great poet, on this occasion, ascended the tribune and 
deliyered himself of a long excited speech, violently abusivo 
of the President. He was loudly cheered by the Monntainy 
who were in raptures at the acquisition of so distinguished 
and so able a confederate. The debate, however, ended in a 
vote of four hundred and sixty-nine in favor of the President, 
and one hundred and eighty against him. 

Tet Louis Napoleon was determined to dismiss his minis- 
lBf% and to appoint new ones. Ha had.fouiid the former ■«« 
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Bdkientiy obtequioiu and complimnt with his meamrM, and 
he had retoWed to procure more supple tools. A list of these 
appeared in the eyeniog Monileur of the yerj day on which 
the dismissal took place. The president of the new cabinet 
was Ferdinand Barrot, the distinguished adrocate, and bro- 
ther of Odillon* His nature was more manageable thaa that 
of his predecessor and relatiye. This independent method 
of changing the ministers without in the least degree consult- 
ing the wishes of the Assembly, offended that body. Yet his 
majority there was still oYerwhelming ; and with cabinet 
officers who were obedient to his will, he felt himself in pos- 
session of a greater accession of power, and able more fhlly 
to execute his purposes, and concentrate his energies. 

On the 10th of March, 1850, an election of representativea 
was to take place in France. Trouble and disorder were an- 
ticipated. ^Two agitated years of the President's term had 
BOW transpired, during which his superior administratlTe 
abilities began to shine forth. But as yet the field in which 
he was compelled tf> exercise them, was of a more obscure 
character, that of resistance to faction, the remoTal and sup- 
pression of discontent, and the husbanding of his resources 
for the great day of decisive destiny which was approaching 
in the distance. 

. The most remarkable feature which, during the year 
1849, characteriaed the public sentiment in France, was the 
sudden and prodigious growth of Socialism. This was es- 
pecially true of the eastern and central provinces; and it 
was a matter of great uncertainty whether, at the ensuing 
elecUon, the triumph of that faction in the Assembly might 
not be complete and overwhelming. To avoid popular 
tumults and an appeal to arms, the President issued a decree 
dividing the country into five great miliury commands, and 
placing each division of the army under generals, of whose 
devotion and fidelity he bad the most satisfactory proof. 

The 10th of March arrived, and the excitement in Paris 
was intense. Thirty representatives were to be elected 
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throaghoQt the cooDtry ; and of these, three were to be chosen 
by the capital. Here there were bat three parties, the party 
of order, the Bonapartists, and the Socialists. The latter 
triumphed, and their candidates, MM. Pe Flotte, Yidal, and 
Camot, were chosen by a large majority. Yidal had also 
been elected by the department of the Upper Rhine. He now 
made his election serve for that department ; which thns ren- 
dered a new election in Paris necessary. The consequence 
was that £a£^ej[sfi.jhe novelist, was chosen by tha^Sofiialist*^ 
faction, and received a hundred and twenty-six thousand 
votes. But throughout the departments the majority was 
greatly in favor of Uie opponents of the Socialists. 

The first measure proposed in the Assembly, after the elec* 
tion, was the abrogation of the great law of universal suf- 
frage. After a long and animated debate, it was decreed 
that no citizen should enjoy the right of suffrage who had not 
lived three years in the commune for which he appeared ; and 
the evidence of such residence was to be the regular insertioa 
of the name of the voter in the tax-book during that period 
of Ume. The President qualified his approval of the mea- 
sure by saying : "I am willing that there should b^ a t e m * 
porary susipension of the right of uni versal suffrag e^. In an 
urgent crisis, the law can suspend a right But it can never 
abrogate or annul it. Universar suffrage must be restored 
as soon as circumstances permit. " The law was passed by 
a majority of two hundred and fifty, and the President signed 
the bill. 

The object thus aimed at by the abolition of universal snf- 
fttige was twofold. It was intended by the party of order, 
the Bourbonists and Orleanists, to prevent the re-election of 
Louis Napoleon to the Presidency, and also to crush the 
growing power of the Socialists. The President, neverthe- 
less, signed the decree without hesitation. He knew full 
well that the time for decisive action on his part had not 
yet arrived ; and he also knew that the constant vacillation 
of public sentiment in France might| and probably would 
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rerene wbftt had jn8t been decreed, before the lapse of aaj 
Terj long period of time. 

This was the last occasion npon which the President of \ 
the Bepoblic and the Assembly agreed npon the adoption of I 
any public measure. There wore elements of opposition in 
that body to the chief of the State, which mast sooner or 
later result in decislTe hostility. An inevitable collision im- 
pended between them. Boorb onists and Orleanists formedp 
at length a predominating eleultul IB liie Asseiubly. The 
former urged the claims of the Count de Chambord ; the 
latter supported the pretensions of the ConnTde Pans. The 
Socialists wore opposed both to the Bonapartists and the 
other two factions ; bat were still in a minority to each of 
them. Loais Napoleon possessed one great advantage in 
dealing with this Assembly. It was emphatically a house 
divided against itself. 

The conduct of Louis Napoleon as President of the Re- 
public had thus far disappointed and surprised every class 
and fiiction in the State. His own partisans were delighted 
with the sagacity, ability and energy with which he admin- 
istered the government. The Bourbonists and Orleanists, as 
well as the Red Republicans and Socialists, were astonished 
and offended by the same cause. These parties now com- 
bined agaUist the President in the Assembly, and endeavored 
by their united opposition to impede, embarrass, and even to 
crush his measures. They were determined to prevent him 
from winning greater popularity by obtaining greater suc- 
cess. This antagonism between the Executive and the 
Legislative branches of the government began to ruin the 
interests of France ; and this very antagonism, which became 
greater from day to day, is the key to the subsequent events, 
and especially to the coifp d*et(U, which eventually placed 
Louis Napoleon on an imperial throne. 

The first display of this organized opposition was made on 

^ the 4th of June. On that day M. Achille Fould, the Minister 

\. '^ Finance, offered a motion in the Assembly to augment tha 
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Mikrj of the Presideiit to two bandred and ifij thooMiid 
frmncs per month. The experience of seyeral years had proved 
that the original salarj of six handred thousand francs per 
jear was atterly insufficient for the necessities of the Presi« 
dencj. This demand drew forth the most bitter opposition. 
In vain the Minister of Finance explained the infinite number 
of calls for aid which had been made upon the chief of the 
■late. ** Do we wish to know,'' said he, ** who were those 
beggars whom the socialist journals treated with such contempt f 
They were not only the old soldiers of the empire, veteraa 
warriors that had shed their blood on erery battle-field in 
Europe; these were only a small part of the number; they 
were benevolent and charitable societies, who solicited the 
President for a penny to relieve abandoned children and sick 
tradesmen ; they were clergymen, who went about questing 
in behalf of their falling church and impoverished dioceses ; 
they were artists, composers, men of letters, who asked the 
head of the state to subscribe to their works, to their concerts, 
to their pictures, to their statues ; they were prefects, mayors^ 
who thought they were honoring the President by asking him 
for his name among the subscribers to monuments that were 
to perpetuate the great recollections of our history; they 
were antiquated fhnctionaries, widows, old state-servants, who 
wanted a morsel of bread. This list, lamentably long, com- 
prised pensioners of the old civil list, chevaliers of St Louis, 
and lastly many political criminals, and even a near relative 
ofMasziail" 

At last, alter a long and bitter contest, the law passed by 
a small majority of forty-six. During August and September 
of the year 1850, the Assembly again adjonmed, having 
first appointed a Committee of Permanence, composed of 
twenty-five members, who should exercise the legislative 
functions during the vacation. Out of this whole number, 
Odillon Barrot was the only member who was not opposed 
personally and politically to the President of the Republio. 
This significant incident shows the existing state of partiea. 
18 K 
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On the 12th of Aag^^st Lonis Napoleon again oomaeneed 
to make a tonr through France. His journey eontinned doling 
a month. On this occasion he may tmly be said to havo 
placed his hand npon the heart of the nation, and felt its 
free pulsations. Eyerywhere he was gpreeted by the popn- 
lace with applause. He spoke at the Tarions banquets which 
were offered him. At Lyons especially, his speech was fhll 
of significant and suggestiye remarks, which created a deep 
impression throughout the nation. He there asserted that 
he was not the representative of a party, bnt the representa* 
tire of the groat national manifestations which, in 1804 and 
in 1848, saved, by the establishment of order, the great prin* 
ciples of the French revolution. He called himself the ''Elect 
of six millions," and declared that he knew how to serve 
France in any capacity in which she demanded his services. 
He may be said at this time and on this occasion to have pre* 
dieted the coup d^eUU; for speaking of the hostile HMtioas 
he used this expressive language: "I shall knato how to 
reduce these factions to impotence, by again vitwking the 
sovereignty of the people. ' ' 

On his return to Paris, after the termination of his tonr, 
Louis Napoleon found another foe, of no inconsiderable eon* 
sequence, arrayed against him. This was Oeneral Ohangar- 
n^er, a violent Orleanist, who had distinguished Bimself by 
some victories In.4Igi?r9, and also by his conduct in the sup- 
pression of the riots in June, 1849. He was now commander- 
in-chief of the National Guards, and of the army of Paris. 
He was a man of ability, but exceedingly amHiUons and 
impracticable in his character. He had assumed, and had 
almost attained, the position and influence of a third power 
in the state, and he claimed to be equal in importance to the 
President or the Assembly. The Legitimists supported him 
in his aims and measures, hoping thereby eventually to emsh 
the President He was then secretly using his utmost endea* 
vors to gain over the army of Paris, and to alienate it from 
the Executive. The contest between the two rivals first broks 
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fwth public] J lo reference to tbe respectiTe jorisdictloiiB of 
the Minister of War and Changarnier, as to whom the sapreme 
control of the army belonged. The result of this dispute 
was, that tbe President took the side of his minister ; and 
that Changamier immediately formed a secret conspiracy to 
arreety impeach, and depose the President While this con* 
spiraey was maturing, some milllary reviews were held at 
Bartory, at which the commander-in-chief endeavored to snp« 
press the shouts of Vive Napoleon/ and Vive le Prendent/ 
which resounded along the ranks. At a second review, the 
ahonts, in spite of the prohibition, were louder than ever, and 
Vive VEmpereurt — an ominous and horrible sound to the 
factions — was then added to tbe rest The Committee of 
Permanence, at their next meeting, discussed with g^reat bit- 
temess the occurrence of these shouts. Oeneral Changamier, 
who was also a prominent member of the committee, became 
involved in a personal dispute with M. D'Hautponl, the 
liinjsterof War, which greatly increased the exiPting iiiUer* 
ness. The conspiracy against the President progressed, and 
the plan adopteid was as follows : The chief members of the 
Committee of Permanence were to draw up an act accusing 
the President of exceeding his powers, of attempting to change 
the form of govemmeat, and usurping the sovereign authority. 
This act was to be handed to M. Dupin, the President of the 
AsflQnibly, who was also to signlC II Wtts Iheu 10 fie given 
to Oeneral Changamier, who was to arrest Louis Napoleon 
and confine him in prison. The general was then to assume 
a dietatorship until the Assembly had approved of what had 
been done. He would then order an appeal to the people, 
the majority of whom, as was supposed, would deoree the 
restoration of the dynasty of Louis Philippe. It is asserted 
that this act was really prepared and signed, and handed to 
M. Dupin ; but that he, finding his courage ftil him, kept 
the important document in his pocket, until other decisive 
events rendered the execution of the plot impossible. 
On the 10th of November, 1850, the President sent In hit 
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Bonoftl mBBsage to the Assembly. This doeament eontelBei 
* narrative of the proceedings of the EzecntiTe daring the 
preceding year, and a description of the then existing state 
of France, and of the gOTemment. An amoslng incident 
occurred in reference to this message. On the morning in 
which it was sent to the Assembly, a long document appeared 
in the columns of the Presse, purporting to be that message. 
This allegation was false ; bnt the singularity of the document 
was, that erery word of it was taken flN>m the rarioos pro<> 
doctions of the President of previous dates. It was com- 
posed of separate sentences, which being collected together 
like a mosaic, uttered sentiments which he once professed, bnt 
which were widely different from those expressed in the 
genuine message I Such a jest was Parisian in the extreme. 
The public at first were startled ; they then roared with 
laughter. The joke was a serious one to the editor of the 
PreMe. He was arrested, tried, convicted, and punished, 
for having " published iklse intelligence of a nature calculated 
to disturb the public tranquility." 

The hostility between the President and General Changar* 
nier increased. The Assembly continually endeavored to 
crush all the movements of the President, and Changamier, 
the third power in the State, now sided with the Assembly. 
That body decreed that they possessed supreme control over 
the army. The Minister of War immediately resigned, as he 
thought his jurisdiction was taken from him by the passage 
of that decree. His resignation was accepted ; and at the 
same iostant the President boldly determined to exercise the 
extreme limit of his authority and dismiss Changamier from 
hifl post as Commander-in-chief. This dismissal fbll like a 
thunder-bolt upon the opposing fractions, and upon the 
astounded general himself. Generals Perrot and D'Hilliers 
were appointed in his place. The Assembly revenged itself 
for this decisive act by decreeing that Changamier still 
tetained unimpaired the confidence of the legislatare and of 
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fte utfoB, ftnd pMsed a resolatioii of want of codldenee In ^ 
the ministry. 

The cabinet immediately resigned. The President selected 
a new ministry, composed of men of neither party, who were 
not even members of the National Assembly. In this policy 
be displayed his g^reat independence and self-reliance. Bnt 
his position was rapidly becoming one of extreme difficnlty 
and danger. The secret conspiracy against him, of which 
Ohangamier was the head, acquired increased bitterness and 
energy by the dismissal of that oflioer. The opposition to 
Urn IB tiie Assembly was becoming more and more deter- 
mined. Erery day the wheels of gOTemment were approach- 
ing nearer to a dead lock ; and the responsibility of such a 
horrid crisis of anarchy and min woald be thrown by the 
concorrent roices of the factions on the President. Bnt 
Lonis Napoleon possessed the confidence of the nation openly, 
and of the army secretly ; and the time was rapidly approach- 
ing when he most either yield ignobly, and be cmshed forerer 
beneath the endeayors of his embittered foes, or else he must 
save himself fh>m min by some great act of desperate energy, 
resohrtiott, and power, by which his enemies wonld be over- 
thrown, and he be rescued, while at the same time he retained 
the esteem and the confidence of the nation. 

In May, 1851, the attention of the nation was for a time 
ongaged in observing the revision of the new Constitntion by 
the Assembly. The French people desired the alteration of 
that Constitntion, which was one of the most feeble and absurd 
which was ever devised. It was confused and possessed 
neither solidity nor compsctness. It had not clearly defined 
the ftmctions and the Jurisdictions of the several branches of 
the government ; and its operation had been most inefficient 
and pernicious. 

On the 1st of June Louis Napoleon delivered a speech at 

the opening of the railroad at Dijon. His progress through 

the country was in fact a public triumph ; and shouts of Vive 

VBmperewr greeted him at every station, and in every town 

18* 
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«nd Tillftge. In Us ftddresB at Dijon he again Tindicated Ui 
measares and purposes, and again intimated that he should 
appeal to the voice of the nation when the appropriate crisis 
arrired. He declared that a new era was approaching, when 
France would not permit either the retam of the ancient 
regime, nor the experiment of new and dang^roos Utopias. 
In other words, he clearly intimated that the re-establishment 
of the Empire coold alone save the conntry from min. 

A few days afterward this celebrated speeeh was diseassed 
in the Assembly with great violence. All the factions eott- 
demned it ; but it elevated its anther very highly in the esfcl* 
mation of the whole nation. Innnmerable petitions were 
- sent in to the Assembly requesting that when the revision of 
the Constitution took place, the period of the Presidency of 
lionis Napoleon should be prolonged to ten years. 

At length, on the 14th of July, the diseusstons on the re* 
vision began in the Assembly. The Bourboniats and Orleans 
lets argued in favor of a total revision. The Bed Beptib- 
lieans or Socialists were opposed to any revision whatever. 
The Bonapartiste desired that the fortj^fifth article, which 
forbade the re-election of Louis Napoleon, should alone be 
altered. When the final vote was taken, four hundred and 
forty-six representatives voted in fkvor of the revision, and 
two hundred and seventy-eight voted against it But the 
Constitution itself had provided that five hundred votes at 
least should be given in favor of revision, before a revision 
could take place. Hence the Constitution remained unaltered. 
This result had been produced by a union between all the 
factions which were opposed to the continuation of the au- 
thority of Louis Napoleon beyond the duration of his first 
term of four years. 

After the usual recess which took place during the summer 
of 1851, the Assembly again convened. One of the first 
measures offered to the consideration of the legislature, was 
the repeal of the law suppressing universal suffrage. The 
ministers proposed an act giving the right to vote to each 
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FraDchman who was twenty-one x^U3i-^9f^e» and who had 
resided six months in the same commnne. The straggle in 
the Assembly was very violent After a long debate, and 
the utmost exertions on each side, the law was rejected by a 
migority only of ^ree. Louis Napoleon, though disap- 
pointed at this result, was not disconcerted. He had deter- 
mined to grasp the imperial diadem ; he had not relinquished 
Kis purpose ; he was compelled merely to change his tactics. 
After this defeat of the President, his leading ministers 
resigned. The new cabinet consisted of Leroy St. Arnand, 
a general who had obtained some distinction in AigTefST'Siid' 
whom we shall again meet on another field of miatafy glory, 
as Minister of War ; M. de Maupas, late Prefect of Haute 
Garonne, became Minister of Tolice ; M. J?horigny was 
Minister of the Interior. The President now summoned to 
his most secret councils De Moc^y, Magnan, and Persigny, 
men whose fame and fortunes have bei^ime iimgparablj gpn<» 
netted with his own. He clearly perceived that the great 
crisis was approaching ; that the country was becoming more 
and more agitated and uneasy ; that all the operations of 
government, by no fault of his, were impeded, confused, and 
inefficient ; that his enemies were secretly preparing to con- 
summate the conspiracy against his authority, his liberty, and 
even against his life ; that the opposing factions were already 
discassing the nomination of bis successors, among whom 
were Changarnier, Ledru RoUin, Cavaignac, Camot, the 
Prince dr ITninYillfii nnd-Tin Rochejaqnelein ; that in some 
departments of France, such as Nievrc, Allier, and Cher, 
the desperate populace were marching through the country 
threatening pillage and conflagration ; in a word, that both 
the security and prosperity of France, as well as his own 
rescue from destruction demanded that, at that moment, the 
last decisive blow should be struck. He now braced him- 
self to the performance of the great deed ; and never was an 
' act on which the future fate of millions depended, exeeated 
with more energy, sagacity, and resolatioa 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Coup ^Etat^ Ball at the Elytit Palaoe— Louis Napoleon in hi« 
Cahinet — Printing of the Proclamations — Their Distribution through- 
out the Capital -» Simultaneoiis Arrest of the chief Enemies of the 
Preddent— The Soldiefs take possession of the Hall of the Assembly 
— Fragmeats of the Assemblj oonTeoe elsewhere — Brents of Wed- 
nesday— "Preparations for Thursday — ^Appearanee of Paris on Th v»- 
day — The Military — The Barricades — Massacres in the Streets — * 
Bout of the Insurgents — Defeat of the Red Republicans — Number 
of Killed and Wounded — Louis Napoleon's Proclamation — The 
. Cknersl Bleetion — ^The President's Aotive Measures— The Besults of 
the Ballots— Louis Napoleon President for Ten Tears— Te Dsum-^ 
The Preddent BesMTss to the Tnilleries — His subsequent Proeeed* 
ings — Qeneral Changamier— CaTaignao— Lamorici4r»— Qeneml LsOo 
— General Bedeau ^ La Orange -* M. Chrippo — Colonel Chams— 
M. Boger (du Nord) — M. Base — M. Thiers — The Consternation of 
the Historian of the BeTolution, The Consulate and the Empire. 

Wb hBTe DOW arrired at an achieTement in the life of this 
remarkable man, which displajs Bucb saperior ability and 
resolation on his part, as to redeem his fame from all tbe 
obloquy and ridicule with which the abortive conspiracies of 
Strasbarg and Bonlogne had loaded it Other great aspi- 
rants after supreme power have also failed in their fiist 
endeayors, who afterward succeeded in the attempt, and their 
names have long been inscribed on tbe rolls of immortality. 
Such were Pisistratus, the tyrant of Athens, and Dionysiua, 
the tyrant of Syracuse. And in the same admired catalogue 
of bold and gifted adventurers, the pen of history will hence* 
forth forever inscribe the name of Louis Napoleon. 

On Monday evening, December 1st, 1851, a gay and 
elegant assemblage occupied the gilded saloons of the palace 
of the Elys^e. It was one of the weekly receptions which 
the President of the Republic gave to the fashionable world 
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of Paris. He himself, on that occasion, mingled among the 
throng with the same air of self-possessed and qaiet ease 
which asually characterized him. No observer who at that 
moment scrutinized his marble countenance, would for a mo- 
ment have suspected that Louis Napoleon then stood over a 
suppressed volcano, which in a few hours was to brealc forth 
with prodigious violence ; whose energies would, unless skil- 
fiolly and successfully directed, involve him in inevitable ruin. 
Bat such was the fact. That night was the eve of one of the 
most decisive and important events in modem history ; And 
be who had long planned its details in secret, who had antici- 
pated and guarded every possible contingency, who was about 
to strilce a desperate blow which would secure him either an 
imperial diadem or an ignominious scaffold, was as calm, tp 
all outward seeming, as a sleeping infant t 

At midnight the company disappeared, and the arch-con- 
spirator withdrew to his secret cabinet. He was accompanied 
only by M. Moequard, his private secretary. In a short 
time three persons were admitted. These were M. de Per- 
signy, General St Amand, and M. de Momyy^tbe step-bro-^ 
Iher of the President, an illegitimate son of Queen Hortense. 
These were the three chief confederates ofTEeni^resident in 
the planning and execution of the coup d^etai. This was 
their last conference before the blow was struck. Some im- 
portant details yet remained to be completed during the hours 
of that night, which were entrusted to their hands. After 
some consultation, the prince, taking a small key which was 
gnspended from his watch-guard, opened the drawer of a 
bnrean, and gave to each of his chief accomplices a sealed 
packet. These packets contained their last written instrue- 
tions. Then shaking each one by the hand, he dismissed 
them to their respective posts of duty. 

Paris daring that night reposed in her usual tranquility. 
The gay myriads who reveled in her stately dwellings, and 
the nnhappy and dependent multitudes who crowded her 
Iramblir abodes, slept or waked apprehensive of no change. 
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While thej slambered the conspirators were busy. M. do 
Beville, an orderly sergeant of the President, proceeded in a 
carriage at one o'clock to the g^?eniment printing-office, 
superintended by M. Gkorges, for the purpose of having Uie 
proclamations printed. He had previously informed Qeorgea 
that some important work was to be done that night, and had 
instracted him to have his workmen in their places. The 
manuscript proclamations were immediately put into their 
hands, and in an honr the printing was completed. Meaa- 
while, however, the printing office had been qnietly sarroonded 
by a gnard, the doors locked, and no one permitted to leave 
until next morning. Seville then distribnted the proclama* 
tions to trusty posters, employed by M. Maupaa, the Chief 
of Police, for that purpose. In an hour every prominent 
place in the capital was plastered over with proclamations. 
One of these was a decree which announced that the National 
Assembly was dissolved, that universal suffirage was re-eatab* 
lishedy.that the Council of State was dismissed, that the first 
military division was placed in a state of siege, and that the 
French people were convoked for their votes from the 14th ta 
the Slst of December. Another proclamation was addressed 
to the army, which was well adapted to win their adhesion 
to. the cause of the usurper. The third proclamation was 
addressed to the nation, in which the President set forth the 
anarchy and imbecility of the government, resulting from the 
hostility of the Assembly ; made an appeal to the voice of 
the entire nation ; invited them to vote upon the question of 
a '* responsible chief for ten years ;" ministers to be dependent 
on the Executive, and a legislative assembly to be composed 
of two branches, the one to counterbalance the other. Every 
Frenchman who was entitled to vote was called upon to 
decide whether the authority of the President should be con- 
tinued ; and the polls were to remain open during eight days. 
When the Parisians awoke in the morning, they found 
these proclamations boldly staring them in the face from 
every comer of the street But while this part of the cou« 
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ipiraej wm thus completed, other and more diiBcalt portions 
of it were being admirably^ executed. The Chief of Police, 
M. de Hanpas, distributed a proclamation of his own, direct- 
ing that all good citizens should assist in presenring order, 
and declaring that erery violation of the public peace should 
be seTcrelj punished. During the early hoars of the morning 
of the second of December, before the darkness had given 
place to the dawn, large bodies of troops were quietly entering 
the capital from every direction, and were taking the posi- 
tions respectively assigned them, on the Boulevards, the Q^sy 
d'Orsay, the Carousal, the Garden of the Tuilleries, the Place 
Concord, and the Champs Elys^. At three o'clock in the 
morning, Ckneral Magnan, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army of Paris, having received his secret orders from the 
Presidentk had transmitted theni to his subordinates; and 
these dispositions had been made in accordance with those 
instmotious. 

At four o'clock in the morning the office of the Minister 
of Police was filled by secret and trusty agents, and by for^ 
commissaries who had been notified to be in attendance at 
that time. They were placed in possession, separately, of 
warrants for the arrest of certain distinguished persons in the 
eapital.. The ringing of a small bell summoned them suc- 
cessively into the inner cabinet of the chief, who gave' them 
their instructions, and then dismissed them. Each one was 
accompanied by fifteen or twenty soldiers ; he was ordered to 
make the arrest entrusted to him precisely at five minutes 
after six o'clock ; and detachments of troops were stationed 
in the Vicinity of the house of each captive, to protect the 
agents of the government from the interference of the popu- 
lace. Every arrest was made snccessfhlly, and without any 
public disturbance. Seventy-eight captures were thus exe- 
cuted at the same moment Eighteen were influential mem- 
bers of the Assembly. The rest were distinguished generals, 
orators, leaders of secret societies, commanders of barricades^ 
and hostile editors. They were all conveyed by different 
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routefl to the prison called Jfosoa, rftoated in the^onth-eAgtem 
part of Paris.' 

Bat all the details of the conspiracy had not yet been eon* 
pleted. At six o'clock in the morning M. Persigny, attended 
bj the forty-second regiment of the line, marched to the Hall 
of the National Assembly, and took possession of the conrti 
aroand it The soldiers then entered the Hall, occnpied it, 
and arrested the qnestors who were in attendance. At the 
same time, M. de Morny, at the head of two hundred and 
thj chassenrs, in?aded the Ministry of the Interior; assumed 
the functions of the chief of that office, who had been dis- 
missed the night before ; and dictated a circular to be d^ 
apatched by telegraph to all the prefects of the departments 
of France. 

Although the Hall of the Assembly was occupied by the 
troops, sixty representatiTes succeeded, early in the morning, 
in entering the building, one by one. They met together in 
one of the committee-rooms, and sent for M. Dupin, the Pre- 
sident He arrived, and a moment after the room was oc- 
cupied by the military. M. Dupin then spoke, and protested 
in the name of the Assembly against the riolent measures 
which were in progress ; but turning to the representatirea 
present, he told them that it was useless to attempt anything 
against force, and adrised them to disperse. The represeo- 
tatives followed his suggestion, but they met again at the 
residence of M. Daru, one of the Tice-presidents. Other 
fragments of the Assembly convened at different places, some 
at the house of M. Oremieux, and others in an obscure and 
filthy retreat in the faubourg St Antoine. These passed de* 
crees charging Louis Napoleon with the crime of high treason, 
copies of which decrees were afterward distributed through 
Paris, and became the cause of some of the fatal eolUsiona 



1 Vide: X« Cm^ ttSlai tU Lom§ B«m^arU, BuMf d!t la PenSaOkm 
de Dteemhre^ Evinemena^ Pruotu^ CammaUm, M PotO^mM. Put JKmmtt 
Durrkiit tuumt BtprUuUaiU du PnipU^ Svo, p. 1921. 
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whieb took place on the saoceeding Thorsdaj. Another por- 
tion of the A HTTf iphl J met a^tfrn Majoraltj of the Tenth Jr« 
rwuiumemerU, Thej scarcely amounted to one-third of tho 
whole body. They roted the deposition of the Ppesident, tho 
appointmeot of Oeneral nn<<<n^^ r}ftnritin^nHAr-<n.ntii<>f of the 
parliamentary forces, and Qoneral Lanriston Commander 
df the National Guard. Their dangeroas proceedings wero 
intermpted by the arrival of troops. They refdsed to dis-> 
perse. They were consequently all arrested, and confined in 
the barracks of the Quay d'Orsay. They amounted in nnm* 
ber to two hundred and twenty. 

Thns passed oflf the memorable second of December, ISSl, 
the first day of the world-renowned coup d^etoL Not a drop 
of blood had yet been spilled ; and Louis Napoleon contem- 
plated with exultation, in the priracy of his cabinet in the 
palace, the commencement, and perhaps the successful termi* 
nation, of this most remarkable and daring moyement, which 
opened to him the secure and inevitable pathway to the im- 
perial throne. 

Wednesday, the third of December, dawned. During the 
previous night, the hostile factions had not been idle. Ap- 
palled and astounded as they had been, by the suddenness, 
the mystery, and the simultaneous vigor of the blow which 
bad prostrated at the same instant so many of the enemies 
of the President, they were not yet disheartened. They 
had held secret meetings at the Oaf& Tortoni, at the CM de 
Paris, and in the Italian Boulevards. Here the decrees of 
the fragments of the National Assembly were read and ap- 
proved. The three great measures of the President on the 
first day of the movement, had been so successfully and sud** 
denly executed, that resistance in order to be efficient must 
be deliberate* Those three measures were the arrest of dan« 
gerous persons ; the occupation of the Hall of the Assembly ; 
and the distribution of troops to the number of fifty thou- 
sand, to all the necessary portions of the capital. Appre- 
benidve of an impending conflict^ the stores and shops re» 
14 
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mained closed daring Wednesday ; althongh the BonleYmrda 
were crowded with people. At Uiree o'clock on the after* 
noon of this daj, Louis Napoleon boldly rode with sererml 
attendants along the principal streets, and reriewed a diTision 
of cavalry in the Ohamps Elys^es. In the evening the Presi- 
dential palace was thrown open, and a general reception 
took place. The sncoess of the coup d^elat was now re- 
garded as certain by the majority of the inhabitants of tbe 
capital ; as was eyinced by the large number of prominent 
personages who, on that occasion, tendered their services and 
allegiance to the President During Wednesday, December 
8d, Paris remained tranqnil. The theatres were all crowded 
in the evening. Never had a more brilliant and splendid 
audience gnraced the Italian Opera. The capital seemed as 
much as ever the gay centre of the worid's luxury, magnlft- 
eence and vice. But Thursday, the great day of carnage 
and blood, was rapidly approaching. 

Louis Napoleon, anticipating the coming danger^had pre* 
pared for it. The morning light revealed to the astonished 
Parisians, long and almost endless lines of soldiers drawn up 
on both sides of the Boulevards, and on all the great 
thoroughfares. The soldiers had been abundantly supplied 
with brandy before leaving their barracks; and they were 
disposed to be furious and bloody. The opposing factions 
had been at work, and this was the day upon which they re- 
solved to try their strength. They had determined that 
France should not be surrendered to the usurper without a 
desperate struggle. The following appeal, among others, 
was posted on the Boulevards, signed by Yicior Hugo: 
"Art 68. The Constitution is entrusted to the pn>tection 
and patriotism of the French citizens. Louis Napoleo a-^4r 
outlawedwJThe state of siege is abolished. Universal suf- 
firage is re-established. Yive la Republiqne. To* ahnil 
For the United Mountain. ''> 

■ See Siiloin de$ Crimei du deux Diunibr^^ pigr Victor Sehoikkm, jB»- 
jfirSitnfmi ds Pmple, pamm . The several works pobliihed by the iislt 
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Bftriy in the morning, barricndes were erected in man j of 
tlie fttreets. They were attacked and taken by the troops 
with little difficulty. At one of these, the repreeentative \ 
Baadin was killed ; and he was the first who fell. The min- i'"' 
isRnSPrar^nblished a proclamation, adyising all the in- 
habitants of the capital to remain in their houses ; and de- 
claring that all who were found defending the barricades, or 
taken with arms in their hands, should be shot. The chief 
barricades had been erected in the neighborhood of the Porte 
8t Denisy the Porte St Jiartin, and in the streets adjacent 
to them. The troops were quietly demolishing these until 
twelve o'clock in the forenoon. St Amaud, the Minister of 
War, had entrusted the conduct of affairs on this critical occa- 
sion, to General Magnan. As the middle of the day ap- 
proached, the excitement throughout the capital became 
more and more intense. Still the troops made no hostile de- 
monstration, and their apparent reluctance filled the Bed 
Republicans with hope. The streets were now full of tumul- 
tuous crowds ; and at two o'clock the general order was given 
to all the troops to advance simultaneously and clear the 
streets. They obeyed. The dirision which marched along 
the Boulevards was fired upon from the roo& and windows ; 
and then the general massacre began. An irregular battle 
ensued, which continued for several hours. Many were slain 
on both sides. The streets were thus gradually cleared ; but 
tbe ground was covered with the bodies of the dying and the 
dead. Some were killed who took no share whatever in the 
conflict, but had been drawn by curiosity to their windows. 
As the soldiers could not distinguish between friends and 
foes, many innocent persons fell victims to their imprudence 
and carelessness. 

During several hours the capital was the scene of an irregu- 
lar conflict ; but by five o'clock in the afternoon all was over. 

Mid fraatio Schoelchar in referenoe to Louis Napoleon, Bhould bo road 
with motion ; hia passionB haye led him always to exaggerate, and bis 
nis must be received cmh ^ano Mlif. 
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Traoqailil^ was again restored. The rictorioas troops 
retained possession of the streets; the Tanqnished citizeiis 
and insurgents remained concealed in their houses. The dead 
were quickly buried, and numerous patrols which scoured the 
city in all directions, arrested every person whose appearance 
and moyemeots were in the least degree suspicious. During 
Thursday night, silence, not unmingled with terror, pervaded 
the capital. When Friday dawned, no sign of resistance was 
exhibited. The opposing factions had been completely 
crushed. The troops marched through every part of the 
city, but no foe appeared. The bold coup d^etat of the 
President had been completely successful. He who had 
blundered and failed so ignominionsly at Strasburg and Bou- 
logne had triumphed gloriously at Paris. 

The number of killed and wounded during this memorable 
struggle has been varionsly estimated, and in some instances 
absurdly magnified. The most reliable supposition is that 
which places the number of slain at two hundred and twenty- 
ire, and the wounded at four hundred. Of these, there were 
thirty killed and a hundred and eighty wounded on the part 
of the soldiers. Throughout the country the excitement be- 
eame intense. There were insurrections in twenty-fire depart- 
ments at once. The Socialists were at the bottom of these 
movements, and their fury was expended against all those 
who represented order, wealth, rank and respectability. In 
some places the churches were burned, the priests were 
assaulted, women were outrage ; murder, pillage, and con* 
flagration prevailed. But all these disorders were gradually 
put down by the army and by the decisive and rapid measures^ 
adopted by the President. At the conclusion of this memo- 
rable week all the disturbances were quelled; order again 
reigned throughout France, the capital was tranquil, the dead 
were buried, the wounded were conveyed to the hospitals, the 
most active and dangerous anarchists were imprisoned, the 
Assembly was obliterated, and Louis Napoleon had realized 
at last the life-long aspiration of his heart ; the dying prayer 
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of Hortente was at length ftilfllled, and her son, the heir of 
the great Napoleon, had become the absolute roler of France I 

Order haying been restored and snbmission enforced throngh- 
<mt the capital and throaghoat France, bj the efficient aid of 
the soldiery, Loais Napoleon addressed the following procla- 
mation to the French people on Monday, December 8th, one 
week after the commencement of the coup d'etat: 

" Fbxnohmin : The disturbances are qaelled. Whatever 
may be the decision of the people, society is re-established. 
The first part of my task is falfilled ; I knew that by appeal- 
ing to the nation to pnt an end to party dissensions, I should 
not endanger the pnblic security. 

" Why should the people revolt against me f 

" If I no longer possess your confidence, if yonr ideas an 
changed, it is unnecessary to have recourse to insurrection : 
it is enough to deposit a negative vote in the ballot-boz. I 
shall always respect the decree of the people. 

" But, until the voice of {be nation has been heard, I shall 
not shrink from any effort, from any sacrifice, to foil the 
attempts of the disaffected. Besides, this has now become 
an easy task. 

** On the one hand, there has been shown the folly of con- 
tending against an army, united by the ties of discipline, and 
Inspired by the sentiments of military glory and devotion to 
the country. 

" On the other hand, the calm attitude of the inhabitants 
of Paris, and the disapproval with which they blighted the 
insurrection, folly proved on which side the capital declared 
ttself. 

^* In those populous wards where sedition formerly broke 
fbrth so readily amongst workmen, ever ready to obey its 
impulses, anarchy, this time, has only encountered a profound 
and steady repugnance for its illusions 

"Thanks to the intelligent and patriotic inhabitants of 
Pans. Let them rest assured that my onljL ambition is to 
Insure peace and prosperity to France 
U* L 
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"Let them continQe to lend tbeir aid to the g ov c ni i mal» 
and the coontrj shall soon qnietly accomplish the solemn act 
which should usher in a new era to the republic. '* 

The President immediately followed up this proclamatioB 
with other decrees which tended to promote order, snbmission, 
secority, and the happiness of the people. He restored the 
church of 8t OenevieTe to its original purpose, the serrlee 
of religion. Other grave changes were quickly made, which 
were calculated to obliterate the reign and influence of infl* 
delity, confusion, and the absurd extremes of socialism. But 
the chief matter which occupied the attention of the President 
at this crisis, was the proper management of the general 
election which was about to ensue ; when the French people 
were to vote upon the proposed presidency of ten years, and 
to signify their approval of the results of the ewip d^tM, 

This general election was in reality a stupendous farce. 
Orders were sent beforehand to all the prefects and military 
commanders, directing them to take every precaution to 
secure a vast majority of ballots for the President The 
voters were forbidden to use the ballot-box. They were com- 
pelled to give their suffrages openly. They marched to the 
polls between double rows of fixed bayonets. The partisans 
and agents of the President were dispersed all over the conn* 
try, and were active both day and night in making converts 
to his cause. He proclaimed a decree immediately bdbre 
the election, denouncing socialism and secret societies, and 
threatening transportation- to Cayenne to all who dared to 
defend their doctrines or support their measures. The pro- 
cess of extermination was actually commenced, and eiglit 
thousand Red Republicans were arrested and thrown into 
prison, and afterward sent to perisn or to pine upon the Ueak 
wastes of that distant colony. 

The ballotings commenced throughout France on the 
SOth of December. The President and his emissaries had 
executed all their plans with energy and success. Between 
the prevalent desire of peace and order, the wishes of the 
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gnat Bonaparte hcAon, and the terror which controlled 
their enemies, there eoald be no uncertainty as to the result. 
The Royalists or Legitimists, and the Socialists, did not dare ^ 
to approach the polls, which were everywhere surrounded by . r 
a stem array of military power. In many communes there \ 
was not a single negative vote deposited. On the 8lst of 
December, at eight o'clock in the evening, the members of 
the committee appointed to present to the President the re- 
turns of the election, proceeded to the Palace Elys^ to per- 
form that duty. The result of the election held in eighty- 
six departments of France, in Algiers, in the army and in 
the navy, gave the President a vast majority.^ Louis Napo- 
leon was President of France for ten years ; and in reply to 
the address of the committee, he expressed his thanks to 
the nation which had so liberally supported him, saying no- 
thing however of the tyranny and terror which had influenced 
the votes of so many myriads of the electors. 

On the next day, Sunday, January Ist', 1852, the ancient 
cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris, was decorated with all 
possible splendor ; a Te Denm was chanted by the Arch- 
bishop, attended by a large concourse of priests, and the 
utmost pomp and grandeur of the CatholifiL.flfirylce were ex- \ 
pended upon the imposing ceremonial. After the conclusion 
of the service, the President for Ten Tears, or in other 
words, the Emperor of France, Napoleon III., returned to 
the Palace of the Tuilleries, the former abode of imperial 
state, where he has e v e r s inctf continued to reside. 

Thus terminated in complete success, the bold and des- 
perate stroke of Louis Napoleon, for the attainment of the 
supreme power. The most dangerous and perhaps the most 
difficult portion of his life-task had been accomplished. Yet a 
vast deal remained to be achieved, before bis power, his glory, 

' Total number of Totes 8,116,778 

In the affirmatiTe 7,489,216 

la the negatife 640,787 

iXFegalar vo«ob ••••••■••••••••••• M**»«»«*M**«*a*«*. oo,oa.o 
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«nd eren bis reputation, coald be placed upon a Beenre dera* 
tioD, where they wonld be uaassailable. To the completion of 
his mighty and ambitions work, he now assiduonsly addressed 
himself. Bat before we proceed to narrate the history of the 
events which ensued after the ooiip d^etat, let us glance mort 
in detail at some of the less important but not less interesting 
events associated with the great blow in Paris. The ind* 
dents connected with the arrest of the chief opponents of ilia 
President were diverting in the extreme ; and we gyre them 
mainly as taken from the narrative of a contemporary writer : 
. . The arrest of General Changarnier, the most important 
of all, had been ^Htfttsied to twomen of extraordinary energy, 
Leras, commissary of police, and Bandinet, captain of the 
Bepublican Ouard. They were assisted by fifteen chosen 
agents, thirteen Bepublican Onards, and by a picket of ten 
men on horseback. 

At five minutes past six, Leras rang at the door of the 
general's house. The porter refused to open the gate, and 
being evidently on his guard, an agent was ordered in a low 
Toice to talk to him so as to occupy him at the gate, and pre- 
vent his giving warning to the general. By the side of the 
gate and belonging to the house, was a grocer's shop ; somo 
customers were already at the counter, and it occurred to 
Leras that the grocer's lodgings must communicate with the 
yard. He went into the store and demanded the key of the 
passage in an authoritative tone ; he obtained it, and entered 
the house with his followers. The porter had already given 
the alarm by a loud ringing of the bells. Leras rushed up 
the stairs, and hastily entered the general's apartment. At 
the same moment an inner door was opened, and the general 
appeared at his bedroom door, in his shirt, with bare feet, 
and a pistol in each hand. 

The commissary caught his arms, and said, " What are 
yon about, general ? Your life is not in danger. Why defend 
it ? I came to arrest you. We are thirty to one. Resistance 
iausdess " 
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The general became calm, gave ap hia pistols, and said, 
" I will follow yon — I am going to dreas myself." He was 
then attired by his servant, and observed to Leras : *' I know 
M. de Manpas to be a gentleman ; will yon tell htm that I 
depend on his courtesy not to deprive me of my servant, 
whom I cannot do without f" The request was instantly 
granted. A carriage was at the door ; the general took his 
seat in it, two agents sitting before him, and Leras by his 
side. He still maintained a proud, defiant air, and occasion* 
ally looked out of the windows, as if expecting to see some 
disturbance. 

"Do yon know/' said he to the commissary, ^'what a 
narrow escape you have had ? In one second more you were 
a dead man I I should have regretted it, however, for I see 
jou had no arms, and only did your duty." 

" If you had killed me, general," said Leras, '' yon would 
have only made a widow and four orphans to no purpose. " 

*' But what is this cotip d^eiai for?" abruptly asked the 
general " The President's re-election was certain. He is 
giving himself much needless trouble." The commissary did 
not answer these questions. 

When informed that he was only going to prison, he 
became more calm. He had at first snpposed they were 
taking him to Yincennes to be shoU During the journey he 
remarked : " When the President is engaged in a foreign war, 
be will be glad to send for me, to intrust me with the com- 
mand of an army. " The carriage stopped before the gate of 
the prison called Mazas, situated in the south-east of Paris, 
very strong, but new, clean, and airy. Here the general was 
safely secured, though invariably treated with every respect 

The arrest of Oeneral Cavaij^naovas- effected with no 
less ease and promptitude. The general was asleep when the 
commissary knocked at the door of his humble residence, in 
the Rue dn Helder. Admission was refhsed, and the com- 
missary threatened to burst it open, when the general opened 
it himself. The commissary said, "General, you are my 
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prisoner ; all resistance is useless ; I am ordered to seise your 
person in rirtne of a warrant which I will read to yon.'' 

The general was greatly exasperated. He stmck the 
table with his fist, and used some very violent expressions. 
The commissary tried to calm him, bnt the general said, 
" What do yon mean by arresting me ? Oive me yonr names. " 
'' Certainly, general," replied the commissary ; ** we will not 
conceal them from yon ; bnt this is not the time. It is neces- 
sary to dress and follow ns." 

The general quickly recovered his dignity. " It is well, 
sir," said he. " Send ont yonr people ; let me dress, and I 
will be ready in a moment." The commissary complied, and 
the general again said, ** Sir, grant me two favors ; one is per- 
mission to write a letter to aladjn whnm I Tran tn ni n n j the day 
after to-morrow ; the other is that I may go with yon alone 
to my place of destination." The commissary readily acqui- 
esced. The letter to MademoieaUe.Odier, the lady in ques- 
tion, released her from the engagement between them ; bnt 
the general soon received a reply, stating that she considered 
the arrest only an additional reason why she shonld remain 
faithfta to it. 

In the carriage the general asked, "Where are yon taking 
me?" "To Mazas," was replied. "Am I the only one 
arrested ?" " General, I am not at liberty to answer that 
question." For the rest of the jonmey the prisoner main- 
tained a gloomy silence. 

Oeneral Lamorici^re was also fast asleep when the com- 
missary rang the bell. The domestic opened the door, bnt 
seeing the multitude, he ran away, shouting, " Thieves !" He 
was soon canght, . however, and compelled to conduct the 
commissary to his master's room. The general arose without 
a word, and began to dress himself. Looking towards the 
chimney-piece, he asked the servant what had become of the 
money he had placed there. 

" It is put away safely," said the servant. 
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** Sir/* 8aid the commissary, " that obsenration is very In- 
■Qlting to me. Do yoo take ns for thieres ?" 

"And how do I know that yoa are not?" asked the 
general. The commissary showed him the badge and read 
the warrant for his arrest. The goieral was then silent. 

As they were going to the carriage the commissary said : 
" General, I have orders from the prefect of police to treat 
yoQ with all possible considenation, and I wish to act with 
the greatest leniency ; I will put yon into a carrisge alone 
with myself, if yon will give me your word of honor that yoa 
will not attempt to escape." " I promise nothing, I answer, 
for nothing," hastily replied the general ; " do with me as yon 
please." 

In passing by the Palace of the Legion of Honor, he pat 
his head ont of the window, and attempted to harangae the 
soldiers. Bat the commissary drew him back, let down the 
blinds, and told him he should be compelled to use harsh 
measures if he attempted to do so again. The general said, 
** Do as you please;" bat when he arrived at Masas he ap^^ 
peared much more calm. 

He begged the commissary not to seize his arms, which 
were of valoey and to send him some cigars, an4.TbifiEst'' 
** History of tbd ^r*^/*A gfunZtiftnt '» The commissary com- 
plied with his wishes. 

General Leflo, who was lodging in the Assembly, was la 
bed when the commissary awoke him and showed him his war- 
rant He arose immediately, but while dressing ottered 
fierce threats against the commissary, and bitter inyectives 
against the President of the republic. " Napoleon wishes to 
make a coup d^etai. We will shoot him at Yincennes, and 
shoot you along with him." When he was getting into the 
carriage, he addressed the colonel of the forty-second, and 
wished to harangue the soldiers. The colonel ordered him 
to be silent, and the soldiers crossed their bayonets on him. 
From the Assembly to the prison General Lefl6 did not utter 
a word 
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Geaeral Bedean took matters even less coollj. When the 
servant had half opened the door, the commissarj pushed it 
wide open, and the frightened servant ranning away, he fol- 
lowed him until he came to the general's bedside, when he im- 
mediately announced his orders. The general was thunder- 
struck, and protested loudly against such a violation of the 
Constitution. 

" Yon are acting in opposition to the laws," said he to the 
commissary. " Yon must not forget that I am a representa- 
tive of the people, and the vice-president of the Assembly; 
you cannot arrest me, since yon cannot assert that you have 
taken me in flagrante delicto.^^ 

The commissary said he only did his duty. 

'' What is your name ?" asked the general. 

** Hubaut," said the commissary. 

'' M. Hubant," said the general, " I have seen honorable 
mention made of your name in the papers, and I am aston- 
ished that you could be the man to undertake arresting ma. 
I am vice-president of the Assembly ; I have already shed my 
Hood Tor^he cause of order ; and I can risk my life again.'* 

'' I cannot comment on my warrant," said the commissary : 
'' I can only execute it. You have risked your life, g«ieral, 
in defence of the laws ; do you think I am not willing to risk 
mine in the execution of my orders f Yon had better get 
up with good will ; and do not compel me to use hank 
measures." 

The general arose, but dressed himself with the greatest 
slowness. At last, when he was dressed, he refused to star. 
** You must use force," said he to the commissary. " I will 
not go unless I am carried oflf. Now I dare you to seiae the 
vice-president of the National Assembly by the collar^ and 
drag him off." 

" Do yon acknowledge, sir," said the commissary, ''that T 
have acted towards you with all possible civility?" The 
general did not deny it, and the commissary, seising him by 
the collar, began to drag him along. He made vigoroua 
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resifltance, however, and it was not without much diificaltj 
that he was forced into the carriage, where he still continaed 
to shoat " Treason I to arms I I am the vice-president of the 
National Assembly, and they have arrested me I" His cries 
attracted the notice of passers by, and the sergens de vUle 
bad to draw their swords while following the carriage, which, 
however, arrived without accident at Mazas. 

Colonel Charras at first refused positively to open his 
door, bnt seeing it begin to yield, said, " Stop, I will admit 
yon,'* and directly opened it. The commissary told him his 
business, and the colonel replied : " I knew it; I fnlly expected 
It ; I might easily have made my escape, bat I would not 
desert my post. I thought it would happen two days ago, 
and under that conviction I had loaded my pistol; but I 
have discharged it;" and he pointed to a double-barrelled 
pistol on the chest of drawers. " Had you come that day," 
he added, " I would have blown your brains out. " He entered 
the carriage quietly, and was also conveyed to Mazas. 

The arrest of the civilians did not present the same dan- 
gers as the capture of the military commanders. M. La 
Orange submitted very peaceably. He protested, however, 
against the violation of the Constitution ; said he had only 
to fire a pistol-shot out of the window to call the people to 
arms ; that if he chose to defend himself he could murder all 
the policemen ; and that they should use force to carry him 
from his house. 

On his way to Mazas he declared several times : '' It is a 
bold game, but it is well played." In the prison he said to 
Oeneral Lamorici^re : " Well, general, we wished to put the 
fellow in, but he has put us in instead." 

M. Orippo, the fiery Socialist, had a complete arsenal 
atowed away under his bed ; a large pile of newly-repaired 
arms, two daggers, a loaded pistol, and a magnificent red 
eap. The sight of the commissary, however, completely 
prostrated M. Orippo. When questioned as to the arms 
found under his bed, he said he had purchased them, as he 
15 
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had a taste for the navy. Madame Grippo, a most energelie 
woman, asked her husband in the strongest terms: "Is it 
possible yon have so little courage as to allow yourself to be 
arrested without making any resistance ?" But her eloquence 
had no effect ; M. Qrippo surrendered without a blow. 

M. Roger du Nord behaved like a nobleman of the last 
century on receiving an order to enter the Bastile. He wel- 
comed the commissaries with the utmost politeness, begged 
them to excuse him while his servant was shaving him and 
fixing his hair, and as they were waiting, hoped they would 
take some cake and wine. 

" So we have a coup d^eUU then," said he, pleasantly, "I 

knew all about it two days ago. People can have friends 

everywhere. Mafoi, I like it better than the stupid part we 

j were playing at the Assembly. Louis Napoleon will succeed. 

That's incontestable." 

M. Baze, the indomitable questor, did not submit with 
such good grace. The officers found him standing at his 
bedroom door, in his drawers and a splendid morning gown. 
He assumed an oratorical and theatrical air. 

"Commissaries," said he, "in the name of the national 
representation, outraged in my person, I pronounce yon to 
be without the pale of the law I " He had 90 arms, which 
was fortunate ; for if he had there can be little doubt, from 
the way in which he kicked, bit, and scratched the police* 
men as they were carrying him to the carriage, that he would 
have done some serious injury before he was finally locked np 
in Mazas. 

M. Thiers was sound asleep when M. Hubaut, senior, 
entered his bedroom. The commissary quietly drew back 
the crimson damask curtains, and explained the object of his 
visit M. Thiers sprang bolt upright, put his hands to his 
eyes, and lifting up his white cotton nightcap, asked: "What 
is all this?" 

" I am come to search your house ; but do not be alarmed ; 
no harm will be done you, monsieur; there is no fear for 
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your life.'* The last a»«arance was needed, for M. Thiers 
seemed much alarmed. 

A search having been made in M. Thiers' cabinet without 
bringing forward any political correspondence, the commis- 
sary expressed surprise. M. Thiers replied that for some 
time past, he had always addressed his political correspondence 
to England, and that none would be fonnd in his hoose. He 
exhibited mach hesitation and alarm when asked to descend 
to the carriage. His fears were not diminished when 
he saw the road the carriage took. Still he continued to 
talk ; at first he used the most persuasire or the most threat- 
ening arguments to induce his captors to release him ; then 
finding such eflforts useless, he delivered himself of a rery elo- 
quent eflfusion upon the gravity of his present situation. Ar- 
riving at the prison he asked if he might have his cafi au laU 
very hot, and some books. He was overwhelmed with atten- 
tions, but his courage quite forsook him, and he bdgau to 
weep. When some of his companions were removed to Ham» 
he was excused from accompanying them ; and finally, as' con- 
finement aggravated a disease which aifiicted him In tho 
throat, he was sent off to Germany. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Trogn n of Lonifl Napoleon's Ambition — The Empire — Popnkr Aete 
of OoTornment ~~ The New Gonstltation — The Prertlenee of Ahuns 
— *Groirth of SoolaUBm — The President'e Joon^j throned the Pro* 
vineee-^The Infernel ICftohine at BIftneiUee— I>eflree Against the 
Property of the Orieans Familj — Sxcnses for that Deoree — The 
Restoration of the Empire — Betom of the Votes — Beign of Terror 
— Proposals for the BCarriage of the Emperor ^ Their Reftisal — 
The Parisian Belle ^ Qnalities of the Ooontess de Teba — She to 
seleoted by Louis Napoleon as his Empress ~~ His Address to &• 
Senate — The Imperial Nuptials — Imposing Cersmonies on the oa- 
easioa — National B^oioings and Congratulations ~~ The Bmperor's 
Address to the Senate ~~ Prospeots of the Empire. 

Attbe the attainment of the Presidency for Ten Years, the 
next thing, and the last, was the proclamation of the Empire. 
One year after the coup d^etai, and on the day of its first 
anniversary, the Empire was announced. The intrignes and 
labors of a year were necessary to accomplish this result We 
will now proceed to narrate the events and the machinationa 
which brought about that great consummation. 

The first measure to be taken was to win the confidence, 
and to allay the fears, of the nation, by judicious and popular 
acts of goremment. Louis Napoleon, having thrown great 
eensure on the conduct of the Assembly, in impeding the mea- 
sures of the administration, nIPw wished to show how much 
better he could flourish without it Letters of credit were 
given to the Minister of Finance for the department of Publie 
Works; and large sums were appropriated to internal im* 
provements. Two millions and a half of francs were allowed 
for improving the navigation of the Seine ; a million and a 
half for the same purpose on the Rhone ; half a million for 
the improvement of the harbor of Boulogne ; half a million 
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for the works of defence on the Point de Or&ce ; and other 
appropriations of the same natare were made. 

The sanitary » social, and domestic condition of the nmneroos 
working classes of the capital and of the nation engaged the 
special attention of the President. A large amount of pro- 
perty taken from the estates of the Orleans family, which were 
alienated to the state, was so invested as to ameliorate their 
condition. Many improrements were commenced, through- 
oat France, intended to benefit the working classes, and to 
promote their health and comfort ; and as the completion of 
all these works depended on the continnance of the power of 
the President, their progress operated strongly in favor of the 
eonsolidation of his supremacy, in the wishes and the hopes 
of the laboring orders throughout France. 

A new Gonstitution had been promised the French people; 
and on the 16th of January, 1852, its cardinal features were 
publicly announced. The leading doctrine of this document 
is the direct responsibility of the Chief of the goremment to 
the people of France. In other words, it invested all power 
in the hands of the President, making him in effect an abso- 
lute sovereign. But, as yet, the nation were imposed upon 
and deluded by high-sounding phrases ; by the assertion of 
popular freedom ; by promises, engagements and obligations 
on the part of the President, which served to keep up the 
delusion that there was no diminution of liberty, no increase 
of despotic power in France. The spirit and principle of 
*' Centralization" was the specious phrase under which all 
the actual and the prospective assumptions of power were 
disguised and palliated. In this Constitution, speaking of 
the President, and his authority, its author says : 

"Being responsible, his actions must be free, and without 
hindrance. Hence arises the obligation of his having minis- 
ters who may be the honored and powerAii auxiliaries of hit 
thoughts, but who no longer form a responsible council com* 
posed of jointly responsible members, a daily obstacle to the 
special influence of the chief of the State— a conndly the ex* 
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prearion of a policy emaDsting from the Ohambera, and for 
that very reason exposed to frequent changes, which rendw 
impossible a continaoos policy, or the application of a 
r^^lar system. 

" The present Constitntion has only settled that which it 
was impossible to leave uncertain. It has not shot np withia 
insarmonntable barriers the destinies of a great people. For 
change it has left a margin sufficiently large to allow, in great 
crises, other means of safety than the calamitous expedient 
of revolution. 

" The Senate can, in concert with the Oovemment^ modify 
all that is not fundamental in the Constitntion ; bnt as to any 
modifications of the fundamental bases sanctioned by your 
suffrages, they can only become definitive after having reeeived 
your ratification. 

" Thus the people remain master of their destiny. Nothing 
fundamental is eifected without their will. 

" Such are the ideas, such the principles, which yon have 
authorized me to apply. May this Constitution give to our 
country calm and prosperous days t — may it prevent the retam 
of those intestine struggles in which victory, however legiti* 
mate, is always dearly bought 1 May the sanction which 
' you have given to my efforts be blessed by Heaven I Then 
peace will be assured at home and abroad — ^my ardent hopes 
will be fulfilled — my mission will be accomplished." 

It must be admitted that nothing could be better adapted 
than snch specious declarations, to " pull the wool" over the 
eyes of la grand noHonl 

But Louis Napoleon had a much deeper game to play thaa 
the utterance of superficial and plausible phrases. He set 
his myriads of agents to work throughout France, to excite 
alarms and spread terror among all classes, in reference to 
the secret and dangerous growth of the Socialists, who wei^ 
represented as political monsters with a thousand hideous 
heads, whose aim it was to overturn all law, security, order, 
and property. These agents declared incessantly that there 
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I but one of two things inevitable ; either the return of 
mtn and chaos, or the consolidation of all power in the 
▼igoroas hands of the President^, and the re-establishment of 
the Empire. The most efficient aids and emissaries of Lonis 
Napoleon were the priests. He had secretly made his bar- 
gain with the hierarchy. The chnrch and her powers were 
to be re-instated in their ancient glory, with the re-establish- 
ment of the Empire ; and in consequence, the priesthood all 
over France worked day and night in behalf of their patron. 
In the confessional especially, they were indefatigable ; and 
nothing was heard of scarcely bat the horrid growth of in* 
fidelity and socialism, and the advantage of the Empire; 
which, by the establishment of order and supreme power in 
the bands of Lonis Napoleon, wonld secure to all good 
Catholics the triumph of religion and rirtue. The dark and 
neiarions powers of superstition were enlisted to their utmost 
extent in his behalf. 

When Lonis Napoleon supposed that the public mind had 
been properly prepared by his agents, to make demonstra- 
tions of a popular character in his favor, he undertook a 
journey through some of the provinces. The prefects, 
majors, military commanders, and all other persons possess- 
ing aothority had received their instmctions long before. 
Every possible expedient was employed to excite the enthu- 
siasm of the multitude in favor of the President. In some 
places these precautions were unnecessary, for there he and 
bis government were popular. Elsewhere, however, they 
were indispensable to the proper exhibition of the adulation 
and enthusiasm of the populace. 

Accordingly, wherever the President appeared on this 
journey, he was greeted with universal shouts of Vive VJSm* 
pereurl At Bourges, Nevers, Monlins, Orenoble, and many 
other places, his reception was most enthusiastic. But when 
be arrived at Marseilles, he came very near making an abrupt 
termination both of his journey and his life. As the candi- 
date for the imperial Uirone proceeded through the eUef 
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streets of this cltj, they were strewed with flowers. Mnhf- 
tades of people crowded the thoronghftures ; bat it was ob* 
served that they were anxious and aneasy Id their appearance, 
and did not seem to look at the pageant so mnch as at the 
snrroanding houses; at vacancy, in fact everywhere, bnt 
never at any specific otject Nosegays in the greatest pro« 
fdsion were showered npon the carriage which conveyed the 
President and St. Amand, the Minister of War. Suddenly 
in their pathway a large pile of roses was observed to ob- 
struct their progress. An officer commenced to remove it, 
\ when beneaUi its fragrant and odorous masses an inf^rnj^ 
\machine was found concealed, which in a few moments' would 
liave exploded, and blown everybody within reach to atoms. 
This incident considerably disturbed the serenity of the 
President He immediately returned to Paris, overwhelmed 
with disagreeable reflections. He was at a loos to which 
party to attribute this conspiracy against his life — whether 
to the Legitimists, the Orleanists, or the Socialists. Yet it 
did not for a moment deter him from the execution of hit 
aims in regard to the Empire. His next step was to nego« 
tiate with the several courts of Burope in reference to the 
restoration of the imperial regime. Meanwhile^ innumerable 
memorials and appeals were sent to the President from all 
parts of France, beseeching him to establish order, and to 
crush the anarchical tendencies and disorganising aims of all 
disaffected traitors to the welfare and glory of France, by the 
assumption of the imperial authority. If any memorials of a 
contrary nature were sent to tiie President, their reoeptioa 
was not proclaimed to the public in the columns of the Moni- 
teurf At length the Senate, completely bought over by the 
agents and the money of Louis Napoleon, addressed him a 
memorial, representing the necessity of complying with the 
desire so universally and energetically expressed by the whole 
nation. In his reply to them, he asserted that the French 
people had clearly announced to him their desire for the 
restoration of the Empire ; and he informed them that^ after 
|;reat deliberation, and many anxious hours of apprehendoiit 
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in eonfleqaence of the immense reBponsibilities invoked in the 
&8Bnmption of the iipperial anthoritj, he had concluded to 
sacrifice himself to the welfare of the nation, to comply with 
their wishes, and to restore the Empire. 

One more precaution yet remained to be taken , to secure 
the triumphant and unanimous declaration of the French peo- 
ple in favor of the Empire, at the ballot-box. The last 
struggle was about to be made ; and it was not to be expected 
the hostile factions would yield without a conflict. The Or* 
leans dynasty, of which the now defunct Louis Philippe had 
been the head, still possessed an immense amount of property 
in France, estimated at three hundred millions of francs. On 
the 2Sid of January, 1852, a decree was issued by the 
President, compelling them to sell this property within a 
year. As long as the Orleans family retained this vast 
wealth in France, it necessarily gave them a large degree of 
influence. This compulsory sale of their property was justi- 
fled, both by the necessities of the case, and by the example 
of former rulers of France. Louis XYIII. had preyiously 
compelled the Bonapartes to do the same thing. Louis Phi- 
lippe had ordered the old moth-eaten Bourbon dynasty to 
dispose of their wealth in France 4n the same manner. And 
the time allowed by Louis Napoleon to the Orleans family 
within which to execute the decree, was much longer than that 
specified and permitted in the other instances.^ In addition 

■ Another cause assigned for this rigorous treatment of the Orleans 
familj was the fact, that, on the arrest of Lonis Napoleon after the 
affidr of Boulogne, a million dollars were said to haTO been taken from 
his person, and transmitted to the goTcmment at Lonis Philippe ; that 
this treasure constitiited aO the resources of his partisans both in 
France and out of it; and that it was ncTcr returned to the Prince at 
any subsequent period of his career. The fair inference therefore was, 
that it had been fraudulently appropriated to their own use by the king 
and his rapacious family. It is impossible now to ascertain the tmth 
or the falsehood of this statement: it rests solely on the authority of 
Louis Napoleon ; though a reasonable doubt may readily exist as to the 
possibility of his friends and himself aooumulating so Tsst a sum. 
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to this, the decree restored the state a large amount of pro- 
perty which the ** money-bag king " had filched from the 
national revenaes, and were thenceforth to be appropriated 
to the amelioration of the condition of the working classes. 
A large portion of this property in fact belonged to the na- 
tion, by the operation of an old law which provided, that the 
possessions of any prince, on his accession to the throne, be- 
came vested immediately in the nation. Lonis Philippe was 
called to the throne, and he accepted it, on the Tth of August, 
1830 ; yet afterward on the 8th of that month, he made do- 
nations of an immense amount of property to his younger 
children, to the exclusion of his eldest son and heir. The 
purpose of this swindle was to prevent this wealth from 
Testing in the nation ; and also to compel the nation to pro- 
Tide separately for the maintenance of his heir, when he 
had succeeded to the throne. All these devises vera illeg^ 
and invalid. 

At length, when all the preparatory steps had been 
taken, when the whole nation were convinced either of the 
benefits of the reinstated Empire, or of the uselessness of 
resisting its advent, a decree was issued commanding the 
people to declare their sentiments on the subject at the ballot* 
box. The same methods of constraint which had overawed 
and controlled the election of the President for ten years, now 
governed that in reference to the Empire ; and the result, as 
might be expected, was the same. The Empire was restored 
in the person of Louis Napoleon;. and thus, at last, after 
many long years of exile, labor, sulTering, and intrigue, tho 
ambitions son of Hortense mounted the very same exalted 
eminence which had once been occupied and adorned by the 
mighty Corsican I 

On Thursday* the 85th November, the Chief of the State 
communicated with the members of the legislative body, 
convened from their several departments to hear the oflicial 
declaration of the result of the elections, and to take part ill 
the inauguration of the Empire. Said he ; 
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<'I liave recalled yon from yoor departments, that joa 
may be asaociated with the great act which u abont to be 
accomplished. Although the Senate and the people alone 
bad the right to modify the Constitotion, I hare wished that 
a political body which has issued, like myself, from nniyersal 
Boffrage, should come to attest to the world the spontaneons- 
DesB of the national moTement which bears me to the Empire. 
I desire expressly that it should be you who, in certifying the 
liberty of the TOte and the numerical amount of the suffrage, 
ahould prove by your declarations the complete lawfulness of 
my power. To declare, in fact, to-day, that authority rests 
on incontestable right, is to give it the necessary force for 
founding something durable, and to insure the prosperity of 
the country. The Gove rnmen t,^ .^s^ you know, will only 
change it? foEflw Devoted to the great Tnleresir which InteU . 
ligence brings forth and which peace develops, it will restrain 
Itself, as it has hitherto done, within the limits of moderation ; 
for success never swells with pride the hearts of those who 
see in their elevation a greater duty imposed by the people, 
and a more elevated mission confided by Providence." 

The return of the votes on the question of restoring the 
Empire, was as follows : The affirmative votes numbered 
7,864,180 ; the negative were 253,146; the null and irregular 
were 63,326. Thus it appeared that through a singular com- 
bination of influences, both legitimate and illegitimate, the 
voice of the nation, with great unanimity, placed the imperial 
diadem on the head of Louis Napoleon. 

Two things were necessary to consolidate the power of the 
new Emperor. One was to crush and exterminate his chief 
enemies, who still lurked in France ; the other was the per- 
petuation of his family by a matrimonial connection. In the 
execution of the first of these a system of terror was inau- 
gurated. Private houses were entered and searched. The 
persons, and the papers of all suspected persons, were taken ; 
the former were conveyed to prison,,the latter were sealed up 
and afterward examine, for the purpose of obtaining testimony. 
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By this means hundreds who had been the active opponentfl 
of the imperial aspirant throughout France, were soon placed 
beyond the reach of doing harm, by being banished to the 
i^ds of Algiers or Cayenne. 
4r kA to the marriage of the Emperor, proposals were made 
by his ambassadors to several courts of Europe for the pur- 
pose of negotiating a match. One of these was the court 
of Sweden ; but for reasons which are not clearly understood, 
the imperial bridegroom was refused on every hand; and 
Louis Napoleon had the mortification to see the fairest 
daughters of royalty in Europe decline his proffered alliance. 
Here was a dilemma which was both dangerous and dis- 
agpreeable. 

During the winter and spring of 1852, the gay and elegant 
society of Paris was enlivened by the presence of a young 
lady belonging to one of the noblest families of Spain. She 
was graceful, accomplished, beautiful, and exhibited many 
qualities of mind and person which were both brilliant and 
attractive. She was rather bold and independent in her habits 
and costume ; but these eccentricities were of such a character 
as always to heighten her charms and render her more irre* 
sistibly fascinating. She was a very admirable horsewoman ; 
and when the fair Count ess de Teba rode riong the Bonle- 
vards, all Paris gaped agog with admiration and wonder. 
She soon became the most celebrated belle of the capital. 
At the imperial receptions, the gilded saloons of the Tuilleriea 
contained no face or form so bewitching, so lovely, and so 
pleasing as that of the young Spanish countess. The vulture 
eyes of the former lover of MadaB^^Szndmi and Mrs. How- 
ard soon fastened on her. It was indeed shrewdly asserted 
at the time, that she was there for the express purpose of 
being thus fastened on I It did not require a very long period 
for Louis Napoleon to perceive that here was a god-send for 
the elect of the whole people, but the rf jfftH jf thp^ prfn- 
cesses. Here was a lady of noble birth, of great wealth, of 
ancient descent though not bom in the purple, encumbered 
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hj no royal alliances, with no poor relations to provide for, 
and withal beantifol and charming in the extreme. His 
attentions to her gradually became marked and suggestive. 
He fonnd her, npon a more intimate acquaintance, to be 
highly intelligent, amiable, and more than all, an admirer of 
his own person, talents, and fame. She seems to have made 
some impression on his affections, for soon he offered to share 
with her his throne. Thus solicited the young Countess de 
Teba stood on no ceremony, and accepted the somewhat 
mature and fndftil, butyetjapfidal-bridegroom. The an^ 
nouncement of tb^bommg nuptials was publicly made to the 
Senate on th^ 22d of January, 1853. In this communication 
the Emperor thus expressed himself : 

" She who has been the object of my preference is of 
princely descent. French in heart, by education, and the 
recollection of the blood shed by her father in the cause of 
the Empire, she has, as a Spaniard, the advantage of not 
having in France a family to whom it might be necessary to 
giwe honors and fortune. Endowed with all the qualities of 
the mind, she will be the ornament of the throne. In the 
day of danger she would be one of its courageous supporters. 
A Catholic, she will address to Heaven the same prayers 
with me for the happiness of France. In fine, by her grace 
and her goodness, she will, I firmly hope, endeavor to revive 
in the same position the virtues of the Empress Josephine. 
<^^' I come then, gentlemen, to announce that I have pre- 
ferred the woman whom I love and whom I respect, to one 
who is unknown, and whose alliance would have had advan* 
tages mingled with sacrifices. Without despising any one, I 
yet yield to my inclinations, after having taking counsel with 
my reason and my convictions. In fine, by placing inde- 
pendence, the qualities of the heart, domestic happiness, 
above dynastic prejudices and the calculations of ambition, 
I shall not be less strong because I shall be more free. 

''Proceeding immediately to Notre Dame, I shall present 
the Empress to the people and to the army. The confidence 
16 
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wbich th^y have in me assnres me of their sjmpatby ; and 
yon, gentlemen, on better knowing her whom I hare chosen, 
will agree that on this occasion, as on some others, I have 
been inspired by Providence." 

This match was professedly one of affection and not of 
state policy ; yet the assertion to that effect in this address 
would have had more Influence conid people have forgotten, 
that overtures had been previously made to several royal 
families, and that they had been peremptorily rejected. 
/^Accordingly, the civil marriage of Louis Napoleon with 
Mdlle. de Montigo, the Countess de Teba, was celebrated at 
' the Tuilleries on the 29th of January ; and the religious 
ceremonies took place the next day, which was Sunday, with 
great splendor and magnificence at the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame. The Archbishop of Paris officiated on this interest- 
ing occasion. The venerable and capacious edifice was 
crowded with the most brilliant and elegant assemblage ever 
convened in France, or perhaps in the world. All the pomp 
of the Catholic service, all the opulence of the capital, all 
the beauty and brilliancy of the court, all the grim majesty 
of the military, whatever was illustrious in science and art, 
every resource of celebrity, fascination, and lavish luxury, 
were exhausted on the incidents and the displays of this feli- 
citous day. The imperial couple sat on two thrones erected 
in front of the high altar. Sublime and heavenly melody re- 
sounded beneath the lofty arches of the ancient pile. A nu- 
merous and gorgeous array of priests assisted. The great 
representatiyes of the army, of the senate, of the municipal 
authorities, of the diplomatic corps, delegations from the 
great cities of France, and the most brilliant and beautiful 
female leaders of fashion in the capital, — all were there. 
The agitation of the young Empress, the focus of so msny 
inquisitive eyes during the ceremony, was extreme. It was 
necessary for the Emperor to soothe and allay her emotions. 
All passed off happily and favorably ; and everybody, except 
the fierce and implacable leaders of the dark snd desperate 
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(ketions, rejoiced at the consnmmation of the imperial 
nuptials. 

The Emperor signalized his marriage by an amnesty, which 
restored to liberty and France nearly five thonsand persoor 
who were suffering banishment or imprisonment for politt6al 
offences. The list embraced several women, and one child 
fourteen years of age. But it did not include any of the 
more dangerous and distinguished enemies of the Emperor. 
All the banished generals, and all the men of importance 
who were expelled after the events of December, 1851, still 
remained under the ban of exile. It was estimated that a 
thousand political offenders, including all those who were 
really dangerous, were still unpardoned. Their number was 
considerably augmented by the sweeping arrest on the night 
of the 6th of February of thirty or forty gentlemen, who 
were suspected by the government of being the secret Paris 
correspondents of Belgian, Swiss, German, and Italian Jour- 
nals, and of having put in circulation rumors unfavorable to 
the character of the new Empress. This arbitrary arrest, 
effected in the night, and without due process of law, or the 
slightest proof of offence, created a good deal of dissatisfac* 
tion and temporarily affected the funds. The Legislative 
Assembly met on the 14th of February, and with the other 
bodies was addressed by the Emperor in a brief but em- 
phatic speech. He said that order had not been disturbed 
within the year ; the law, in resuming its empire, had allowed 
the return to their homes of a majority of the men who were 
made the subjects of necessary rigors ; the riches of the nation 
had increased ; the activity of labor had developed itself in 
every branch of industry ; the form of government had been 
changed without any shock ; great works have been under- 
taken without any new tax or loan ; peace had been main- 
tained without weakness ; all the powers have recognized the 
new government; and France then had institutions which 
could defend themselves, and the stability of which did not 
depend upon the life of a man. " These results," says the 
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XiBp^ror, " hoT« not eort great efforts, beeuoae they were is 
the minds and for the interests of all. To those who wonld 
donhi their importanoe, I will reply, that scareelj fourteen 
months ago France was delivered up to the haaards of an- 
archy. To those who may regret that a wider fteld has not 
been g^ven to liberty, I will reply, that liberty has never 
aided in fonading a dnrable political edifice; it crowns it 
when it has been consolidated by time. Let ns, besides, 
not forget that the immense majority of the country hat 
confidence in the present and faith in the fntnre; there 
still remain incorrigible individnals, who, forgetfal of their 
own experience, of their past errors, and of their disappoint- 
ments, obstinately persist in paying no attention to the na- 
tional will, deny the reality of facts, and in the midst of a sea 
which every day lowers more and more, call for tempests in 
which they wonld be the first to be swallowed up. Thea« 
occult proceedings of the diflferent parties serve no pnrpoa* 
but to show their weakness, and the government, instead of 
oeing disturbed at them, only think of governing France and 
tranqoilfiing Europe." 

The Emperor fhrther assured the legislature that all th» 
resources of the 6ountry should be devoted to useful purposes ; 
and that every possible means should be em ploy^j|; :trTender 
France still more prosperous, secure, ana nappy, than she 
had ever been. One significant proof of the probability and 
the truth of this declaration was the fact that the standing 
army, which in Louis Philippe's reign had numbered eightj 
thousand men, had been, during the preceding year, reduced 
to thirty thousand, and was then about to be diminished to 
twenty thousand. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Origia of tlM War in tbn Crinwa— Insulting Letter of KiohoUs L to 
ikB Pronoh Bmpofor — Barly Hutory of tho Crimes — The EmpreMr 
Catherine IL— She ■objngntee the Crimea— Origin of Senwtopol — 
Nloholu L resoWea on the Conqneoi of Tark^-— The Eolj PUoes is 
Pnlestine — Commnnicfttione between Ntchoha and the British QoTonif- 
ment — The War — The Peaoe — The Treatj of Paris — Prorivona 
of the Trea^ — Lonis Napoleon the real Hero of the War — The 
Engfish Press and its Adulation of him ^ AContrast — Visit of Louis 
Napoleon to QoeoB Tlotori*^— Bstmct from the Lonffon Times — 
Addresses by Corpotations — Attempt to Assassinate Louis Napoleon 
Ia Paris— Yisit of Qjooen Victorin to Lonis Napoleon — The Exhibi- 
tion of the Worid's Industry — Ths French Press on the English Al* 
fiance — Birth of the Prince of Algeria — Frantic Joj of tike Nation 
— Addresses of Congratulation — The Emperor's Answer to tho 
Sennto — His Pious Beplj to the C(frp9 ZiyriUa<{^— Abdel-Kader — 
Bwbos. % 

ScAxoBU had the geotral joj tnd congratalation which 
attead«d the iaperial anptialB sabgided, when the political 
horizon of Eorope became darkened with the gloomy and 
lowering portends of war. The memorable stmggle in the 
East for the supremacy of the Crimea and Constantinople was 
abont to take place. When Lonis Napoleon was elcTated 
to the imperial throne, he dispatched to the Emperor Nicho- 
las, in common with the rest of the sovereigns of Europe, a 
messenger informing him of his new dignity. Nicholas re* 
tamed, after some time, an answer so cold, so ambJin uMie. 
and so destttnte of all coarte^ — even of that hollow and 
worthless conrtesylPhldi ubtially characterizes the intercourse 
of BOTereigns not actually engaged in war, — that Lonis Na- 
poleon could not fail to receive it as a direct insult He de- 
termined to be rcTeoged ; but, true to his nature, he proceeded 
•lowly and adroitly in the execution of his purpose. The 
16* 
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molt of his maehinatioDS wai the haatening on of the war ia 
the East, and the altimate resolta which followed : — the send* 
ing of a powerful French armament to the Crimea; the 
memorable battles of the Alma, Balaklava, Inkermann, and 
Serastopol ; the nniform Tictories <^ the allied armies ; the 
baffling of the ambitions aims of the prond Czar ; his deep 
mortification and disappointment; and eren his prematnre 
death, which was nndonbtedlj prodoced by the disasters which 
befell his arms in the conflicts of the Crimea. By all these 
Lonis Napoleon was in the end amply ayenged I 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that in this nineteenth 
century the mighty tide of human events has been mshing 
back again, from the gold«bnrdened climes of the West, to 
those Tcnerable scenes and landmarks in the East which were 
renowned in ancient history and mythology ; but which, during 
some ages past^ had escaped the scrutiny and lost the interest 
of mankind.^ 

Many cycles have reyolred since the quiet shores of the 
Eoxine ^ecame the scene of war's tnmultoous agitation. 
The triumphant legions of Alexander the Oreat^ of Mithri- 
dates, and of Pompey, there suocessi?ely discovered a con- 
genial resting-place in their wearied careers of conquest 
Afterward, the ferocious cohorts of Gknghis Khan and Tamer- 
lane, having devastated immense tracts of Asia, and spread 
desolation over half a continent, found themselves beneath 
the cool shades of the wooded vales of the Crimea ; and there 
they also ceased their march of triumph. 

In this same region, anciently termed the Tanric Oherso- 
nesns, Iphigenia, the beautiful daughter of Agamemnon, 
having fled in terror to escape the execution of a cruel vow, 
became the high-priestess of her chaste protectress, Diana ; 
erected a splendid temple to her solemn worship ; and conse- 
crated the land forever to the sublime religion and philosophy 

1 SeTend pages are here inserted from the aathors work, entitled: 
• ^ThsLif4 and Biign of NickoUu /., Smperor of JtutriOf" fto. 
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of Greece. And afterward, as age after age reyolyed, that 
fertile and delicious clime became SQCceasirely the prey of the 
invading Qreeks, the Romans, the Goths, the Tartars, and 
the TarksjO^t length, in the year llli^ the Empress 
Catherine 11. of Russia, suddenly arousing herself fron^ the 
voloptnons embraces of her fawning and pampered paramours, 
tast her ambitious eyes abroad over its rich valleys and fruit- 
covered plains ; and she resolved that they should become 
incorporated into her vast empire. For a time she forgot, or 
at least suspended, her tender and licentious dalliances, in 
order to obey the promptings of a sterner and perhaps a 
nobler passion, — that of conquest and aggression. The 
policy which she adopted was the one to which the Muscovite 
sovereigns have ever been partial ; she extended her protec« 
tion first, she imposed her jurisdiction and supremacy after- 
ward. She first induced the khans of the Crimea, by her 
secret emissaries, to resist the Turkish authority. A war then 
ensued between the sultan and his rebellious subjects. The 
Russian empress interfered, and at length stipulated for the 
independence of the Tartars from the Turkish yoke. The 
khans being thus free, she next provoked animosities and 
conflicts between them. She was again invited to interpose 
She complied with the request of the khans ; she took their 
causes of dispute into consideration; and restored peace 
among them by inducing the reigning khan, Sahim Gheray, 
to adopt Russian principles of government. This excited 
the rebellion of his subjects, as Catherine intended that it 
fhonld ; and he was forced to abdicate the throne. He was 
then dragged as a prisoner to an obscure Russian town ; was 
delivered over to the Turks and was finally beheaded by them 
at Rhodes. Thus, the Crimea being left without a legitimate 
master, Russia easily assumed the sovereign power ; and this 
lawless assumption Turkey was at last compelled to confirm 
and recognize, by the solemn treaty of 1784. 

The Crimea being thus annexed to the Russian Empire, it 
was necessary to create a new metropolis for the new pro« 
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▼laoe. Prinee Potempkb, then the minuter of the trimnpluuit 
BnpreH^ settled the qoeedaa ef the locsfioe of the cspitel, 
after s peculiar fiuhioo of hie owb. He toesed np • ooia, 
mod Bimferopoi, the socient capitel, wee destined stiU to 
ntain that dignity. The seat of the aew goremmeDt waa 
established there, large barracks were erected, and a strong 
garrison was placed in occopatioa of the works. 

Bnt still, the ambition of the inTincible Catherine was nol 
astiated. Imperial mi^jestj and greatness were without an 
adequate representative among the cities of the sonthem ex* 
tremitj of her dominions. She mnst possess a fortress of 
anfficient SMgnitade to defend the Crimea from external 
attack, and as a formidable centre for her own fbtore aggrea* 
don. The old and obscnre town of Akhtiar was fonnd ta 
offer Tcry great advantages for sach a pnrpose. Immediately 
an armj of workmen were ordered thidier, and enormous 
works were at once began. New harbors were excamted. 
Immense arseaals were built. Colossal fortr e s s e s were con 
atrocted. Vast quantities ot the munitions of war wen 
accumulated. All the resources then possessed bj the art 
of engineering were exhausted in the defence of the places 
and in the oonstruction of its works. A powerful and per- 
manent garrison was statioiied there, to overawe tbe Sultan, 
and to protect Russian commerce in the Black Sea and the 
Dardanelles. And this new bulwark of Russian power, this . 
grim portend of coming aggression, was then called Sevas- 
topol,-^ name which has since become heir to a world-wide 
but an unfortunate celebrity. And soon the shores of the 
Crimea became stodded with the splendid palaces and sump* 
tuous retreats of the nobilitj of the Russian capital, who 
were enamond of its balmj skies, its delicious atmosphere, 
its fertile plains, and iu beautifiil scenery. 

Nicholas I. had occupied the throne of the emu for nearty 
thirty years, when he seems to have come to the conclusion, 
that the period had at length arrived, when he should realise 
the glorious and crowoiag project of bis life and aBsbHioa,-^ 
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tke fiDtl Mid eomplete sobjogation of the throne of the Sal- 
tans to his own, and the incorporation of the Enropean 
empire of Uie infidels into that of the orthodox belierers. 

That was in truth a sablime spectacle, presented bj the 
powerfol Osar, as seated in his northern capital, he delibe- 
rately contemplated the achierement of this vast enterpriae. 
That he nerer for a moment doubted the certainty of ihis oom* 
plete success, will readily be admitted by all who are familiar 
with the stem character of Nicholas, with the imbecility of 
the sultan, and with the relaUve physical forces of their two 
empires. And this gorgeous dream of Oriental conquest 
was the same which bad once fired the imagination of the as* 
piring Catherine ; but which her sudden death had prevented 
ber from attemptiDg to realise. Alexander I. had been 
direrted from it, by his terrible conflicts with Napoleon L 
And now Nicholas, not less ambitious and more powerM 
than either, determined to emulate the fhme of the Oreat 
Peter, the first founder of the empire, by himself deserriag 
the equal title of its second creator, by adding to it tbe Tasl 
conquests which his triumphant arms would make, over the 
patrimony ef the descendants of the False Prophet 

NeTer had a more gorgeous conception than this, inflamed 
the imagination, and elicited the abilities, of a conqueror. 
It would have thrown a halo of transcendent glory around 
his name, had he been the ultimate yanquisher of that once 
formidable and sanguinary power, which for so many ages 
had disturbed tiie repose of Christendom; which had crushed 
the stately republic of Tenice ; which had assaulted ^e bul- 
warks of Vienna ; which had desolated the commerce of the 
Mediterranean ; and which had inflicted on so many myriads 
of unfortunate believers the horrors of a captivity fhr worse 
than death itself. And had the Cxar been able to realise this 
stupendous scheme of conquest, his consolidated empire 
would then indeed have been more colossal than any other 
which has ever existed ; than that of Alexander the Great, 
flian that of Charlemagne, than that even of Napoleon L 
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Preparatory to commencing this vast project, Nicholas eii« 
doarored to cajole and deceive the British government, either 
into active co-operation with him, or into a passive indiffer- 
ence to his measures. He took occasion to express his 
feigned sentiments of amitj toward England, to the English 
ambassador then at his court. Sir H. Seymour, in February, 
1854. Said he: " It is very essential that the English go- 
vernment and I should be on the best terms ; and the neces- 
sity was never greater than at present. I beg you to convej 
these words to Lord John Rnssel. As long as we are agreed, 
I am quite indifferent as to the rest of Europe." "It in- 
stantly occurred to me," continued Sir H. Seymour, in re- 
ference to this conversation, "that it was incomplete, and I 
determined to inquire more particularly into his views. I 
therefore said to his majesty, 'Permit me to take a great 
liberty.' ' Certainly; let me hear what it is.' I observed 
to him that I should be particularly glad if his majesty would 
add a few words which would tend to calm the anxiety with 
regard to the affairs of Turkey, which existed in England. 
r^id Nicholas ,' * The affairs of Turkey are in a very disor- 
ganized condition. The country indeed seems to be going to 
ruin, (menuce mine;) its fall will be a great misfortune, and 
it is very important that England and Russia should come to 
a perfectly good understanding upon these afflEdrs. We have 
on our hands a sick man, — a very sick man. It will be a 
great misfortune, if one of these days, he should slip away 
from us.'"*' 

In 1868, the French ambassador at Constantinople had 
been instructed to inquire into certain alleged grievances 
which were inflicted upon the Latin or Roman Christians in 
Palestine. The Sultan, on receiving the communication of 
the French ambassador. General Aupieh, on the subject, im- 

■ **No^ avons sur lea bras on homme malade,^~Q& homme^oM- 
ment malade ; ce aera on grand malheur si, un de cea Jours, il d«Tait 
BOOS 4ehapper; sortoiit avast que toutet les diapoaiUoiis 
ftusent prises,** fto. 
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mediately appointed a commission to inrestigate the grounds 
of complaint. This commission declared, after the necessary 
examination, that the Latins were entitled to the gnardian- 
elrip of the " Holy Places" in question, inasmuch as they had 
been formerly named in a firman which the Snltan had granted 
to that charch, as entitled to that trust. 

Here then was the decided pretext for hostilities for which 
the Czar so eagerly searched. He immediately wrote to the 
Sultan, Abd-ul-Medjid, insisting that the privileges of the 
Greek Christians in Palestine had been invaded ; and requi- 
ring that the custody of the Holy Places should be withdrawn 
from the Latins, and entrusted to the Greeks. The Snltan, 
on receiving this portentous epistle from the Czar, was terri- 
fied. He immediately annulled the proceedings of the com- 
mission, and appointed another to take the same matter into 
consideration. This commission attempted to obviate all 
causes of dispute, and reported in favor of allowing the Greek 
and Latin Christians to have equal access and right to the 
great Cupola of the Holy Sepulchre ; and that the Latins 
should have access to the Tomb of the Virgin, and a key to 
the Church of Bethlehem. 

To this very reasonable arrangement the French govern- 
ment acceded ; and here would have been an end of all diffi- 
culty so far as everybody was concerned, excepting the Csar. 
But he did not entertain the remotest idea of being satisfied 
with any thing ; no concession, however fair and reasonable, 
would have been received by him as a final adjustucnt of 
the dangerons and unhappy dispute. With the most desj^- 
cable duplicity and dishonesty he directed his ambassador to 
insist, that the key which the Latins were to possess, should 
be that of h side-door only ; and that the promulgation of the 
decree of the Saltan should be read in Jerusalem in the most 
public manner, and then announced throughout the Turkish 
dominions. To these absurd demftnds the Sultan showed an 
nnexpected and spirited resistance. He was inflexible in 
reference to the important matter of the hey; and the entrance 
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to Um Oreat Door of the Cbnrch of tbe H0I7 Sepntelm wm 
formft]] J eotniBted to the Latin monks. 

Nicholas pretended to be incensed at the stobbornness of 
the Saltan, and his resistance to his jnst demands ; and in the 
spring of 1858 he announced that he was abont to send to 
Constantinople an extraordinary ambassador of high rank, 
commissioned to set forth in fell his demands. On the 
Ist of March, accordinglj, Prince Menschikoif arrived in 
Constantinople; and the yerj next day demanded and re* 
ceived an andience with the Saltan. This yery first procedure 
was an insolt to the Ottoman court and sovereign, inasmuch 
as diplomatic etiquette imperatirely required, that he should 
first have had an interview with the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fiirs. A month passed away In arrogant and unreasonable 
assumptions on the one side, and in vain attempts at concilia* 
tion and arrangement on the other. At length, on the 5th of 
May, Prince MenscbikofT announced to the Divan, that he 
had received the uUimatum of the Czar, the acceptance of 
which on the part of the Sultan would prevent any further 
difllculties. This ultimatum was in substance a demand, 
that the Sultan should acknowledge a Russian protectorate 
over all the Oreek subjects of the Ottoman empire,— « con* 
cession which would have been equivalent to establishing a 
Russian supremacy over two-thirds of the population of the 
Turkish dominions. Menschikoif allowed the Sultan twelve 
days for the acceptance of this infamous proposition ; which 
was ultimately r^ected. 
X It is not our purpose to narrate all the events of the 
memorable war in the East. Sevastopol fell, after a siege of 
a year's duration, and after a hundred thousand men had 
perished around and within her walls. An armistice was 
proclaimed between the belligerent forces early in the year 
1856 ; and, in a few weeks afterwards, the plenipotentiaries 
of Austria, Russia, France, Great Britain, Sardinia, and 
Turkey, duly accredited from their respective governments^ 
assembled in Paris, to arrange the preliminaries and the con- 
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ditioiis of a treatj which should gire permaBent peftoe to m 
trooUed continent. 

On this important and memorable occasion, which inrolTed 
tiie Tital interests of so manj millions of human beings^ 
Austria was represented bj Coant Bnol ; Rnssia, by Oonnt 
Orloff; France, by Prince Walewsti; Great Britain, by 
Lord Clarendon ; Sardinia, by Connt Caronr ; and Turkey, 
by Ali Pacha, — diplomatists of the highest eminence and 
celerity in Europe. 

On Sooday, March 80th, 1856, the long and ardnons labors 
of these plenipotentiaries terminated. 

The draft of the general treaty of peace drawn np by the 
Comiii de BSdcuiion having, in Uie sitting of Saturday, ob- 
tained the sanction of the Cong^ss, the plenipotentiaries of 
the contracting Powers met the next day to proceed to the 
fermai aet of aiftxing their signatnres to the document. M. 
Feoillet de Oonches, chief of the protocol department in the 
JUBnistry of Foreign Affairs, had caused seven copies of the 
treaty, written on parchment, to be prepared and placed 
on the table of the conferees in such a manner that each 
eopy was put befbre the plenipotentiary of the government 
by which it was to be ratified. After the text of the seven 
copies had been carefully compared, the plenipotentiaries 
proceeded to affix their sig^tures to the end of the treaty. 
Count Waiewski, as President of the Congress, signed first, 
and the other representatives in the alphabetical order of 
their respective countries. It was at this moment that the 
amperor was informed by electric telegraph that the treaty 
of peace was being signed ; and his Majesty sent back word 
to tiie members of the Congress that he would be ready to 
leeeive tiiem after they had concluded their task. But, 
although the mere act of affixing their signatures occupied 
the plenipotentiaries but a very brief portion of time, yet the 
whole of the formality of signing lasted nearly two hours, as 
the i^nipotentiaries, in addition to their signatnres at the 
bottom of each protocol, had to affix their initials to the 
IT K 
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different para^aphs, the whole number of sach minor sign^ 
tares being, it is said, thirty-eight. The plenipotentiaries of 
each contracting Power signed first the copy reserved fov 
their government, and then the other plenipotentiaries signed 
in alphabetical order. In this manner, each contracting 
Power figuring at the head of the signatures of the copj 
which it was to ratify, all difliculties as to etiquette or pre- 
cedency were avoided. To each signature was immediately 
attached the privy seal of each plenipotentiary. Immediately 
after the close of the sitting, all the plenipotentiaries repaired 
together to the Tuilleries, where they had the honor of being 
received by the Emperor. Cabinet couriers were sent off in 
the evening to London, Vienna, Berlin, St. Petersburg, Turin, 
and Constantinople, in order to submit the treaty to the 
ratification of their respective sovereigns* 

The first point of this treaty implied a material guarantee 
—the nentralization of the Black Sea — the only high-road to 
Constantinople for a Russian fleet. Russia was to destroy her 
arsenals and forts in the Black Sea, which was to become a 
commercial sea, with European consuls in its ports. On the 
land side, the Danubian Principalities were to form a barriei 
against any farther attempt at aggression by Russia. 

The second point had a moral, political, as well as a general 
object. Russia renounced all pretension to interfere in the 
internal administration of Turkey, which latter entered into 
the great family of nations. 

The Emperor Alexander II. solemnly declared that he 
renounced sincerely and completely the traditional policy of 
Peter the Great and of Catherine II., as regarded the exten- 
sion of the Russian Empire in the East. 

The third point guaranteed the jfireedom of the navigation 
of the Danube to all countries. 

The fourth point secnred the immunities and privileges of 
the Christian subjects of the Porte. 

The fifth point concerned Nicolaieff, which was to be dis- 
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mantled, the Aland Islands, Ismail, and Bomarsand. All 
these points were satisfactorily settled. 

The treaty was signed with a quill expressly prepared for 
the occasion. The plenipotentiaries intended each to retain 
the pen with which he signed his name and made his flonrishes. 
But the Empress Eugenie having expressed a desire to pre- 
serve the quill with which the treaty was executed, the pleni- 
potentiaries acceded to her wish, and a pen was accordingly 
provided for this distinguished purpose. An eagle's quill 
was selected, which was elegantly mounted in gold and gems. 
Why this bellicose emblem was chosen, instead of a more 
pacific goose-quill, does not clearly appear I 

The moment the signatures were completed, a telegraphic 
signal sent to the Invalides indicated the happy consumma- 
tion ; and a hundred and one discharges of artillery pro- 
claimed in tones of thunder, to the astouished and delighted 
inhabitants of the capital, the welcome tidings and auspicious 
news of "peace on earth, and good- will to men." 

This much-discussed treaty of peace was signed on the 
anniversary of a great event. On that day, forty-two years 
before, was fought the battle of Paris, the last act of the 
great drama of which Europe was the theatre ; and on the 
following day the Russians entered the French capital, and 
dictated terms of peace where now their ambassadors came to 
ask for it. 

, This j^naZe to the war in the East, so flattering to the pride 
of the French people, was chiefly due to the skilfhl manage- 
ment of Louis Napoleon. It was through hi8 efforts that 
England had combined with France in supporting the cause 
of Turkey. He took care to send to the Crimea a powerful 
and efficient army, to press on the siege of Sevastopol, to 
drive the young Czar to extremities, to compel him to pro- 
pose terms of peace, to summon a congress of plenipotenti- 
aries, to appoint his capital as the place of meeting, to 
miperintend and control their deliberations ; and, finally, so 
•to mould them thai the chief glory and profit, both of the war 
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and of the peace, shoald redoand to himadf and t9 lis 
Empire. 

It cannot be denied that the clttef gainer bj this war was 
the Emperor of the French. Nor was it the least important 
of his advantages that he had become the allj of England. 
Previons to that alliance she had been his worst enemj amon|^ 
the nations. The tone of the whole English press m 1852, 
and previonaly^ in reference to Lonis Napoleon, was abashrs 
and derisive in the extreme. There probably never was thai 
same amount of printed ridicule heaped npon anj one maa, 
as that which the English press lavidied on Louis Napoleon 
previous to this alliance. They stigmatised him in the vilest 
language as a despicable parvenu, as a worthless debauchee^ 
as a stupid and uUy adventurer^ as devoid of all talent, and 
force or digni^ of eharacter; and they asserted that hia 
election to the presidency was an eternal and ind^ble dis- 
grace to the French people. The London Times especially, 
the great literary monster of the age, exhausted every resource 
of sarcasm and abuse on the unhappy aspirant to the Imperial 
crown. 

It is both amusing in itself, and illustrative of the utter 
worthlessness of the popular hue and cry, to observe the total 
diange of tone and sentiment which characterised the British 
press after the alliance with France had taken place, and 
during the progress and after the conclusion of the war. 
Between the years 1862 and 18&5, by some potent and 
mysterious process^ the character and almost the identity of 
Louis Napoleon had' been totally changed. At the latter 
period the English press and people landed him to the skies 
as a man of prodigious abilities, of great worth and dignity 
of character, of noble and lofty sentiments, as the saviour 
and benignant genius of France; and his elevation to the 
imperial throne was spoken of as the most fortunate and pro- 
pitious event which had happened to France in many genera- 
tions. The London Times now became frantic in his praise. 
It could scarcely find language with which adequately ta 
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tfcprew tiie transcendent merite of the very man upon wboae 
head, three years before, it had exhausted every expression 
of contempt, hatred and derision. And it need scarcely be 
said, that to every reflecting and impartial mind, both the 
extreme of censure and the extreme of adulation were unde*- 
served and unjust. Louis Napoleon is neither on the one 
hand an idiot or a demon ; nor is he on the other a demigod 
or an angel. 

So very popular had the alliance between France and Eng* 
land rendered Louis Napoleon in the latter country, that, in 
1855, he and the Empress Eugenie visited the British queen 
in her own dominions. The display of courtly pageantries 
and lavish hospitality, of aristocratic adulation and of popular 
applause, was prodigious and overwhelming. Addresses were 
made to his Imperial Majesty by the great corporations of 
the British capital^ The style which characterized all these 
addresses may be inferred from one or two examples. We 
quote from those offered by the ancient and honorable Corpo- 
ration of Windsor, and by the Merchants, Bankers, and 
Brokers of London. The former body emitted the following ; 

"We are sensible, Sire, that to the wisdom and vigor of 
your Imperial Majesty's councils, and to your unceasing en« 
deavors to promote the true interests of the powerful and 
generous nation which Providence has committed to your 
care, may be attributed that prosperity and happiness which 
your country now so freely enjoys ; and we venture to augur 
that, by encouraging a friendly and personal intercourse be* 
tween your Imperial Mi^esty and the sovereign of Ghreat 
Britain, your Majesty adopts the surest means, not only of 
strengthening a happy and stable alliance between the two 
countries, but of maintaining the liberties and civilization of 
Europe. 

" May your Imperial Mijesty and yonr illostrions Consort 
long live to enjoy every domestio and personal blessing, 
and the loyalty and attachment of an admiring and gpratelU 
people. '^ 
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The address of the London merchants contained, among 
other sentiments, the following : 

**We fervently rejoice in the advancing prosperity of 
France, in l^e consolidation of order, in the establishment 
of confidence, so eminently manifested under yoar Mi^esty's 
reign. 

" We desire that these blessings may continue ; that a 
growing and mntnally advantageous commercial intercourse 
may be maintained between the two countries, — and, above 
all, that the inhabitants of both may be so connected by the 
ties of reciprocal esteem and good-will, that their present 
amicable position may endure for this and succeeding gene- 
rations, to their common welfare, and the advancement of 
civilization throughout the world. " 

The replies which the Emperor made to all these fond ad- 
dresses were calculated to flatter the pride of the British 
people, to increase his popularity with them, and to render 
the harmony of sentiment between the two nations more com- 
plete. The populace following the example set them by the 
court, expressed their admiration of the imperial visitor in 
the most extravagant and tumultuous manner. His appear- 
ance in the public highways was the signal for the joyous 
assembling of thousands ; and he who had formerly paced 
the streets of London almost destitute of a shilling, and de^ 
pendent entirely upon the despotic yet amorous partiality of 
Mrs. Howard for his daily subsistence, now rode along the 
same streets as the honored guest of the British monarch, and 
overwhelmed with the rapturous adoration of that very same 
crowd, whose disorders and breaches of the peace he had for- 
merly aided in person to suppress, as a London constable I 

On the occasion of this visit the English press exceeded in 
its praises of the illustrious stranger, all its previous achieve- 
ments. The London Times as usual took the lead. The 
following extract from its columns is interesting, when con 
trasted with the furious abuse of him, which several yean 
before had been concocted by the same brain, which had been 
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printed by the same type, and which had been issaed firom 
the same office : 

"It was the associations connected with Napoleon the 
Third — the remembrance of his deeds, and the knowledge 
of his worth, which pressed along his progress the millions 
who this week have given to the world an imperishable testi- 
noBj of their appreciation, their amply founded appreciation, 
of fortitude in ironbies, energy in action, conrage amidst dan- 
gers, and clemency amid triumphs. They honored the wiS' 
dom and probUy which occupied a mighty throne, and 
honored the thousand princely qualiiies which had won it : 
they honored the great man who had retriemd ike prospC' 
rUy and the power of France : they honored the good sove* 
reign, whose chief care is the welfare of his people ; and in 
the greeting offered to Napoleon, we may truly add, there 
was loTe for the nation which he had restored to its legitimate 
place amongst the powers of the earth at a moment most 
critical to its destinies, and giren back, with the suddenness 
of enchantment, all its internal prosperity, after conyulsions 
which made the most sanguine despair of its future. Oiven 
back I He has opened for it a new career of unprecedented 
success f 

The Emperor returned to his capital, greatly gratified with 
the results of his visit to the British queen. But his plea- 
surable sensations were somewhat diminished by an attempt 
to assassinate him on the 28th of April, when riding near the 
Barrier de I'Etoile, shortly after his return. On that occasion 
the Emperor behaved with his usual calmness of demeanor : 
and was the first to ride up to the Empress and assure her 
of his safety. In his address to the Senate in answer to their 
congratulations upon his escape, the Emperor remarked that 
there are some lives which could not be destroyed until they 
had fulfilled the destiny assigned them by Providence ; that 
his mission was not yet finished ; and that until it was com* 
pleted no assassin's blow could injure him. The best '' Pro* 
vidence'' which, on that occasion as well as several others. 
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»T6d Us life» was a fine coat of steel mail on which the 
Btmost art of the armorer has been exhausted, which he ee«- 
iteotij wore on his person.^ 

A few months afterward, the prolific Qaeen of England re» 
turned the visit which the Emperor ci the French had made 
her. On that memorable ooeasion, the brilliant capital of 
France assumed unwonted hoes of splendor, and exhibited 
scenes of festirity and Joj, soeh as probaUj Enrope had 
ncTer seen befora. The "World's Exhibition of ludnstry" 
had gathered together there a host d struigers, both opulent^ 
Mttinent and obscnre, from every quarter of the habitable globe. 
The great centre of modem dvilisatioa, Inxnry, art, science 
and fisshfon, exhansted all her infinite resonreeSy to ifl4Nress, 
delight and charm the royal visitor. Daring many agea 
there had never been such aa event as these reciprocal visits 
between the English and French sovereigns ; and the ecoi^ 
sioB was rendered as memorable as human ingennity combined 
with wealth, refinement, and liberality, could, make It It 
wera vain and useless to attempt a description of that gay 
carnival which marked the presence of the Britain Queen and 
ber attendants in Paris. The impressioa which was pro- 
duced upon the public mind by the events which there took 
place, may be inferred from the followiug extract from one 
of the leading Parisian journals, which appeared at the ter- 
mination of the queen's visit : 

''France and England are at the head of the eiviliiatioo 
of the world. They concur equally, althongh with qualities 



1 The Msudn's nane in this lofttMioe was Piaaori. He approaofaed 
the Emperor and fired twice. The teooad ball graied Napoleon's 
hat The aasaesin was immediatelj seized, and afterward tried, con- 
vieted, and executed. A prcTions attempt to destroy Lonis Napoleon 
had been made on the 4th of Jalj, 1864, at the Optra Comtqv4, by four 
men who stationed themselvee at the door; but tlKur toepieions oondnet 
eansed tliem to be arretted. They were the ageatt of two seeret soeie- 
ties, oonpoaed of forty members, who had sworn to establish a repabUa 
aad prodaim Blaaqni dictator. 
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iifen%, fn the enoonragement of hnman intelltgeiice in the 
path of progreflfl. They are by agreement to accomplish 
together thai mission of peace which they hare received firom 
ProTidence, and from which they do not allow themselves to 
be led a«tray by the complaints and the irritations of envions 
and egotistical rivalries. When two nations intermingle and 
become identified in a perpetual exchange of ideas and 
things, how can they be otherwise than allies ? . . More than 
once it has been attempted to disunite the two nations on the 
most frivolous and ridiculous pretexts. Scarcely two years 
ago, were we not witnesses to the strangest spectacle f Have 
we not seen England a prey to illusions somewhat peurile, in 
a stale of alarm about our designs, and arming "herself to 
resiBt a ehimerieal invasion from France ? What suspicion 
and defiance 1 What violence and insult I Confidence is 
BOW happily reestablished. The alliance which for a 
Boment one might have conceived to be menaced has re- 
covered firom that shock, and even those who repelled it with 
the greatest wrath and indignation proclaim it for evermore 
unshakable, and necessary for t&e prosperity, the glory, the 
honor of the country." 

The felicity of Louis Napoleon was now about to receive 
a further augmentaUon, and bis sudden yet vigorous empire 
to be strengthened by an additional element of perpetuity and 
power. On the 14th of March, 1855, a son and heir was 
bom to the Emperor. On this occasion, the acooucJteur 
was M. Dubois, the grandson of that M. Dubois who ofll- 
dated in the same capacity to Maria Louisa some fifty years 
before, at the birth of the nnfortanate King of Rome. He 
afterward received firom the grateful Emperor a present of 
forty thousand francs ; being twice the sum bestowed by the 
first Emperor on the physician of the Austrian Princess. 

The joy exhibited throughout France, on the birth of the 
imperial prince, was excessive. The birth of the King of 
Borne had not elicited greater displays of enthusiasm. The 
name given to the new heir of the empire was Napoleon* 
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Loaif-Eogeoe-Jean- Joseph- Prince of Algeria, and FUa d$ 
France, The addresses of coDgratnlatioa sent to the happj 
Emperor from all the corporations and cities of France were 
innumerable. To all of these, he made prudent and polite 
replies, which were well received. The following extracts 
will serre as specimens of the whole, and are usefnl as indi- 
cating the prevalent feeling of the nation. The first was in 
reply to the address of the Senate : 

"The Senate has participated in my joj on hearing that 
.Heaven has given me a son, and jon have hailed as a happy 
event the birth of a child of France. I intentionally make 
use of that expression. In fact the Emperor Napoleon, my 
uncle, whtf had applied to the new system created by the re- 
volation all that was great and elevated in the old regme, 
had resumed that ancient denomination of the children of 
France. The reason is, gentlemen, that when an heir is bom 
who is destined to perpetuate a national system, that child is 
not only the scion of a family, but also in truth the son of the 
whole country, and that appellation points out to him hia 
duties. If this were true nnaer the old monarchy, which re- 
presented exclusively the privileged classes, how much more 
so is it now, when the sovereign is the elect of the nation, the 
first citisen of the country, and the representative of the in- 
terests of all f I thank you for the kind wishes which yon 
have expressed for this child of France and for the Empress. " 

In reply to the congratulations of the Corps JjegislaHf, 
the Emperor delivered himself piously as follows : 

" I have been much affected at the manifestation of you 
feelings at the birth of a son whom Providence has given me. 
You have hailed in him the hope, so eagerly entertained by 
the nation, of the perpetuity of a system which is regarded 
as the surest guarantee of the general interests of the country ; 
but the unanimous acclamations which surround his cradle do 
not prevent me from reflecting on the destiny of those who 
have been bom in the same place and under similar circum- 
stances. If I foel hopes that his fate may be more fortunate. 
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It 18 in the first place becanse I confide in Providence, becaase 
I cannot doabt its protection wben seeing it raise up, by a 
concurrence of extraordinary circnmstances, all that it w^ 
pleased to level forty years ago, as thongh it wished to give 
strength, by martyrdom and misfortane, to a new dynasty, 
springing from the ranks of the people."^ 

< It was on this bftppy ocoanon that Louis Nftpolton exhibited his 
elemenoy by visittng the Chateau d^Ambo%%$^ where the heroio Priaoe 
Abd-el-Kader was confined, by liberating him from bis prison, and by 
providing handsomely for the support of the despoiled ruler of Algeria. 
Abd-el-Eader gratefully aecepted Che proffered boon ; but all the objeets 
«f Imperial generomty were not as appreciative of it. Immediately 
after the conclusion of the war in the Crimea, Barbee, the former oon- 
•pirator against the ProTisional Qovemment, wrote a letter to a Mead, 
in which he expressed his Joy at the triumph of the arms of Franoe. 
Thin letter was shown to Louis Napoleon, who immediately ordered his 
release from prison, where he had been confined ever since his attempt 
against the goTomment. But Barbes indignantly reftised to receive 
his ft*eedom from the hands of a despotic usurper. He insisted on 
remaining in prison. He was then expelled f^m it by main force. 
Unable to remain under lock and key, he reftised to e^Joy his liberty 
or even to live where a despot reigned, and fled to England. ThiB is 
probably the most singular instance of ludicrous stubbomntss o« 
leoord. 
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OHAPTEB XIII. 

thb Balstioii of Lo«ii Napoleon to Uanhftl St Amasd— Tho Anaj of 
tho AUiet— St Amawl uid tko (Tn^i tf'jSte— Ho tekoo no port la 
tho BoToladon of Fobrury — Leoding qnoUtf of St AnMd— ffit 
poonliar Aflliotiono— Hia Soocoasoo — ^Tho Slondoro which thoeo Sno- 
oooMo eliolted *- Tho Mootal Tortnroo wUoh thoj infliotod on Urn— 
His onlj Remody— 8t ATnand ond tho Prioit— Ho la appointnd 
Gomnandor of tho Army of tho Boat— SnifiBn nadar a dvondM and 
ftilal D iaa a ao P roooodlnga at VanuH-Bnbarkation for tho Criaiaa 
BatUo of tho Alma^Horeiaaa of tho ZonaToa— Bxortiona of Si. 
Anand— Tho Vlotoiy— Ho aloopo on tho Battlo-fleid^ His Farowoll 
to the Amy — Boaigna tho Coaunaad to 0«n««l Ganrobort — Hlf 
Doath. 

In order to form a eorreet idea of the charaeter and eaner 
of the Emperor of the French, it will be neeessarj to sarrej 
the qualities, and to sketch the history of those men who were 
his chief confederates, and his most important opponents. 
This will enable as to compnte the nature of the difficnlties 
which he OTercame in his upward pathway to the throne ; and 
the varied intellectual resources which erentaally secured him 
the yictory. Besides all this, the biographies of these men 
are interesting and important in themselres. 

Probably the most remarkable confederate of Louis Napo- 
leon, and the one to whose talents and labors he owes the 
greatest debt of obligation is Marshal St. Amaud. 

It was on the 14th of September, 1854, that two hundred 
and eighty-four ships appeared on the Black Sea Never 
before had so vast an armament pressed the bosom of that 
watery waste. It contained the confederate armies of Eng- 
land and France, sailing directly to the Crimea, for the pur- 
pose of subduing the Russian Colossus. Lord Raglan, a 
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pupil and a type of the iron Wellington, commanded the 
English forces. St Arnand was the chief of the French 
troops. He was a warrior of a pecaliar monld ; he was one 
of those adTcntarons captains who are frenzied with military 
ardor ; who shine like meteors, and who are often cTentaallj 
eonsmmed bj the intensi^ of their own heat. His greatness 
was the product of the last revolntion ; for his ungoTemable 
actirity which would hare been, and indeed long had been, 
suppressed and crushed by the preralence of peace, had 
enabled him to rise to the summit of political importance, 
while less impetuous spirits prudently withdrew firom the ran 
of the contest. Marshal St. Arnaud, when the coup d'etai 
of December was determined upon by the President of France, 
stepped forward and demanded the chief post of danger on 
ibat memorable day. His offer was accepted; and to hia 
energy and talents the success of the morement was in a great 
measure attributable. 

St Arnaud fought for twenty years in the deserts of Africa, 
aad the captire Abd-el-Kader was a living trophy of hia 
{ffowess. In these inferior positions, he often displayed supe- 
rior talents ; and Marshal Bugeaud eren thea discerned hia 
future celebrity. Although St Arnaud detested democracy 
and politics, yet that prejudice was only the result of a sol- 
dier's ignorance. He was one of the swords of France, one 
of her most effident weapons, and it was only necessary for 
a crisis in the history of hia country to occur, in which the 
combination of a sword and an intellect was necessary to 
strike a blow and to direct a movement of decisive import- 
ance, to enable him to display his real power and fulfil his 
legitimate destiny. Such a revolution was not that of Feb- 
nary. St Arnaud witnessed its prog^ress and issue without 
concern. Consumed with disgust and contempt he returned 
to Algiers from his temporary visit to France ; he even looked 
with pity on his former comrades in arms who plunged 
eagerly into that commotion, — on Cavaignac, Bedean, La- 
morici^, Ohangamier, and Lefld. He could not oompre* 
18 
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hend why they shoald take an active part in 8uch a reroln- 
tion ; why soldiers and heroes shoald fight for the supremacy 
of the rabble ; why their swords shoald be made prope for 
anything bat thrones and dynasties ; and in one of his letters 
from Algiers immediately after his retnm thither, he said : 
" It is not yet time ; the g^eat rerolation in France and the 
last, has not yet come ; bat it soon will come I" St Amand 
was a wise prophet as well as a brare soldier. The revolu- 
tion which was to seal his glory had not yet come ; but he 
entertained anboanded faith in its advent, nor was his confi- 
dence disappointed. 

The great conflict between the Executive and the L^^ 
lature in 1851, presented jast sach an occasion as the General 
desired, and he did not hesitate a moment which side to take. 
It was bat reasonable that a soldier shoald declare himself 
for the ruling power. Louis Napoleon had formed a very 
correct idea of the character of St. Amaud, who at that time 
commanded the division of Gonstantine. The latter suddenly 
learned that he was to be summoned to Paris, and that the 
porte-folio of the Minister of War was to placed in his hands. 
He at once discerned the path of destiny, and determined to 
accept the offer. 

The leading quality of men like St Amaud is, never to 
yield to the pressure of difficulties, and never to despair of 
success. At first indeed he had the modesty to feel some* 
what abashed at the novel duties which devolved upon him. 
But his genius was adapted to the emergency, and hence the 
glory and the success with which he executed the details of 
the coup d^etat which the sagacious Louis Napoleon entrusted 
to him. In reward for his services, the grateful despot 
heaped honors and rewards upon his head. He was made a 
Marshal of France. Wealth, influence and power were con 
ferred upon him. He was prosperous and triumphant far 
beyond his most sanguine expectations. 

But all human happiness is imperfect, and every cup of 
bliss is alloyed with a bitter ingredient In the midst of his 
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good fortane, the Marshal was afflicted with many toitares, 
both physical and intellectual. The imagination of man can 
scarcely conceive the intensity of that misery which corroded 
the strong heart of this valiant and heroic soldier. In this 
respect the intensity of the Marshal's nature became his dead- 
liest curse. Such men as he always pass their whole lives in 
a fitful fever. They cannot make any allowance for the 
delicacy and the fhiilty of that casket — the body — in which 
the rich jewel of their souls is encased ; and hence it is 
often shattered and broken long before its time. 

At each point of his triumphant progress the Marshal was 
aiBicted by the blows of misfortune, and each fresh promo* 
tion occasioned a new addition of mental sufTering. Imme* 
diately after his promotion to the post of Minister of War, 
he was distressed with the death of his son, — a fair and talented 
youth in whom his soul's affections centred. The stricken 
father — ^the stem hero — exclaims with agony in a letter to a 
friend : " Poor child I he was so noble, so strong, so brave ; 
and yet I must lose him I I was too proud of him. He 
made me too happy. Ood has smitten me." From that 
hour forth the name of Ood was frequently uttered with reve- 
rence by the daring and reckless warrior, who had passed so 
many years in impiety and dissipation. 

Six weeks after the death of his son, St Amaud, whose i 
domestic affections, like those of Mi xabeau and Danton, were ) 
Tery strong, was again afflicted by the decease of his mother. 
But grief and suffering still threw their black shadows over 
his path. Let us briefly recount the steps of that Calvary 
on which at last he died I As soon as the Marshal had at- 
tained the highest rank in the military hierarchy, the jealous 
spite of inferior and less successful men punished him for his 
success by the propagation of the most abominable calum- 
nies. All the unfortunate incidents of his stormy youth, when 
the impetuous impulses of his passions had hurried him into 
many follies and misfortunes, were now exaggerated and nar- 
rated. It was said, among many other things, that when 
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yomig he had been expelled firom his regiment for theft ; thai 
he had aecnmnlated imramerable debts \ that when a Tagi^ 
bond and fhgitiTe in London he had enbeiated npon the 
eharily of a prostitute, and had even pawned her dothes for 
bread; that he had committed rapes and sednctioBS inno- 
meraUe; that his fortunes had become desperate, and hk 
character abandoned, in the extreme, when a lucky accident 
obtained him an inferior appointment in the armj about to 
proceed to the conqnest of Algiers. 

The Marshal was informed of these, and many other 
slanders. There is always in such cases an officious Mend 
whose " excellent intentions" induce him to repeat them to 
the subject of them. These detractors irritated and mortified 
him beyond endurance; for they defaced and deformed alt 
t^at his long labors had been spent in attaining, — his rank, 
his fome, and his popularity with the army. St Amaud'a 
spirit— always strong, firm, and impetuous in its impu ls e s 
(diafed like a caged Numidian lion within his bosom, at the 
oonsciousness of the existence of tiiese reports. But it waa 
utterly impossible to put a stop to their dilfhsion. It is pos- 
sible to say to an editor, you shall not write offensive or hoa- 
tUe articles ; to a Journalist, your paper is suppressed ; to b 
legislatire assembly, you shall not discuss any topic which haa 
not iieen proposed by the ministers. But no human power 
can silence the tongpuea of myriads of intelligent, gossipping, 
and satirical people ; nor prevent gay and talkative women 
of fashion, whOe reclining in their luxurious arm*chairs, in 
the confidence and familiarity of the drawing-room, from ut- 
tering gracefully those witty and sarcastic jesu which indicate 
both their talent and their unfriendliness; which flyswifUy 
as with the wings of a vultare, and lacerate the reputation aa 
with a vulture's claws. The ancient story of Prometheus was 
an admirable illustration of the process and the results of 
calumny. Some wise men can despise all this ; but the Mar^ 
shal was not one of these fortunate few. 

In his confidential intercourse with his brother St Amaad 
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betrayed the secret of his mental tortares. He had errone- 
oasly imagined that a man might remain a prirate indiyidnal 
as to private character, after he had embarked on the stormy 
and malignant sea of politics. He even beliered that three 
or fonr powerfol factions might be crashed without exciting 
rerengefnl emotions. He thought that, in a pnbKc career, all 
the follies of youth, its yices and its eicesses, were redeemed 
and wiped away by the subsequent acquisition of military 
glory. But he soon discovered his mistake. He found that 
the great and rich hated him for his success ; and that the 
miserable thousands who, in the garrets and cellars of the 
eapital, were dying of hunger, the crashed Orieanists, the Bed 
BepaUicaos, the Bourbontsts, and the Moderate Republicans, 
•^all were ready to secure a crust of bread and to satiate 
their jealousy and hatred, by the utterance of the most out- 
rageous calumnies against him. Thus the Marshal, in spite 
of all his glory, was a constant prey to anxiety and secret 
chagrin. He suffered from what he knew was said against 
him ; and he suffered even still more from the formless and 
uncertain apprehension of what he only suspected might 
have been uttered. 

There was but one possible relief to all this agony. He 
needed greater fame; that wish made him sleepless. He 
formed the last and most desperate resolution of which such 
a man under such circumstances is capable : — that of con« 
' founding all his enemies by the splendor of new mUitary 
achicTements. Physical suffering, the result of early indis- 
cretions, together with anguish of mind, darkened his soul. 
The mystic angel had drawn around him, and enclosed him 
within a circle, into which no one but his young and beautiful 
wife dared to penetrate. To her he communicated his Inmost 
thoughts and emotions ; and she approved of the resolntion 
which he had taken, to enter again upon the field of conflict 
He did not exclaim like Manfried, to the rocks and abysses : 
" Forgetfulness and oblivion 1" But he cried out with ardor 
and earnestness; "An army! an army I a battle I" And 
18* 
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thus it was tlutt to St. Arnand the war in the Crimea was the 
most fortnnate and propitioas erent in the world. It was the 
only medicine for the wounded and bleeding heart of this mar 
so long tossed upon stormj seas, so often shipwrecked, sc 
fireqaently Bared from min, so triumphant, and yet so miser 
able. It was in troth his only hope. 

Lonis Napoleon was both sagacious and grateful. He saw 
precisely the position of St Amaud, and he resolved that he 
should hare ^e command which he desired. The Army of 
the East was placed under his orders. 

Before setting out on this last great expedition the Marshal 
spent a short time in the distant and quiet shades of a small 
island called Hyeres, in the repose of whose umbrageous 
retreat he endeavored to calm and soothe his chafing spirit. 
Here he accidentally met an humble and obscure priest, a maa 
fh>m whose breast all worldly strifes and passions had been 
expelled ; a man who felt the vanity of all earthly thingrs, 
and who lived alone for contemplation and for virtue. The 
hero of Algiers formed with this excellent person one of those 
short and sweet friendships which are so disinterested, which 
are so rare in their occurrence, which are so soothing to the 
afflicted spirit, and which resemble so much the ideal aud 
romantic loves of youth 

"There's nothing half so sweet in lift 
Aa love*8 yonng dreftm," 

saye friendship such as this 1 The great soldier and the pious 
priest held many long conversations together as they walked 
upon the shore, and listened to the sublime and never-ceasing 
melody of old ocean, or as they sat beneath the refreshing 
shadows of some leafy bower. As the cool water brooks in 
a thirsty land revive the fainting seal of the traveller, so the 
intelligent and religious conversation of the pastor cheered 
and purified the turbulent and vexed spirit of that famous man 
of war. From that hour forth till the day of his death, the 
thoughts of God and of sublimer and better things than 
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mtttt, were deeplj impressed apon the heart of St. Amaad. 
Such results sometimes occur in the singular and multiform 
developments of human character, amid the ricissitudes of life. 

The Marshal returned to Paris. The Army of the East 
was about to embark. The excitement of preparation and 
command suspended for a time his mental sufferings. The 
hope of wiping away every stain from his fame and character 
by great exploits ; the thought of engaging and ranquishing 
the mighty Muscovite power, upon which achievement he had 
often meditated in the still and starry nights of his African 
bivouacs, inspired him with g^at joy. He felt that his youth 
was again renewed, that his soul was quickened and invigo- 
rated, that the mental and physical strength of manhood had 
returned. There might yet» on new fields of glory and in firesher 
wreaths of immortality, be found happiness for St Amaud I 

In all things St. Amaud was destined to contradictions 
and disappointments. Scarcely had he embarked when he 
was seized with a terrible and consuming malady, and the 
Ckneralissimo of the allied armies was stretched on a thorny 
couch, like a chained captive, at an hour when vigilance, 
strength, and activity, should have been his pre-eminent 
characteristics. This terrible disease— the ossification of the 
heart — affected every part of his system. Repose was for 
days a stranger to him. The pernicious fevers of the Asiatic 
frontier of Europe were added to this disease; and these, 
combined with the remains of former attacks resulting from 
other causes, produced physical sufferings so excruciating that 
sometimes the strong intellect of St. Amaud was-overwhelmed 
by them, and he raved with the paroxysms of madness. At 
length he ceased to believe in the impotent power of medicine, 
and he looked for his only cure in the cannon's month. 

When the army arrived at Yarna other disappointments 
befell the Marshal. The necessary stores did not arrive in 
time. Strange and miserable imbecility characterized the 
proceedings of the English cabinet, and the English com- 
manders. The cholera began to rage among his troops, water 
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WM alBOit iB«coeMib1e» and the calmaitieB of eonilftgratioB 
incTMsed the honors of the scene. A seventh part of the 
citj of Yama was destroyed bj fire. With death working 
literally at his heart, the heroic Marshal gased npon the 
strange and appalling spectacle aronnd him. He wrote to 
his brother on the 9th of Angnst, 1854 : " I am in the midst 
of a Tast sepulchre. To all appearance I am rerj gay ; bnt 
in reality my heart is broken. " To complete his misery, he 
saw the Russians retreating, and the allnring chance of an 
immediate battle and Tictory was lost He beheld the ftitore 
fortunes of the war inroWed more completely in the diplomatic 
web which the perfldions and selfish policy of Austria was 
weaving for herself, and his ardent and impulsive spirit cursed 
her perfidy in no measured terms. In these moments his 
misfortunes seem almost to have overwhelmed him. The sweet 
dream of glory which had sustained and cheered him, now 
appeared to desert him. His situation daily became at Tama 
more dreadful. It seemed as if the army under his command, 
by no fault of his, had been brought thither to perish without 
having fought a single battle. Said he, in a letter to a friend, 
" I study, I look around me for resources and expedients, I 
ask assistance from God ; but I recoil with grief at the fsarfnl 
reality." This reality was the increasing prevalence of 
cholera among the soldiers, the want of provisions, the un- 
certainty of the future, and his own diminishing physical 
health. Then he began to measure his strength as the miser 
counts his gold, when he sees it rapidly diminishing. He 
desired to make good use of his remaining time in executing 
immediate and decisive measures ; but he was hampered and 
impeded by the sluggishness, imbecility, and cowardice of 
Lord Raglan. He urged the desirableness and the certain 
success of his plans with that superannuated hero ; and at 
length, after great exertions, his eloquence succeeded in 
inf\i8ing into the council the necessity of immediately leaving 
Yama and embarking for the Crimea. 
The expedition was resumed As long as there was op- 
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portndlTf ftnr aetl<m the hret which barned in the reins of St 
Animid eiutained him. Bat after this coandl of war, in 
which he had, with great effort, carried his point ; when he 
was alone in his tent thinking of his young wife, his daughter, 
]na firiends, and France, the domestic delights of the fireside, 
and the delicious g^en fields and breesy hills of his own rural 
residence, he exclaimed, with a heart oppressed with sadness 
and anxiety : " Ah, Montalais ! Montalais I when shall I bury 
myself again in your sweet retreat, and enjoy in your dellght- 
M traaquiHity, trae happiness, tea from all business and 
mankind f' 

Ob the 14th of September, 1854, the allied troops disem 
barked at the '' Old Fort" in the Crimea. The dying Mar- 
shal, for such by this time he really was, rejoiced at the pros- 
pect of striking one blow at least for France before he expired. 
It was truly wonderM to obserre how this undaunted hero 
Aeeeived the army as to his real condition for some time 
longer, by his abnost supernatural actirity. He passed whole 
days in the saddle. He hastened evefy movement of the 
troops. Minutes then possessed to him the magnitude and 
the importance of years. 

On tiie 19th of September the march began from the " Old 
Tort" The army was drawn up in the shape of a wedge ; 
the dirision of Oeneral Oanrobert formed the point; and the 
advance toward the Alma begani' The allied fleet remained 
at anchor, sweeping with its guns the position of the Rus- 
skns, and the fhr-famed marksmen of Finland. The army 
of the Russians under Prince Menzikoff awaited the approach 
of the Allies, posted, forty-fivelB'dTIBBinrin number, on the 
rugged heights of the right bank of the Alma. The next day 
the battle beg^n at six o'clock in the morning. We will not 
Ibllow the details of the conflict. There had been long dis- 
putes in the council of war, on the preceding night, as to the 
plan of attack. The dying Marshal was again compelled to 
encounter all the obstacles which cowardice and ignorance 
kad opposed to his morements at Yama. Even Oeneral 
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^s^Det resisted, on this occasion, the proposed ezecatioii of 

that verj rotatory moyement, in which he afterwards won so 
mnch glory; and it was astonishing to observe how mnch 
self-command and clearness of mind St. Amaud displayed in 
that Tezatioos council of war, the last in which he ever took 
part. 

The battle was fonght with great bravery, especially by the 
French. The heroic Zonaves climbed, in the face of a sweep- 
ing fire, abrupt and dizzy heights, where the chamois could 
scarcely find footing. After the chief brunt of the battle had 
been sustained by the French, the English came slowly up to 
the attack. The conflict lasted for many hours, but toward 
night the Russians were completely routed, and were dis- 
lodged from every position. Had he possessed the command 
of sufficient cavalry St Amaud would have pursued the van- 
quished to the gates of Sevastopol, and the war might have 
been ended with one blow. But in this purpose his ardent 
spirit, consuming itself with its last expiring fury, was over- 
ruled. Lord EAglan again interfered. 

St. Amaud encamped that night in the midst of the dying 
and the dead, on the fleld of glory which his own valor had 
won. Extended on the ground, on some hay, and covered 
with a military cloak, he passed a night of agony and exhaus- 
tion. Such immense ravages had disease made on his person 
th«t he was scarcely recognizable. The army remained three 
days without advancing, in opposition to his wishes. At 
length when the camp was pitched near " Makenzie's farm" 
he was attacked with cholera, and his condition became de* 
plorable in the extreme.' He found his strength utterly fail- 
ing, and he was compelled to resign his command to some 
successor. Surrounded by his friends and stafT he prepared 
to transmit an order to the oldest general of division in the 
army, conferring on him the authority of commander-in-chief, 
when an officer, who had been slightly wounded at Alma six 
days before, approached him and handed him a sealed letter. 
This letter the officer had carried from the beginning of the 
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etapalf^. In it the Emperor of tlie French gare to him the 
command of the French army, in case of the death or resign 
nation of St. Amaad. That officer was Oeneral Ganrobert. 
The veteran warrior at once obeyed the imperial will. He 
next bade adiea to the army. He rode through the ranks in 
an open carriage, wrapped in his pelisse, with a Turkish cap 
on his head, reclining on cnsMons, faint, emaciated, and dy- 
ing* The soldiers left their ranks, crowded aroand the car- 
riage, and wept He extended his hand to them ; and as 
maaj of the impetnons ZonaTes as could touch it, kissed it. 
After this Lord Raglan, Oeneral Caurobert, and Oeneral 
Bnsiinet, Tisited him in his tent, and bade him farewell. He 
was thence removed to one of the vessels riding at anchor in 
the bay. There he immediately received the last sacraments 
of religion from a Catholic priest ; and he rapidly sank from 
day to day, until at last his eyes were closed in death, " as 
calmly as flowers at set of sun,'' on the 29th day of Septem- 
ber, 1854. 

Such was the life and such the death of Marshal St. 
Amand ; a man of great talents, and of strong and ungo- 
vernable passions ; whose youth was spent in turbulent vice ; 
whose riper years were devoted to the attainment of military 
glory ; who rose at last to the first rank in his profession ; 
who was the most efficient support and instrument of Louis 
Napoleon in attaining supreme power ; and whose whole life 
and most brilliant achievements were all tarnished and em- 
bittered by those early excesses, whose stigma and whose 
eurse followed him implacably to the grave I He was the 
miUiary Mirabeau of the Nineteenth Century. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Q«B«nl Oanrobert — Hit peenliw Qentus — HIb rnBtrkablt AotiW^ 
and VlgUiMe — Hit p«raonat AppMranea — His BIrfh and Tontii «• 
Bla BxpMte Is Alglef*«*-Hle tosdoti in tka Orimcft— H« mooMdi 
Si Ansvd to tlit Chlaf CoMiMd^Urd Bftdoliflii^Difloidtlw •! 
Caarobarf • poaitioD^Ha raalgna Um Ckiaf GawuBd^Ia tba ^ 
of IMylomaoj— Hia Mioaiaii to Swadaii— A Oi«ak MjrtlH-na i 
af Ganrobart and Peliaaiar. 

OxnEAL Oahbohxbt, wbo raeceeded 8t Arnaad In Ilia 
command of the French armj in the Crimea, was a man not 
aaworihj of the high post to which the discernment and the 
partiality of Lonis Napoleon adranced him. His natnre 
was essentially sympathetic and generons ; his inteUeet ex- 
ceedingly prompt, energetic, and penetrating. He differed 
from Us predecessor in one great feature, that he nerer 
wished merely to play a pai% or to seem a hero; bnt he aimed 
at 5«tfi^ what honor and dnty impelled him to seem. He waa 
rery aiable and accessible to the soldiers ; and possessed a 
happy originality of manner in his addresses to them, which 
rireted their attention, and won their applause. Thus on 
one occasion addressing the calvary, he said to them : ^ Yon 
are living balls, which I throw when and where I please.'^ 
Hence he soon became the farorite of the army. After their 
return from the Crimea, Canrobert, who had preceded them, 
wa| ordered by the Emperor to repair to Lyons, and meet 
them there. As soon as the Crimean veterans beheld him 
they shouted with joy : " There he is ; there is our father I" 

This title Canrobert had deserved by his conduct at Se- 
vastopol. During the winter which preceded the fall of that 
great fortress, he had displayed the utmost solicitude for the 
comfort of his men. He endeavored assiduously to pave the 
way to future victory by sustaining the moral courage of 
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ttoo\a already exhausted by famine, exposnreand pestilence. 
He was constantly on duty. He was always serTing at the 
trenches. He proved by his bold and daring deportment 
that he entertained more soHcitade for the lives of others, 
than he did for hii own. He was the Lannes of the French 
army in the Crimea. 

Id person Marshal Canrobert resembles a village beadle. 
His Agare is not large, and the pecoHar featnre of his face 
is a small, ronad, np-tnmed nose. No one would ever ima- 
giae from his appearance that he was one of the most able 
and brilliant military men in Europe. His bravery was almost 
fabulous, and he seemed to pass through a shower of balls and 
bullets as an actor does through the sham fights of the theatre. 
His whole history proves that he has always been a favorite 
of fortune. Every dynasty in France has had its eminent i 
military leaders. Thus under Louis Philippe, Marshal ) 
Bugeandwas the popular hero. Under the Republic there 
were Liamorici^re, Changarnier, and Cavaignao ; and under 
Louis Napoleon, Busquet and OanroberfltBTerinherited the 
glory and the power of their predec^ors. 

Marshal Canrobert was bom in 1810. In 1828 he left St. 
Oyr as a sub-lieutenant ; two years afterward he obtained a 
slight promotion, and was then sent to Algiers. That country 
is the classic land which for twenty years has been the nursery 
of French generals and heroes. It is an excellent field for 
the development of physical strength, and for the exhibition 
of multiform bravery ; but it has been asserted that that war of 
thickets, and those skirmishes with an enemy who were as 
quiet as a reptile, was not a scene propitious for the develop- 
ment of military genius. Nevertheless, such as the war was, 
Canrobert distinguished himself by his skill and daring on many 
occasions. At the storming of Hemsen he received the brevet 
of Captain. In 1850 he had risen to the rank of General 
of brigade. In 1853 he was made Oeneral of division. In 
that year Louis Napoleon appointed Canrobert his aid-de* 
camp. He had formed a very high estimate of the bravery, 
19 
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I the capacity and the fidelity of the (General ; and moreorer 

esteemed him as nj^tvmate man. Soch men the Emper<ir 

has always attached to himself, haying faith in their star. 

He avoids nnfortnnate men, howerer talented aud meritorions 

I they may be, although he himself for many yearn was con- 

' Btantly and pre-eminently the rictim of misforiane. 

The chief exploit of Ganrobert in Africa was his celebrated 
retreat from Bonsaada. In that achierement he was sar- 
rounded and blockaded by an orerwhelming force. The 
plague also infested his ranks, yet he succeeded in escaping 
safely by the employment of a skilful stratagem, and relMed 
his weak detachment from their perilous position without any 
serious loss. 

When General Ganrobert arrired at the Crimea, he was 
heralded by quite a distinguished reputation. Galled, Tory 
soon after the opening of these tremendous conflicts, to assume 
the chief command, his conduct exhibited firom the first the 
utmost energy, capacity, and forethought His arrangement 
of the campaign was adroit and skilful. Mid his personal con« 
duct everywhere was intrepid in the extreme. He was 
wounded both at Inkermann and at the Alma. During the 
long and desperate siege of Sevastopol, his soldiers, exposed 
to the rigors of winter, to the ravages of disease, and to the 
constant fire of the Russians from their batteries, would have 
perished by thousands and myriads, had not his solicitude for 
their welfare, and his admirable prudence and energy inter- 
posed. His vigilance was remarkable. At the first sound 
of the guns of the Russians, whether in day-time or the night, 
he mounted his horse ; he dispatched his aids-de-campeYefj^ 
where ; he visited in person the scene of danger ; he superin* 
tended every mofrement; and he remained with his troops 
until the conflict was ended. His return to his tent, after 
such scenes, drew forth the enthusiasm of his soldiers, and 
huBzas in his honor often resounded from one end of the 
French lines to the other. 

During the progress of the siege Lord Radcliffe was sent 
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by tha BritiBh goTerpment to visit Seyastopol, and examine 
the camp of the Allies. In the execation of his researches 
he stopped at the tent of Oanrobert. Scarcely had they com- 
menced to converse when the sndden. thunder of the distant 
cannon of the Rnssians resonnded over the plain. Several 
igidB'de-camp immediately entered for orders. Oanrobert 
rose from his seat, told Lord Raddiffe that the enemy had 
commenced a sortie, and that he mast monnt his horse and 
visit the scene of conflict. The English ambassador expressed 
a desire to accompany the French commander. The latter 
instantly acquiesced, and the horses were ordered. They 
rode together to the battle-field, and continued their conversa* 
tioo almost under the Russian batteries ; but Lord RadclilFe 
could not discover any of the troops of the Allies, though he 
saw plainly that the artillery swept the trenches, that clouds 
of dust and smoke were rising from the ravines, and he heard 
loud echoes reverberating from the rocks. " It is not pos- 
sible," said Lord Radcliife, "that our soldiers are fighting 
in those hollows.'' Oanrobert replied : ** These ravines, my 
lord, are our battle-fields ; and it is proper that I should par- 
ttcolarly call the attention of a visitor like yourself to the 
singular and unfortunate j>o8ition in which o ur diplomatists 
have placed these brave soldiersT "They ight under the most 
desperate disadvantages ever known in the history of war- 
fare. " Lord Radcliffe could not but admit the truth of the 
assertion. ♦ 

When General Oanrobert was entrusted with the supreme 
- command, he found not only those perplexing questions of 
diplomacy which had so much embarrassed St. Amaud, en- 
tangling and confining himself; but he met with other annoy- 
aaoes to which his predecessor had been a stranger. His 
former companions were now his subordinates; and his sud- 
den elevation above them wounded their self-love. The rigor- 
ous mechanism and discipline of the military hierarchy does 
not permit the least resistance to be made to these changes 
and promotions. The chief diflkenltyof this description Oan- 
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robert encoootered with the baoghtj retenn of Waterloo who 
commaoded the British forcee. Lord Baiclaa felt and exhi- 
bited great repngnaQce to act ae aa equal in anthoritj with a 
joong general, so recentJj his inferior. The conseqaence was 
that for a time, the anitj of strength waa broken, and great 
delays ensaed. The same disadvantages resnlted which, aa 
Homer relates, foll<}wed the qoarrels of the Oreek princei 
around the walls and fortresses of the ancient city of Priam, 
The magnanimity of General Canrobert made eyeiy effort to 
OTercome and dissipate this feeling on the part of Lord 
Baglan. He was convinced indeed, as was Oiner,^£acha, 
that by stopping at Sevastopol the Allies were on ly siny eiog 

f the hair of the Bnssian bear; bat the dTpTomatists had eon* 
trived and decreed that it should be so, and he waa compelled 
to submit. The difficulties between the two allied oomman- 
ders increased, until at length co-operation became impoe- 
aible. Canrobert then offered to resign to the intractable 
Baglan the entire direction of the operations. The propoeal 
was accepted ; but Lord Baglaa immediately determined on 
such measures as rendered a rupture between the two armies 
and their generals inevitable. Canrobert^ rather than increaae 
the difficulty, resigned the chief command entirely, requesting 

* the Emperor to appoint MarsbaJL£eliaeier in his plac^ His 
request was complied with ; although Louis Napoleon would 
have preferred General Busquet as incumbent of that post 

General Canrobert^ when again placed at the head of hie divi- 
sion, conducted himself with the same ability and energy which 
had always characterised him. He had been made the victim ' 

^ of the politic maxim of the A pstriaa cab inet, who professed 
to contract and loealiae the war, and who entertained the 
selfish and ambitious design of aetiflig aa the mediatanx between 
the contending natioaa of a continent. Canrobert was do- 
bated by the intrigues of Locd. John Bjnael and^Qti^n do 

! L'Huys, and made a sacrifice to the alliance between England 
and France. 
But as is his invariable onstomy the Emperor Napoleon y 
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Ibitkfiil to hit deTotod teiraiit, and two months After hfs nftif* 
notioD of the chief command he bettowed upon him the InUon 
of a manhal ; thna railing him to the haghest rank in ttio 
viUtarj hierarchy. 

Afkur Us return from the Crimea, Marahal Oanrobeft wan 
dispatched npon a diplomatic mission to Svreden, for the par* 
pose oi obtaining the hasid of th^.fsir Prineeas Tasa in mar- 
HagB for the Bmperor c f the Fre nch. It ii a cirenmitaooe ' ^ 
Qlostratiye of the tangled inrolntfons of the web of Bnfopeaa 
politici, and especiallj of that Gordian knot known as tho 
BMteni Qnestion, that the inflnonoe and iatrlgnei of Russia 
at the Conrt of Stockholm, prevented the Karshal from eon- 
dacting the blooming Swedish princess to the naptial bed 
now occupied by the beautiful Countess de Teba. What con* 
sequences might hare ensued to the future destinies of France 
and Europe had the Swedish match been consummated, it 
would be Tcrj difficult to predict The Empress Eugenie had 
most excellent reasons for receiring the yisit of the Russian / 
rOrand Duke Constantine at the Court of the Tuilleries in / ^ 
11857, with the utmost cordiality and the most magnificent * ^ 
^faospiUlity. 

Oeneral Pelissier was the most fortunate of all the (Gene- 
rals who combatted in the Crimean war. He succeeded in 
reducing Sevastopol, and in erentnally accomplishing the 
purpose of the Allies, ^rd Raglan fell a victim to the 
^chol^ra; and like St. Ama'u97ll6' never saw the conclusion 
of the conflict. If the myth of the ancient Creeks were 
true, that in the future existence there are eternal g^ves be- 
neath whose fhkgrant shades the illustrious dead are permitted 
to wander, what sad and affecting confidences would pass 
between the souls of Lord Raglan and St. Amaud, in those 
peaceful Elysian realms, respecting the stormy and anxious 
scenes in the midst of which they both took their departure 
from the world ! 

Since the conclusion, of the war in the Crimea, Marshals 
Canrobert and Pelissier have both enjoyed the favor of ttio 
19* 
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Bmperor of the French ; and thej now repooe npom tiieir 
iMnUy-euriied lanrelSy in tbe midst of scenes of conrtlj mag* 
aUcence ; their nnines are inseparably identified with great 
historical erents; and their fortunes and repotadons ara 
placed npon a secure and briOiant deration. It is scarcely 
probable that they will erer be called npon to enter the field 
of battle again, or to lead the French armies to conqnest and 
glory in fntore years. Yet should such aa emergenqr ocenr, 
it may reasonably be inflwred thiA the names of PeHssier, 
Oanrobert» and Bosquet^ wUl renippear in connection with ex- 
ploits which will inrest them with brighter liutie, and add re- 
newed freshness to those lanrels which the progress of tima 
may hare faded and withered. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

IIm great AnA of Louis Kapoleon — Marshal Bngeand's sstimais of 
Cavaignao — A batter Sstimate of him — His oondaet as Dictator of 
Vvaaoe— CaYalgnae's Birth and Ssrly Histoiy— Ho nalcM the Oam« 
paigB of the More a P olicj of Loais Philippe— CaTaignao is sent to 
Algiers— His BraTory and Ability there— The BeTolation of 1848 in 
France — The ProTisional Goyemment appoint him QoTemor^General 
of Algiers — He declines the office of Minister of War — Resentment 
of the Protisional OoTemment — He accepts the post of Minister of 
War from the Republic — ^The Downfall of the ExecntiTe Commission 
— OaTaignao appointed Dictator of France — His Cabinet — Resnlta 
of Us Measoree — Loois Napoleon eleoted President — Bmbseqaent 
Insignificanoe of GaTaignao — He is arrested at the Cfovp tTMttU^' 
Condoot of Mademoiselle Odier— Oorrespondenoe between CaYaigaae 
and De Momy — GaTaignac*s release from Prison — His Marriage to 
Mdlle. Odier— His snbseqnent Obeonrity— His Death. 

Thiei was a man io France possessing remarkable qaalities 
and great eminence, both as a soldier and as a statesman ; 
wbo was the chief riyal of Loais Napoleon in bis am- 
bitioos pathway; wbo on seyeral critical occasions stood 
between bim and the possession of supreme power ; and wbo 
was the rallying point and the hope of a large and infln- 
•ntial party in France, wbo patiently await the hour which 
will bring abont the downfall of the second empire. That 
man was Eagene Cayaignac. 

Marshal Bugwud said of bim, aboot tbe period of the 
mniie of Tlemsen in Algiers, that be was an ardent, well- 
trained officer, capable of intense derotion, possessed of su- 
perior talents, adapted to great tbings ; and that, if be liyed, 
be would one day acbiere distinction. This judgment of the 
Marshal respecting Oavaignac needed only one restriction to 
make it perfectly correct. He sbouid ha?e added : provided 
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OaTftignac remained in tbe military profession, and did nat 
▼entnre into politics. For to gorem a great and fickle 
people like the French, other qnalities are requisite beside 
leal, talent, ardor, knowledge, and decision ; for these were all 
the mental gifts which Gayaignao possessed. Reaching the 
Dictatorship by means of a Tast expenditore of blood, he 
perceiTed, when it was too late, that a man may be a bad 
statesman, though an excellent general of diTision* At 
least, he neTsr mnderstood the cause of his own iaefficieDey ; 
and wasted in a barren and unprofitable straggle, which pro- 
cured him no accession of glory, all the enthusiasm of the 
National Guards and all the resources of the Treasury, Tae 
laurel wreath which surrounded bis brow as Dictator, was 
stained with the blood of a civil war. 

There can be no doubt but that General Caraignac would, 
at one time, haye sacrificed unhesitatingly all his dreams of 
ambition for the good of the Republic. Not that he was a 
Republican more than anything else ; for he was destitute of a 
fixed political faith ; he was irresolute, yacillating, and better 
acquainted with Algiers than he was with France ; he had no 
historical acquaintance with the past, and no talent for 
gOTemmeot; he simply felt a desim to possess the suprsms' 
power, and, aided by a variety of acddental dnmrnstanesa^ 
it was placed in his handsL But the moment be saw th# 
sceptre in his grasp he folt incompetent to wield it, and was 
ntteriy ignorant how he should exercise his authority. He 
eoncluded to act yiolently in a cooatry which needed concilia* 
tion abore all things else, and to apply the laws and regula* 
tions of tbe barracks to a Legislatiye Assembly composed of 
talented, exdled, and desperate adyentaren. He acted while 
Dictator as if he belieyed that good order oould not be main- 
tained in France except by a system of rigor which debased 
hnman nature, and degraded the genius of a nation. Thns, 
wheaeyer a man undertakes a task for which he is incompetent, 
he pfaiagts into an abyw, and he drags with him into iU fiiM 
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depths, thf nation, tbe party, or tlie family, who had been 
anfortonate eooogh to select him as their leader. 

Eagene Oayaignac, to whom alone of all Frenehmeo 
belonged the honor of bariog poeaesied a Diotatorsfaip in 
France, not only in reality bnt also in name— was bom a' 
Paris, in October, 1809. He was the younger brother of Gk>d 
firey GaTaignac— a name whose memory will always be che 
rished by French Bepnblicans. There are some persons who, 
from their birth, are consecrated to some particvlar profession, 
snch as the dinrch or the camp. By all his hmilj associations 
Eugene CsTaignac was devoted from his youth to Demo- 
cracy. This was his misfortune, for nature in no respect had 
designed him for political lift. As an adrocate or as an 
editor he might haye attained some little distinctioB. As a 
statesman he could neyer hare become really illustrious. 

In his youth, in 1820, he was admitted to the Polytechnic 
School of Paris. He was not distinguished by superior 
talents or attainments while a student. He remained in that 
institution during two years. He left it as a snb'lientenant to 
enter the Military School of Metz. Here he reoMined three 
years. In 1826 he attained the rank of Lieutenant In 
1828 he made the campaign of the Morea. France, now so 
firmly allied to Turkey was, at that time, and in that conflict, 
the iHend of Greece. Bnssia had not yet unmasked her real 
purposes. The Oreeks were fighting for freedom, for a gio* 
rious country; and a patriotic young officer like Ca?mignac 
could not look upon snch a stmg§^ without intsreet. After 
the conclusion of the conflict in Greece he returned to France 
and when the revolution of 18gO btekr forth, Cayaignac 
hoped, along with thousands of others, that the era of a true 
Itepublic in France had at last arrired. They soon diseoyered 
their error, and found that the eleyation of the " money-bag* 
king," Louis Philippe, was the signal for the adyancement 
of the interests of Uie middle classes, or the Bourgeame, 
The French monarch wss only the head and chief of the two 
hnndred and twenty-two thousand "copy-hoUera of tlM 
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electoral system,'' whieh was destroyed in 1848. Louis 
PhUippe patronized the middle classes, and endearored to 
promote their interests at the expense of the nation, becanse 
he hated the high aristocracy, inasmuch as many of them 
were impoverished, and because they regarded the Orleans 
dynasty as an illegitimate upstart; and he hated the masses 
because they were poor and Tulgar, because he feared them, 
and because he could not extort much money from them. He 
was enough of an aristocrat himself to despise those who were 
ignobly bom ; and he was also conscious that the rabble, the 
working classes, as he termed them, would more strictly hold 
him to an account for the way in which he redeemed the solemn 
pledges with which he ascended the throne of the barricades. 
It was the adroit policy of Louis Philippe to send such 
military Republicans as Cayaignac to Algiers. They could 
there find an outlet for their ardor which did not endanger 
the stability of his throne. In Algiers Cavaignac passed the 
most creditable period of his life. There he exhibited great 
talents. On the battle-field he displayed extraordinary intd- 
ligenoe, fortitude, and activity. He frequently astonished 
military veterans like Marshal Buge&ud by the rare combina- 
tion of his soldier-like qualities. He was left by Marshal 
-^ausel with a handful of soldiers in Tlemsen. This Arabian 
town' was situated in the desert like an island in the midst of 
the ocean. Hosts of hostile Arabs hovered around it. Cut 
off from all communication with the French army, wiUi no 
hope of an accession of men or of ammunition, the little gar- 
rison was compelled, at one and the same time, to repel the 
attacks of the enemy without, and to curb the movements of 
a hostile population within. During eighteen months this 
state of things continued, and, notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary difficulties of his position, Cavaignac succeeded in 
keeping the town, in conciliating the inhabitants, in building 
hospitals and barracks. In the final triumph of the French 
arms, which eventually made Algiers an unresisting province 
and appendage of France, Oeneral Cavaignac bore a dis- 
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tinguiBhed part. He was the commander of the corps of the 
Zoaares — soldiers whose peculiar merits were not then so 
universally known, bat which the memorable scenes of the 
Crimea have fallj and amply illustrated. In April, 1840, 
he was engaged in the battle of Gherchell, which lasted daring 
the immense period of twelve days, and then he received a 
severe and dangeroos wound in the thigh. In Aagust, 1841, 
he was promoted to the rank of Colonel. In September, 
1844, he received his commission as General of Brigade. 
The adventnrons soldier was destined to attain the loftiest 
summit of the military hierarchy. 

When the heroic Abd-el-Eader, as a last resort to save his 
falling country, proclaimed a "holy war" against the French, 
Cavaignac may be said to have begun a battle which con- 
tinued till March, 1846. The expedition to the Atlas, a hun- 
dred leagues from Tlemsen, was followed by the final submis- 
sion of the Arabs, and by the capture of their celebrated 
chief. Cavaignac was appointed in the place of General La- 
morici^re as Governor of the Province of Oran. In this 
offlce he vigorously prosecuted the plans of military coloniza- 
tion which Marshal Bugeaad had begun at Orleansville. 

The revolution of 1848 suddenly changed Cavaignac's 
whole career. He was then forty-six years of age. He 
had served his country with honor and snccess. But he 
longed for influence and power at the centre and seat of both. 
The day after the downfall of the throne of Louis Philippe, 
he started for Paris in company with Ohangamier and La- 
morici^re. He exclaimed, when he first heard of the king's 
flight: "In six months France will be ruled by Henry Y." 
Fifteen years before, Cavaignac would have enthusiastically 
saluted the young republic, which he had so many causes to 
admire and defend. 

In proportion as Cavaignac ascended in the military hier- 
archy, his attachment to Democracy became more and more 
feeble ; until at last he maintained the slightest show of re- 
gard for it only through a third party. Madame Cavaignac, 
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the mother of Ihe awtnl, was tba ohain which bottd Uoi 
to hit unwillmg allegiance to the RepnUic. Yet the Prorl* 
aional GoTerameot of IdiS bettowed oa him the grade o# 
Oeneral of Divisioii, and promoted him to the important and 
distiagoiahed poet of OoTemor-Gttieral of Algeria. Ohaa^ 
garnier did not willingly resign his office to the snoeessor ap- 
pointed by the Prorisional Ooremment. He radeiy diN 
pensed with the forms which common coartesy and ordinary 
usage required, as being dne to a new governor. He erea 
insulted OaTsignao bj aserilMng his promotion to the chief 
anthority in Algiers, in a proclamation which he Issoed on 
his retirement, solely to the regard entertained for the memory 
of his brother. Cavaignac was too politio to resent thes» 
galling indignities. 

No sooner was heeleTated to the administraiiott of Alglef% 
than he began to exhibit his total incapacity for the seienoo 
of goyemment. Hie first act was to remove f^m its pedestal 
the statne of the deceased Dnke of Orleans, whoee amiable 
disposition and whose unfortunate death had left in France Ik 

.JbibA and sympathetic remembrance. The inhabitants of the 
town of Algiers were indignant at this outrage on the che- 
rished memory of the dead ; and Oavaignac was compelled or 
constrained to restore the statue to its former place. This 
conduct indicated the most pitiable irresolution ; but it wis 
soon followed by another act still more absurd and pusillani- 
mous. He was induced to assist at the solemn eleration of 

/ a red Jacobin bonnet on the summit of a tree of Liber^. This 
republican emblem produced on the Orleaaist population of 
Algeria the same elfeet which a scarecrow would cause upon a 
company of children. Overcome by the pnUie derisioB, Ca- 
vaigpnac ordered the symbol of the Republic to be removed. 
This additional act of indecision had its influence upon the 
public mind in Algeria ; and considerably diminished the re- 
spect which the military achievements of the OovemoiwQeaend 
had formerly obtaiaed for him. 
On the 20th of March theP.*oviaionaiaoveniBMnt atPeiia 
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lOBiiMUd Qencnl CaTAignaeto the post of Miirfft«r ofWar. 
But he declined the proffered honor. Had he been a nooere 
republican he woald not hare hesitated to accept it. But he 
had no confidence in the stabitity of the Provisional Oorem- 
meat ; and he feared that» if he resigned his post in Algeria* 
when the republic fell, he would fall with it, and wonld be 
orerwhelmed in its total min. The certain and secure pos« 
session of the gOTemmeat of Algeria was a aore desirable 
position, than the insecure and probably transient honors 
which clustered around the office of Minister of War for 
France. The Provisional Oovemment were highly offended 
at this refusal of the General. The pablio at once drew the 
inference that the government of February was tottering on 
its basis, else Cavaignao wonld have accepted the appoint* 
ment The Provisional Government expressed their indig* 
nation at his conduct in a bitter and sarcastic letter. After 
the Bepnblic was proclaimed, however, he accepted on the 
I7th of May the same office which he had previously declined 
on the 90th of March. The reason was that the RepubUo 
■eemed to him to be a more permanent and responsible insti- 
tntion ; or at least it appeared to be one, a connection with 
which wonld promote his future advancement to power. 

He was then also appointed commander-in-chief of the 
troops charged with the protection of the National Assenn 
bly. Confusion began to reign in France, that same confii- 
sion which terminated at last by the memorable c<mp d^eUA 
ct the 9d of December. An Executive Commission had been 
aeleeted to administer the government, consisting of La* 
nartine, Arago, Ledru RoUin, Marrast, and Gamier Pagte 
This Commission was still too republican in their sentiments 
to please the temper of the National Assembly. Despised 
by tk^e Assembly and hated by the people, the only safety of 
the Commission would have been in their unity ; but an insane 
personal ambition overcame every other consideration, and 
divided their forces. Their downfall was inevitable. Gene* 
ral Cavaignao at that moment repreyented in his own person 

ao 
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tht oppofing power in the State. Affun were ftpproachiiig 
a decisire crisis, and soon one or the other of these riyals — 
the Commission or Cayaig^ac, the ciyil or the military Dic- 
tatorship mnst triumph, and absorb all power to itsell 

The destmction of the '' National Workshops" was the 
dgnai for the commencement of the straggle. At this period 
the prospects of Lonis Napoleon for the attainment of sn- 
preme power had not yet become flattering or even obtmsire. 
His countless agents were then at work secretly thronghont 
the proTinces, preparing the way for his fntnre snccess. At 
length, the workmen who have been deprired of their sub- 
sistence by the destmction of the public workshops, crowded 
the streets of Paris, and the air resounded with countless yella 
of " work or bread. '' The people were utterly dissatisfied with 
the Assembly and with the Executiye Commission. A pro- 
position was then made to Cayaignac, the military chief of 
France, by a committee of three, at the head of whom was 
Ducrux, whether he would accept the Dictatorship, on con- 
dition that the Executiye Commission should retire. The 
critical moment had at last arriyed, and propitious fortune 
by a strange caprice offered to place the supreme power in 
the hands of the soldier of Algiers. Cayaignac accepted the 
Dictatorship. But the Executiye Commission were not will- 
ing to be thus bought and sold, and shorn thus summarily of 
their power, by the leaders of popular factions. At two 
o'clock in the morning, ffarthelemy de St HJlsire, in the 
name of the Commission, sent the captain of the National 
Guard to carry an order to General Cayaignac. The order 
was not executed. The Commission during the day demanded 
of the General the reason. Cayaignac, disposed to equiyo- 
eate, threw the blame on General Fouch^, a person who then 
labored under a species of disgmeer -Fouch^ earnestly de- 
fended himself. Various discussions passed between the 
Commission, Cayaignac and the Assembly, which need not be 
narrated. The result of all these agitations was, that at 
length Pascal Dnprat, who was the leader of the Cayaignac 
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faction in the Assembly, ascended the tribune, and demanded 
in loud and Tiolent terms that the Assembly pass a decree to 
ihe effect that Paris is in a state of siege, and that a dictato- 
rial power be concentrated in the sole hands of General Oa- 
Taignac. Lagrange and other deputies protested against 
aoch a sacrifice of the liberties of the nation. When the vote 
was taken on the decree, sixty votes were given against it. 
A Tftfit majority of several hundred bewildered, terrified or 
corrupted representatives, decided in favor of it. At half- 
past ten at night Cavaignac became Dictator of Frai^ce^ 
and the Executive Commission existed no more. 

The new Dictator immediately commenced the work of 
subduing the revolt and the insurrection which then raged in 
the streets of Paris, as well as of crnshing every other elcr 
ment of resistance. In less than twenty-four hours the Die 
tator suppressed eleven newspapers. Two journals alone 
applauded the policy and the severity of Cavaignac. These 
were the ''Constitutional" and " The Country ;" but these 
were governed by speculators, and not by publicists; bj 
Delamaire the banker, and by Yeron the operator. Ca- 
vaignac gained over the National Guards by a specious pro- 
clamation, in which he spoke of a Republic which had np 
existence except in his own imagination. The revoUed 
i^jjU^Ue of Paris were deluded and pacified by a similar 
process, although at one period during the progress of the 
conflict for the supreme power they not unjustly bestowed the 
title of ''Butcher" on the bold aspirant for supremacy. 

His subsequent acts during his brief administration were 
singular enough, and confirmed the statement which haj 
already been made in this work, that Cavaignac, though a 
brave soldier, did not possess a particle of statesmanship, 
^e selected his cabinet from among the Qrleanists, including 
such men as Dufrane and Yivien, yet he atf^mpted to flatter 
and conciliate every party. But he succeeded in offending 
all ; and when the period arrived for the election of a President 
uf the new Republic, out of seven millions of votes he did 
not obtain more than a million and a half. The Dictator feO 
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to rise no more ; and on his rains the power and glorj of 
Louis Napoleon gradnally ascended, until thej reached their 
present magnificent proportions. 

General Cavaig^ac then sank into that obscnrity which he 
deserved. Two eyentfbl years rolled away, dnring which 
Louis Napoleon ably swayed the sceptre of France as her 
President At length the memorable 2d of December, 1851, 
dawned, and with its earliest light the sndden and mrsterioaa 
terrors of the coup d^etat burst upon the astonished capital 
Then came the arrest of General Oaraignac as already 
described — and afterward his imprisonment at Ham. Thii 
was a three-fold misfortune to the fallen Dictalbt; for it 
destroyed at the same moment his military repntation, his 
political consequence, and those tender domestic hopes on 
which his future happiness depended. During the period of 
Us supremacy, the fame of the general had fascinated and 
won the heart of a beautiful young lady. Mademoiselle Odier. 
She was the daughter of James Odier, a distinguished banker, 
aud she forgot the age of the general in her admiration of his 
celebrity. When he. was arrested he wrote a note to the young 
lady informing her of his sitaation, and releasing her firom the 
obligations of the marriage yow which was to hare been 
assumed in a day or two after the occurrence of tiie coup 

She answered immediately that she only saw in his misfor- 
tune another and stronger reason why she should fulfil her 
engagement. The first care of James Odier was to demand 
for his wife and daughter permission to visit the general in 
his prison. The Count de Moray, minister of the President, 
acted the part of a trifler in this affair, and at length granted 
the desired permission in such a manner as almost to render 
It an insult He allowed the commandant of the fortress to 
permit an hour's interview in the presence of a guard. Mi 
Odier thanked De Moray by letter for even this courtesy, and 
requested that the general might be permitted to write to hii 
Jiancie^ and speak to her without the presence of a witness. 

A singular correspondence between De Morpy, VL Odier, 
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ftv^d Oavaignac then ensued. De Morny wrote to M. Odier 
to the effect that Louis Napoleon did not confound General 
Cayaignac with the desperate conspirators who meditated the 
oyerthrow of his power ; and that it would grieve the Presi- 
dent to see the joy of the marriage damped bj the chilly walls 
of a prison. The letter enclosed an order to the commandant 
of the fortress to release the captive general. This circum- 
atanoe called forth a reply from General Gavaignac, in which 
he declared to De Momy that he was entitled to his liberty 
without any act of grace from the President, and he should 
accept it as a right, and not as a gift. He added, that by 
using the order for his discharge, and by accepting his release, 
he expressly refrained from acknowledging the legitimacy of 
the power which had, for a short period, deprived him of his 
flreedom. De Momy responded in an artful epistle, in which 
he said that he should abstain iVom making any response to 
tlie positions assumed by the general in his previous letter, 
and merely confined himself to cong^tulating the general 
vpoQ the i^lieity of his approaching nuptials. 

General Oavaignac was united in marriage to Mdlle; 
Odier on the 1st of January, 1853. Then terminated the 
political and military importance of the former Dictator of 
France. He never afterward emerged from the tranquil ob« 
scurity in which the overwhelming success of Louis Napoleon 
enveloped him. He expired suddenly, on the 39th of Octo- 
ber, 185Tt while engaged in the diversion of shooting on one 
of the country estates of his wife. His corpse was^ conveyed 
to Paris, where the funeral obsequies took place. He was 
buried with the usual military honors, and most of the illus- 
trious and the great who resided or were present in the capi- 
tal, honored the last solemn journey of the hero of Algiers 
to the grave with their presence and their sympathy. The 
Court and the Emperor were represented : but only to such 
an extent as to imply that they tolerated, though they scarcely 
approved, the demonstration which was made in favor of the 
defunct Dictator. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

LoniB N^^oleon's repvtatton for Oallanlry — Wm alwaji regu^ed ia 
fingbad m • bad matrimonial malolH— He is v^}««ted bj Min BaUsa 
•*-He afterward rejeots Her-^Tbe Prinoese tfathilde'— Lonie Napo- 
leon's intrigue with Mademoiaelle Lantre — His oonneetion with the 
Gonntees de Castiglione — Despair of the Empress— The Opera of 
JbeoruU — The Coont de Momy — ^The Prinoe Walewski— Inflvenee of 
Louis Napoleon's reign on French Society — ^The oontrast between lit 
Influence and Aaft <|f Charles X. and Louis Phili|^)e« - 

Ths .nnenviftble repoitotion for ezoea^ii^ fallantrf wbich 
lionis Ni^poIeoQ has acquired, may have had its origiii to 
some extent in the well-known character of his mother^ 
Qtteen Hortense. This lady is said to have spent her whole 
life in a series of iimaans; but especially darinf her resi- 
dence in the Castle of iLrjanemberg. It .is asserted that her 
conduct allured around her many of the noblemen most dis- 
tinguished for gallantry at that time in France. In the 
small Court of Arenemberg, Louis Napoleon, in spite of his 
great professions of regard and esteem for his mother, mpst 
have seen ample evidence of the laxity of her morals, and the 
unscrupulous violence of her passions. 

During his boyhooa Louis Napoleon gave no evidence of 
the existence of those strong propensities within him, which 
have characterized his riper years. He was then remarkable 
for the gentleness of his disposition, and for the timidity and 
sweetness of his temper. His fair flowing curls and soft blue 
eyes seemed more characteristic of girlhood ; so that even 
the ladies of the imperial court, his mother, and the Empress 
Josephine, used to term him la Princesse Louis, instead of 
le Prince Louis. His most general appellation when a boy, 
was le Prince oui-^ui, from the gentle obedience and sab* 
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miflBfM wMi whffi^ he nnrforml;' complied with tiM wlibeB 
of otbera. 

Dnrfikg the first residence of Loaitf Napoleon in iSftgknd, 
Bevefttl incidents occarred in reference to the gentler ser, 
which deserre to be narrated, as indicatire of the vicissitudes: 
vhtch attend the progress of hasnaii life. AHhongh the 
Prince was received by the highest English aristocracy aa 
the representative and hehr of the great Napoleon, he waa re- 
garded aa a very bad match ; and not one of the dlstingiiished 
Boblemen who enterlained him,--^the Dake of Boecleagh^th^ 
Doke of HanilfoD, or the Dake of Devonsbivei — would haw 
fWeB him their daighter in marriage. No e«e at that tisM 
«Bteiti^Bed the remotest anspicion that the imperial diadem 
woald ever encircle that pale and diminutive brow< Theiw 
are doabtless at this very moment many q/[ the fairest 
and proudest peeresses of England, who secretly sigh t4)P 
think that there loos a time, when they might easily have 
courted and won the hand which could aow conduct them to 
the splendid elevation of a throne I 

Though the British aristocracy repelled the matrimoflial 
advances of Louis Napoleon, and he possessed too much good 
sense to press or obtrude them, there was one kdy-^not 
however the daughter of a nobleman -—who, at the time of 
the Prince's residence ia England, was young, beautifnl^ a&d 
had just fallen heir to aa eetate of five thousand pomids H 
year. This lady was Miss Bellev, Immediately alter ths 
receipt of her fortune she repaired to London from JHsrcx^ 
shire, entered its gay society, and was sood surrounded by 
a host of admirers. Many younger sons of dukes and earls 
sued for the posession of her hand and fortune ; and among 
her other admirers was Prince Louis. He was greatly 
smitten with her buxom beauty, and one evening, after dancing 
with her in various waltzes and polkas, which were just then 
becoming fashionable, he offered her his heart and hand. Miss 
Belleu at once refused the future Emperor. Tet when, in the 
year 1848, the star of Louis NapoIeo» began to gUmsief fai 
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tbe political horizon, and he had been ohoeen representatiTe, 
and afterward President, Miss Bellea, still nnmarried, and 
still fascinating and beaatifal, hastened to Paris, and showed 
herself obtmslTelj at the receptions of the Ely9ie Palace. 
But at that time the Prince Napoleon winked prodig^ooaly 
hard, and would not see or remember the former object of his 
idolatry. 
, At the Chatean of Ham there are said to be two children 
\ who possess the right to call the Emperor of the French their 
f bther. Their mother was the daughter of the keeper of the 
prison; and ample proyision has been made for them by 
their august progenitor. The same liberality has marked the 
conduct of the Emperor to Mrs. Howard, whose partiality 
and assistance were so opportune during the dreary years of 
his exile. This lady received from her former lorer an am- 
ple fortune, as an acquittance in full of all obligations, at the 
time of the imperial marriage. She has since become the 
wife of a young Englishman, with whom she liyes in ease and 
luxury on the fruits of the imperial generosity. 

While Louis Napoleon was still unmarried, he installed 
his cousin, the Princess Mathilde, as the mistress of the pre- 
sidential and imperiaT T m lao e » -deputing to her the task of 
doing its honors. This lady is the daughter of ex-King 
Joseph Bonaparte, who once resided at Bordentown as the 
Count de Survilliers. She was educated in Florence, and 
there married at an early age the Prince Demidoff.. This 
marriage was an unhappy one, and it ended at last in an 
amicable separation. The Princess is a lady of remarkable 
elegance and refinement, as well as beauty. Her grace, her 
tact, and her extraordinary conyersational powers, imparted to 
the dinners, and to the intimate receptions at the Elysde, a 
peculiar and unrivalled charm. Her taste in dress directed 
the fashions. Her love of music and the fine arts elevated the 
Court Louis Napoleon shared the admiration of the public 
for his fair cousin ; and scandal even magnified his partiality 
and affection for her into a grosser passion. Yet of the tmUi 
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of this charge there is no proof; nor conld there well be, in 
the nature of the case. 

Since the marriage of the Emperor he has been attracted 
by the potent charms of at least two women, who hare suc- 
ceeded in leading him into lamentable lapses from conjugal 
fidelity. The first of these was Madamoiselle Lantre, a 
jonng prima domia of the Orand Opera of Paris. This lady 
was Tcry beantifnl, and yery talented ; and she so directed the 
ezpressiye glances of her dark volnptnoos eyes towards the 
imperial box, as to succeed in planting a loye-dart in the 
bosom of its chief occupant Her salary was immediately 
doubled ; and when the fascinating cantatrice complained to 
ber imperial loyer in a moment of tenderness that the Opera 
House was yery badly arranged to display the peculiar merits 
of her yoice, he instantly replied : " Set fire to it, and I will 
baild you another. " But the fair artist was deficient, not in 
beauty nor in passion, but in discretion ; and the liaison did 
not yery long continue. 

The second inamorata of the Emperor since his marriage 
was the noble and beautiful Countess de Castiglione. This 
lady was a natiye of Milan in Lombardy, and she belonged to 
one of those ancient and distinguished Lombard families, a 
portion of whom reside in Piedmont Both at Turin and 
at Milan the ladies of the Castiglione family haye long been 
renowned for their g^at beauty. Madame Castiglione had 
a good-natured husband, with whom she liyed apparently on 
the best possible terms. She was not only a beautiftil woman, 
but was also highly intellectual, accomplished, and refined. 
8be nerer assumed the airs of a mistress, or the authority of 
a fayorite, during the period of her connection with the Em* 
peror. Her high birth and breeding preyented any such dis* 
play of yulgarity ; but certain it is that, for a time, the spell 
which she cast upon the imperial mind and fancy was power- 
ful in the extreme. The gentle Eugenie stroye in yain to 
conjure against the fascinating Italian magician. Time al 
length accomplished for the Empress what her own ehami 
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had failed to do ; and an incident occnrred on the 30th of 
April, 1857, which showed publicly that the reign of the 
haaghtj daughter of Italy, for some mysterious and unknown 
reason, had terminated. The Emperor and Empress were 
present at the reyiral of a well-known and admired opera, 
written by Etienne and Nicolo, called Joconde. A popular 
romance closes with these words : 

" On deTient infidMe , 

On eonrt de beI1« en belle, 
Mais on reTient to^jonrs, 
A sea premiers amoon. 

SNQL18H YEKSION. 

<*Oft we tarn from fair to fair. 

Faithless as the summer air, 

Bnt whereTer we may rove, 

Still we turn to our first lore." 

When this couplet was recited Louis Napoleon looked 
' significantly at the Empress, and nodded his head so decidedly, 
' that the audience at once remarked and applauded the act 
Eugenie blushed profusely, yet smiled sweetly in token of her 
] joy. The very next day the fair and proud Countess de Caa- 
tiglione started, with her complacent husband, for Lombardy. 
It is barely possible that the criminality of this connection 
tests only in the suspicions of the perrerse public. It is pos* 
sible that the intelligence and wit of the Countess, rather than 
her beauty, attracted her imperial admirer. Louis Napoleon 
is almost constantly engaged in the laborious duties of his 
high office, and even his intercourse with the Empress must, 
to a great extent, be characterized by a political tinge ; their 
eonyersation must hare frequent and constant reference to the 
onerous labors and responsibilities which rest upon him. It 
would therefore be a great relief to his care-tired thoughts to 
relax his mind in the gay and entertaining society of such a 
woman as the Countess, to whom politics and ambitious pro- 
Jecti^ dark conspiradefl and formidable combinations were 
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total ^ttiitiget^. Such indeed may hare been the nature of 
her adsociatioD with the hero of the coup d^eUU, in spite of 
all the uncharitable and malicious suppositions of the world. 

Louis Napoleon is surrounded by living monuments of the 
tncontinence of his illustrious race; for one of his chief 
favorites is the Counts de^Mornj^^hoJajmJllfigitimate son 
of Hortense. Another is Prince Walewski, the fruit of an 
amour of the great Napoleon with a besottfiil Polish lady, 
the Countess Walews ki^whom the conqueror met at the period 
of the battle of Eylau. Count de Momy was the French 
ambassador to thfe Court of St. Petei^burg. Prince Walew- 
ski was the President of the fan!iou8 Peace Congress of Paris, 
which terminated the war in the Crimea. TL'ii^SH LWU ubtle- 
iiien, together with the Princff^TTapoleon, who strikingly 
resemble^ the great Napoleon in his person and in his features, 
constftute tHe chiei favorites of the Imperial family ; and they 
«0W share, in an eminent degree, the splendor, felicity, and 
ptfwet which are possessed by their remarkable and illustrious 
Mative. 

The reign of Louis Napoleon, in its influence upon French 
A>de(y, atnd in its relation to the* French people, differs in its 
Mtential features from all its predecessors. The restored 
Botobons of the elder branch, terminating with Charles X, 
Established as far as they 6ould a rigid and severe prudery ; 
tfhey fostered and promoted the spirit ot courtly chivalry, 
#hich had flourished with genial pride and splendor, in the 
palmy days of the ancient monarchy ; but which was indeed 
IHtte consonant with the matter-of-fact genius of the present 
4ge. This policy on the part of the government compelled 
the frail and licentious to conceal their intrigues, and to 
simulate the possession of a virtue of which in reality they 
were destitute. The intrigues of the courtiers were as 
numerous as ever, but they were concealed, and elevated to 
some extent, by the instincts of the heart which generally 
dictated them. 

Louis Philippe, the head of the Orleans dynasty, or yonngar 
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Bonrbon branch, was the king and favorite of the Bourgeaine^ 
and he set the example in his own family of the yirtaes 
which, in all civilized countries, are the distinctive character- 
istics of the middle classes. Family affection and domestic 
felicity, daring his reign, and under the benign sanction of 
his exemplary wife and daughters, became more generally 
preyalent in the middle classes of France, than at any other 
period of her history. 

The Napoleonic dynasty has always loyed extremaaagsifl^ 
cence and JtuoiJ \ ^^^ Louis Napoleon, at the head of the 
second empire, is true to the traditions of his race. Napo- 
leon I. exhibited. Iiis Ital ian d escent by many indications ; 
among the rest, even byTilsTove of embroideries, finery, and 
every thipg which glittered and flashed. He also strove to 
appeal to the French people through the influence of their 
imaginations. Hence, glory was the great aim and charac- 
teristic of his reign. Napoleon III. lives and toils for the 
same supreme results, but with this difiference, that while the 
glory of the first empire was chiefly military, the glory of 
the second is chiefly civil. But glory of no description can 
be secured or supported without vast pecuniary resoorcea. 
These resources the first Napoleon obtained by his military 
conquests ; the second empire flourishes in equal splendor by 
means of the wealth which is won by specolation. The 
money-changers and the speculators now have their halcyon 
days in France, and bask in the golden felicities of an age 
and of a reign eminently propitious to their interests. Hence 
the passion for speculation has reached an extent and a d^pree 
which never before existed in France ; and it may at last 
prove the fatal rock on which the government and empire of 
Louis Napoleon will split, after having successfully resisted 
every other foe, and happily escaped every other peril. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The Tiflit of Napoleon III. and Sogenie to England in 1856— Tbe Jov 
Boy of Qaeen Viotoria to Paris— The Inundations in Franoe in 1866— 
Louis Napoleon's great AdministratiTo Talent— Tlie paoifio Splendors 
of the Empire — Visit of the Grand Duke ConsUntine of Russia to 
Paris — ReTiew of Troops in the Capital in 1857 — The magnificent 
Coup d'(Eil — Louis Napoleon's Etat Major — PriTate Amusements of 
the French Court — Political apathy in France — Causes of that 
Apathy — The ** Council of Regency"- The elections throughout 
franoe in June, 1857 — Attempted Assassinations. 

The alliance between England and France haying termi- 
pated BO gloriously for the arms and the diplomacy of both 
coqntrieSi other acts of tiational amity ensued between them. 
In 1855 tbe French Emperor and Empress visited the British 
sovereign in her own dominions ; the first instance probably 
in the history of the world in which a reigning French 
monarch set foot upon the soil of his hereditary foes. Tbe 
irejoicings on this occasion were prodigious; and the man 
who once paced the streets of London p ennil ess, and de- 
pendent on the amorous generosity of a woman of qatatiiuis. 
able vlrtu.fiy was received in the same capital with universal 
greetings, with flying banaers, with military salutes, with the 
congratulations of the sovereign and nobility, and with the 
joyful acclamations of millions. In a short time, Yiotoria 
and Albert returned the compliment, and the scene waa 
changed from London to Paris. On that memorable occa« 
sion the gay and brilliant capital of France assumed un- 
wonted hues of splendor; and exhibited scenes of festivity 
and rejoicing which had never before been equalled. The 
great centre of the world's civilization and luxury exhausted 
21 Q 
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her yaried and infinite resonrces to impress, delight, and charm 
the angost visitors. 

The extraordinary inundations which deluged a portion of 
the French territory in 1856, called forth a degree of chival- 
rous and charitable daring on the part of the Emperor, which 
won for him fresh laurels among his subjects. As soon as 
the ravages of the swift and swollen Rhone were reported at 
Paris, the Emperor started for Lyons. It was at midnight. 
He arrived at that desolate city almost unattended, and in- 
stantly gave such orders as were adapted to afford relief. 
He passed fearlessly between crumbling houses and through 
dangerous currents. All Lyons resounded with his applause. 
From that city he proceeded to Provence. He penetrated 
to the very centre of the city of Avignon, in a small boat 
He thence advanced to Aries over a vast inundated plain, 
frequently sailing in a fVail nut-shell, over the tops of houses 
And trees. The same scenes were repeated at Orleans, at 
Blois, and at Tours. Everywhere the Eftperor displayeil 
great intrepidity in affording relief of all kinds to the 
myriads who had been ruined by the overwhelming floods. 

Since his attainment of supreme power, Louis Napoleod 
has exhibited administrative talent of the first order. France 
IS governed with the r e'gTilBiit i y a nd syst em of a gigantic piece 
of mechanism. Never before, even in the palmiest days of 
the great Napoleon, did more vigor, eftergy, and harmony per* 
vade the administration ; while in liddition to this, the country 
Is saved from the immense expense of blood and treasure 
which the insatiable ambition of that restless hero constantly 
entailed upon it. Recent improvements have been introduced 
into everything which the resources or the activity of the 
sovereign could possibly reach. The gay capital of the 
empire has been the special object of his care ; and Paris 
seems almost to have thrown off the dingy and faded habili- 
ments of past ages which still clung to her, and to have 
Assumed the freshness, the beauty, and the energy of yonthr 
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All the pablie monaments of architecturdl skill, tbe palacep, 
the temples, and the chief streets have, by his orders, been 
embellished, enlarged, repaired and renovated. Much as 
Paris owed to the Boarbons, to Napoleon I., and to the Or- 
leans dynasty, she owes perhaps still more to Loais Napoleon. 
Under his administration all the pacific splendors of the 
former empire have been restored, fie has neglected no 
means of impressing upon the world, and upon his own sab- 
jects, the greatness of his power, and the security with which 
he sit^ upon his throue. AH the appointments of his couft 
are on the highest scale of magnificence. Those public 
reyiews, by which the strength and ipajesty of his army are 
exhibited, are imposing in the extreme, and he embraces everj 
opportunity to display them. One of these occasions wa^ 
.the visit paid by the Russian Grapd Duke Oonstantine, to 
Paris, in May, 1857. The day was observed as a general^ - 
festival jn the capital. The review was appointed to com* 
mence at two o^clock in the afternoon, ,but for hours before 
the arrival of that period every avenue leading to the vaat 
area of the Champa de Mars was crowded with endleas 
masses of troops of all arms, and of every imaginable style 
of uniform, who were uiarching with stately tread and mtftial 
music tOithe grand rendezvous. As the hour approached for 
the review to commence, the scene presented was magnificent 
in the extreme. As far as the eye could reach, along both 
banks of the Seine, and through the immense perspective of 
the adjacent Boulevards, the glittering arms of cavalry and 
infantry flashed brightly in the rays of the refulgent snn ; 
while the various strains of the multitudinous bands of mnsiCy 
and the loud sounding words of command from officers riding 
to and fro, came floating to the ear on the grateful and 
gentle breeze. For a long time after reaching the plain, the 
movements of the various bodies continued, advancing, re- 
ceding, wheeling, and at last taking their positions in the line. 
As the hour of two was tolled from the lofty towers of th^ 
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InyaHdee, seyetity tbonsand men stood motionless in military 
array, and disposed so as to prodnce the most sublime and 
hnpressive effect, awaiting the approach of that single person 
who had so heroically grasped and secared the sceptre of 
dominion in France. That moment of expectancy presented 
to the eye of the observer a scene of martial splendor eqnal 
to any ever witnessed by mortal eye. The military pageant 
was not the only element of splendor there. The place itself 
surpassed in magnificence any other spot on earth. The mors 
prominent objects which met the eye were of matchless 
grandeur. The noble facade of the Ecole Militaire, the 
splendid dome of the Hotel des Inyalides, the towering mass 
of the Arc-de-Triomphe, and a hundred other monuments of 
•rchitectnral beauty, as well as of historic celebrity, suggebt- 
ing to the mind of the obserrer those memorable scenes of 
glory and felicity, as well as of misery and blood, through 
which France and her children had passed in former years ;— 
all these were then within view, and combined with the 
majesty of military power which was assembled in their centre 
to form a coup d^cM such as no other locality in the world 
oould present. 

At length the gp'aceM waving of white and red plumes, 
and the glittering of polished silver helmets on the Pont de 
Jena, the roll of a thousand drums and the music of a thou- 
sand trumpets, indicated the approach of Louis Napoleon 
and his illustrious guest. Surrounded by his magnificent 
EML Major, composed of the chief officers of all the regiments, 
including many men of distinction, the Emperor rode with 
military precision into the centre of the gorgeous array. The 
Champs de Mara, familiar as it had been with the glories of 
the first empire, had never seen the conqueror of a hundred 
battle-fields surrounded with a halo of greater martial 
grander than that which then encompassed the man who had 
never seen a solitary conflict of arms, or had commanded a 
iingle battalion in the field. On the right of the Emperor 
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rode the Grajid Duke Constantine, dressed in the costume of 
a Fn'mrn__Art'""'*^ At the side of these respectivelj, rode 
the PrincfiJiEapolaeD and the Dake of Naasan , A^ crowd of 
illustrious commanders followed in the rear, incladlhg Marshals 
Boeqaet, Canrobert, and P elissier, t ogether with three Rassian 
generals ofceRVfity, T gtleben, L^ rs, and Liprandi. Behind 
these came the sumptnous carnage of the Em press Eugenie, 
who was arrayed in the most gorgeous'^and el^lfUUl tullUlle, 
sod seemed the very picture of loveliness and beauty. Three 
times the splendid corUge passed through the field; after 
which the Emperor, the Grand Duke, and the Empress took 
up their position under the central pavilion of the Military 
School; and then the defile began. During three hours 
seventy thousand men, composed of seventy-four battalions 
of foot, sixty squadrons of cavalry, and a hundred and fifty 
pieces of artillery, marched by, to the inspiring notes of 
martial melody ; all arrayed in new uniforms, with untarnished 
arms and accoutrements, and beneath a bright and propitious 
sky. Many of the regiments bore immortal names upon their 
colors, which must have forcibly reminded the Grand Duke 
Constantine of those far-famed and bloody struggles in which 
the colossal power of the first empire strove with desperate 
energy and eifort to crush forever the throne of the Musco- 
vite kings. Nevertheless the Grand Duke looked on com- 
placently, and uttered nothing but polite phrases of commen- 
dation and praise. 

Such are some of the pageantries with which Louis Napo- 
leon regales and impresses the inhabitants of his capital. 
Within the precincts of his palace, and within the limits of 
his private domains, other scenes of a less imposing but 
equally diverting nature occur. The incidents which took 
place during the visit of the Russian Grand Duke to Paris, 
Just alluded to, famish an illustration of what royalty is in 
diehabille. Their majesties, the Emperor and Empress, and 
their guests, laying aside all ceremony and etiquette, took 
21* 
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part in $Qch aomsements as seem more appropriate to chil- 
dren on « holiday than to high and mighty potentates. Thej 
¥rere entertainedinthejjgapfitial park with a performance of 
learned' tlugy &ud mouktys, brought from the cirque Napo^ 
lean. After this exhibition was ended, the ladies of the com- 
pany took possession of a 8t§.ep and-m<»ngy mnnnd, and an* 
dertook to defend jt as |i fortress against the attacks of the 
gentlemen ; the Empress acting as commander-in-chief of the 
fair Amazons. 

One of the most singular pecnliarities of France under the 
second empire, is the complete and almost universal apatby 
which is exhibited by the people in general in TtlB*tCflKfr8 of 
the govemment, and in the Retails of the iidministration. 
That restless spirit which has so often thrown the whole 
French nation into a frenzy, seems to h^ve expired ; and they 
appear to have delivered thenuselyes over, body and sonl, to 
the control and the supremacy of the chief of the State. 
The cause of this peculiiir phenomenon is twofold: — the 
first is a conviction of the uselessnc^s and futility of resistance 
and agitation at the present time. The agents of the impe- 
rial government are known to be so numerous, so active, and 
so determined, and the spirit which actuates Louis Napoleon 
is so dogmatical and exclusive, that any attempt on the part 
of the people to influence the course of the administration is 
readily believed to be futile. The Emperor constantly speaks 
of the freedom of the polls ; he declares that it shall not be in- 
vaded ; while at the same moment he proclaims a threat that 
whoever attempts to disturb the order and security of the 
government shall be severely punished : which means that 
those who do not on all occasions vote for the candidates 
whom the government specifies and approves, shall be severely 
punished. Under these circumstances, the boasted freedom 
of the elections is but an idle name, an absurd farce. 

The second reason of this strange apathy is the confidence 
which the gre^t majority pf the French nation actually feel io 
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the sagacity and secaritj of the imperial goyernment ; and a 
desire to enjoy a continaance of the favorable resolts which 
the policy and labors of Louis Napoleon have already ob- 
tained for France. It is undoubtedly trne that, in regard to 
physical advantages, such as commerce, agricnlture, arts, 
sciences, and education, France was never more prosperous 
and flourishing than she has been under the second empire ; 
and it is natural that the French people should desire a per* 
manence of this fortunate state of affairs. It is true that 
the ancient parties which are hostile to the Emperor still 
exist. The Legitimists, the Orleans party, and the Red Re- 
publicans, are not yet extinct. But it is very evident that 
their influence is insignificant, either separately or com* 
bined, when compared with the overwhelming power of the 
partisans, the patrons, and the employees of the imperial 
government 

In June, 1857, the general election for members of the 
Corps Legialaiif took place throughout France. The result 
of the contest clearly demonstrated that the power of the fac» 
tions hostile to the government was broken. The whole of 
Franee returned but half a dozen deputies who were repre* 
sentatives of the Opposition. The most important of these 
was General Cavaignac ; but his subsequent premature death 
relieved the government of any disagreeable or dangerous re- 
sults which might have followed his appearance in the national 
leg^lature. 

In September, 1857, a preconcerted and formal interview i 
took place between the French Emperor and the Russian ' 
monarch, the youthful Alexander IL, aj^ Stuttgart. The 
Em psees of Duwa ia and the Queen of Gjififice were also present. 
The King of Prussia had been infiled ; but for some import- 
ant reasons of state he declined. The conferences continued 
during four days at the palace of the Kiogot Wurtemberg. 
Measures of importance, as affecting the futnre peace of 
Europe and the relations of the high powers represented, were 
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diaeaised. One of theae is understood to bsr* Imw te Bit* 
tiBinent of the limits withio which Rassia aod Oreat BritBtB 
shall be permitted in fntare to extend their oonqoests in the 
East. Thns the onee penniless London Tagabond swajs the 
aoeptre of his empire, with potent infloenoe, not merely te 
Snrope and in Africa, but eren oTer the illiBiitable domaiaa 
of Oriental climes and oonntries. 

It has been the nnfortnnate fate of Lonis Napoleon to hava 
been frequently subjected to the perils of attempted assaan* 
nation. These attempts haTO all been singularly unsueeesslU ; 
and their failure has led the credulous and the snperstiticNW 
to belioTe that he possesses a charmed Ufe. One c^ the moil 
important of these attempts occurred in January, 1868. Am 
the carriage of the Emperor approached the Italian Opera 
Hoose three hollow projectiles were aimed at his pecson, aad 
burst beneath his feet Many persons were wounded, and i 
were killed among those who surrounded the imperial 
riage ; but both Napoleon and the Empress escaped unhort 
The chief conspirators were Italian refugees, some of whoM 
•uiF(M«d the richly-merited penalty of death for their sangui- 
nary but unsuccessful purpose. In this abortiTe attempt 
upon the Utcs of the Emperor and Empress the names of 
Orsini and Pierri occupy an unenTiable pre-eminence in 
ferocity and guilt. 

The hopes of the Emperor and the policy of bis adminis- 
tration were duly set forth in his Address to the French 
Legislature, delivered on the 1 8th of January, 1868. He 
concluded this Address with the following appropriate and 
significant language : 

" I have not accepted the honors of the nation with the 
i^m of acquiring an ephemeral popularity, but in hope of 
deserving the approbation of posterity as the ibunder of 
established order. And I declare to you to-day, notwi^ 
sUlTdiug all that has been said on the contrary, that the 
future perils of your country will not arise from the exeesdvi 
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prerogatiTes of tbe throne, bat from the ahtesee of ropretsiro 
lavi. Thus tlie Itst elections, despite their satisfactory re- 
anlts^ offered in some districts a sad spectacle. Hostile par« 
ilea availed themselres ef that opportunity to create distarb- 
Mieee ; and some men even avowed themselves as the enemies 
of oar national institations, deceived the electors bj fklse 
promiaea, and alter gaining their saffrages, rcrjected them 
vritk disdaiD. Toa will never allow snob a scandal to occur 
again ; and yoa will hereafter compel all the eligible to take 
tbe oath to the Oonstitntion before presenting themselves at 
candidates for office. 

'* The tranqnilizing of the pablic mind has been the aim 
of onr constant efforts, and yoa will aid me in seeking means 
for reducing the factious opposition to silence. Is it not 
painfhl to witness in a country peaceful and prosperous at 
home, and respected abroad, one party decrying the govern- 
ment to which it is indebted for the security it enjoys, Whfle 
another exerts its political liberty to undermine the existing 
institutions t 

**1 offer a hearty welcome to all those who recognise the 
national will, and I do not inquire into their antecedents. 
As for those who have originated disturbances, and or« 
ganised the conspiracies, let them know that their time has 
gone by I 

"I cannot close without mentioning that criminal attempt 
which has been recently made. I thank Heaven for the 
visible protection which it has granted to the Empress and 
myself; and I deeply deplore that a plan for destroying one 
life, should have ended in the loss of so many. Yet this 
thwarted scheme can teach us some useful lessons. The re- 
eourse to such desperate means is but a proof of the feeble- 
ness and impotence of the conspirators. And again, there 
never was an assassination which served the interests of the 
men who armed the murderer. Neither the party that struck 
Omsar, nor that which slew Henry lY., profited by their ^ 
overthrow. Ood sometimes permits the death of the just \ 
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bat be perec. allnwi th»-trnnpph of the eril agent. Thai 
these attempts neither distarb my secaritj id the present, nor 
mj trust in the future. If I lire, the Empire lives with me ; 
if I fam the Empire.wiH^be stfenfth^ged by mj^^JMith, for 
the indignation of Uie people and of the Acm^'^Tfrbe * new 
inpport for the throne of my son. 

" Let us face the fbtnre with confidence, and calmlj derote 
oarseWee to the welfare and to the honor of oar coontij. 
Dieu protege la France I ^^ 
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NAPOLEONIC MISOELLANf. 

No inconsiderable portion of the interest of the history of 
Napoleon III. consists in the works which he published, in 
the private letters which he wrote, and in the official addresses 
which he delivered, dnring the progress of his career. In 
order to jender the present work more complete, the writer 
has resolved to introduce into it a selection from the more im- 
portant of these productions ; bnt instead of interrupting the 
narrative by their insertion at different points and periods of 
it, they are placed together in a. body in the following 
pages. 

No. L 

Louia NapoUcn*s Views of ihe EngUah BeoobiHon; from his ^*Hi^ 
icrical FragmenU" 

The English wanted the same things all through this 
period of their history, and did not rest until they had ob- 
tained the object of their wishes. From the sizteentli century 
the English tried to get, 

Firstly — and above all things — the establishment of their 
reformed religion, which comprehended all national interests 

Secondly — the preponderance of their navy, and conse 
quently an increased influence on the continent. 

Thirdly — the full use of their freedom. 

Elisabeth confirmed the triumph of the cause of Protest- 
antism, she added to the na tional glory, and her memory waa 
revered 

(261) 
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The repnblie and the Proteetor eonoesled tiieir despotio 
ftod selfish riews onder the Bame of natioDBl dignity. TImj 
passed awaj. 

The Stoaits went eonnter to the three great wishes of the 
majority of England. Thej fell. 

William III. alone confirmed at onee the religion, the 
glory, and the liberties of his oonntrj. He consolidated Ua 
work. 

It is not, then, chance which mfes the fhte of nations ; It 
Is not an unforeseen cirenmstance which overthrows or sup- 
ports thrones : there is a general cause which regulates erenta, 
and which makes them really dependent on each other. 

A government may often molaie (he laum, and even 
liberty, wiffi impunity; but unless it truly puts itself at the 
head of the great interests of ciriliiation, it can only have a 
transient existence; and the plain, philosophical rea8<m9 
which is the cause of its death, is called fatality, when it la 
wished to atoid the true reason. 

England required nearly a century of struggles between 
society and the e?il passions of those in power, and vice versa, 
before she could ever erect that immense English structure 
which we Aaue hated, which we have tried to overthrow, hui 
which we cannot but admire. 

The rerolution of 1688 has procured for England one 
hundred and fifty-three years of prosperity, grandeur, and 
liberty. 

Will the revolution of July bestow the same Uessings :• 
France 1 The future must settle this question. 

Withoot wishing to pry into the mysteries of Providence, 
let us content ourselves with examining the eaases and elects 
of these great political dramas, and aeek in the history of the 
past some consolation for our ills, some hope for our conntiy* 

England, tired of civil wars, disabused of the saeredness 
of parties and the excellence of the regal power, pressrved 
but one' object of hatred, one of love, as ihB lesnk of her 
struggles — hatred of Poperj and love of power 
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Ift reeordtDg the priDGipsl facts of the rerolotion in Bii|^ 
lAnd, one natarally feels a relaetance, as a Catholte, to treal 
those men with contempt who eapported that reli^on ia 
Great Britain ; bat, on a cloee InTestigation, we see the 
Jostice of disliking those who, by their blind seal and ra^ 
Dees, compromised and rendered the tme doctrine of Christ 
Bopopnlar in England, by making it a handle for a party, and 
the instmment of their passions. Their condnct should be 
branded ; for never had the Catholic religion foond so genial 
a aoil as that of England, to rule by the parity of its princi« 
pies and its moral inAoence. Persecnted by the royal power, 
It followed the example of the aristocracy, and to avenge its 
wrongs pn^ itself at the head of the national liberties. This 
was an admirable position for action, for it was independei^ 
of the temporal power, only acknowledging as chief the Chief 
of the onirersal chnrch, while the Anglicans then only derived 
their rights and priTileges from the will and power of the 
bead of the government. But the Catholic clergy, daisied 
by worldly interests, lost themselves by joining the oppressors 
of the people inistead of Joining the oppressed. Every en- 
lightened mind was so well convinced that the Staarts were 
about to rain the caase of religion, that Pope Innocent IX. 
londly expressed his displeasure at the imprudent condnct 
of James II., and the cardinals of Rome said, Jestingly, that 
"James II. ought to be excommunicated, as a man who was 
about to destroy the remnant of Catholicism that was left ia 
England. '* 

The Prince of Orange did not abuse his triumph on the 
Arst feeling of enthusiasm which the people entertained for 
their deliverer. William did not come to take a crown by 
assault ; he came to consolidate the destinies of England ; he 
had destroyed the principle of hereditary succession, a prin« 
eiple hitherto regarded as inviolable and sacred ; and he could 
only combat it by another principle, that of the sovereignty 
of the people. An acquired and acknowledged right can 
only be done away by giving in iti stead another ri^t, 
S2 
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legally acqaired and acknowledged. Ooniisellon were not 
wanting who advised him to take possession of the gOTern- 
ment by right of conquest, as William the Conqueror bad 
done, forgetting that six hundred years of civilization had 
added more to the strength of the national right than to tnat 
of the sword. Others also urged him to seize the crown, 
representing the dangers of anarchy, that convenient phantom 
which always serves as an excuse to tyranny. 

William remained firm ; he would not be an usurper. 

His conduct was reserved and dignified ; he had remained 
unmoved amidst the passions which raged around him, and 
had not entered into any intrigues either with the electors or 
members of Parliament. He. was frequently blamed for his 
cold and distant manner to those whose interest he required ; 
but William's great mind disdained popularity acquired bj 
meanness. This was indeed a sublime proof that he was 
not dazzled by the splendor of a crown, but that he was 
desirous of fulfilling his mission, and of rendering his caufia 
triumphant. 

What means shall he employ to surmount them f One 
only, and it will succeed. It is to remain faithful to the 
cause of the revolution which had summoned him, and to 
render it triumphant at home by its justice, and formidable 
abroad by its boldness. 

Though there was a party opposed to the new state of 
things, which was called the republican or revolutionary 
party, they kept quiet, which proved that if they did not 
make common cause with William, they still thought that 
he guaranteed the general interests against the common 
enemy. There were also some of those fanatics who place 
the destinies of their country on the point of the dagger, who 
attempted the king's life ; but they were sent back with con- 
tempt to the ordinary tribunals, under the idea that giving 
too much publicity to an attempt at assassination was en- 
couraging others. 

The Stuarts never sought by the application of any great 
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principle, whether they could assure the prosperity and bde- 
pendence of their coantry, bat by what little expedients, by 
what hidden intrigues, they coold support their always troubled 
power. 

They desired to re-establish Catholicity : they annihilated 
it for centuries in England. They wished to elerate royalty : 
they only compromised it. They wished to assure order, and 
they brought confusion on confusion. It is a true saying, 
then, that 

The greaiesi enemy to rddgiim-ie' the mnn who t t i o uM { 
i mpose U : the greaiestfoe to royalty ie he who degrades ii; 
the greatest enemy to the repose of hie country is he who 
rend ers a revolu tion necessary. 

Let us now co^ider what would have been the consequen- 
ces, if the prince, after haying dethroned James II., and 
yiolated the hereditary principle, had accepted the throne 
from James II. 's last Parliament, and instead of convoking 
a National Assembly — the free expression of the popular 
will — had held his authority from a bastard Assembly, who 
would not have any right to present him with it. 

William III. satisfied the exigencies of his reign, and re- 
established public order; but had he followed the Stuart 
policy he would have destroyed it, and the enemies of the 
English nation, on again witnessing a desire for change, 
would have accused the people of inconsistency and/rtvo2%, 
instead of accusing the government of blindness and perfidy. 
It would have been asserted that England was an ungovem* 
able nation. 

The history of England calls loudly to monarchs, March 

AT THE HSAD OF THE 1DBA8 OF TOUB AGS, AND THEN THESE 
IDEAS WILL FOLLOW AND SmTOET TOU. 

If TOU MABGH BEHIND THEM, THET WILL DRAG TOU ON. 

And IF TOU harch aqainst them, thet will certainly 

FROYE TOUR DOWNFALL. 
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No. II. 



Posnsss Of Hah, Dm. 85, 1S4S. 

Bib : My fether, whose age and infirmities require the at- 
tention of a son, has asked the goyemment to allow me to 
join him. 

His application has not been attended with a favorable 
result 

The govemment, I am told, requires a formal guarantee 
from me. In such circumstances my determination cannot 
be doubtfbl. I am ready to do every thing compatible with 
my honor, in order to offer to my father those consolations to 
which he has so many claims. 

I now, therefore, declare to yon, sir, that if the French 
government consent to allow me to go to Florence, to dis- 
charge a sacred duty, I promise, upon my honor, to retam 
and to place myself at the disposal of the government, as 
soon as it shall express a desire that I shall do so. 
Accept, sir, the expression of my high esteem. 

Napolson Louib Bonapabtb. 

No. III. 
UBUt to Louis Ncq»UoH respecting ihe Nicaragua CanaL 

LSOH DS NlOARAOTTA, Z>«S. 6. 1846. 

Pbihob : It is with the greatest pleasure I acknowledge 
the receipt of your highnesses letter, dated the 18th of 
August, containing the expression of sentiments of friend* 
ship and esteem with which I feel highly honored. Annexed 
to it I found the development of your ideas relative to the 
canal of Nicaragua, viewed by you in that light which is 
best calculated to promote the welflsre of Central America. 
Yon, at the same time, acquaint me that yon are far more 
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dispoMd dmii when I fint paid joa ft Tkit at Ham to come 
to tkifl eouDtiy, in order to adTanoe, by yoar preseDce and 
ezertioae, the ezeeation of that gPMt worl^ enffioiettt of itself 
to satief J the most noble ambition, and that yon are ready to 
accept the necetBary powers for its ezeontion, without any 
other Tiew than that of perfbrmiBg a task worthy of the great 
name yon possess. 

When I went to France, some time ago, as minister pleni* 
potentiary to bis migesty the King of the French, I was 
anxions, before learing Europe, to pay you a risit at Ham. 
I longed for the honor of seeing yon, not only on account of 
the popularity which invested your name throughout the 
world, but also because I had myself witnessed the high 
esteem in which your character was held in your own eoun* 
try, and the sympathy exhibited for your mirfortunes. 

It was also my wish, prince, to prevail on you to come to 
my country, fully convinced that you would find there an ad- 
mirable opportunity for the display ci your activity, and the 
exercise of your talents, which continued inaction might ex- 
haust. I admired, prince, your resignation, and the love of 
jour native land, standing even the test of imprisonment ; 
but it was with great pleasure that I saw your mind exulted 
at the recital of the immense work to be executed in my 
country for the general advancement of civilization. 

I am happy to see by your highnesses letter, that yon feel 
disposed to come to this country, where the documents you 
have forwarded to me have elicited sentiments of the deepest 
gratitude and of the liveliest enthnuasm. 

Now, I am happy to be enabled to acquaint your highness 
Aat the government of this state, fully convinced that the 
cai^l necessary to this undertaking could only be raised by 
placing at its head a name which, like yours, is independent 
both by fortune and standing, and therdi>y inspiring a gene- 
ral confidence in the two worlds, whilst it dispels from the 
easily alarmed spirit of our people every fear of foreign 
domination — ^this government, I say, relies upon the co-ope- 
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ration of yonr highnets, m the only person eombining in the 
highest degree these different qualities. Brought up in a 
republic, your highness has shown by yonr noble behavior in 
Switzerland, in 1838, to what extent a free people may rely 
on yonr self-denial ; and we feel conyinced that, if your uncle, 
the great Napoleon, has rendered himself immortal by his 
military glory, your highness may acquire, with us, an equal 
glory in works of peace, which cause only tears of gratitude 
to flow. 

From the day on which your highness shall set foot on 
our soil, a new era of prosperity for the inhabitants will 
commence. 

The most influential persons of this capital, distinguished 
both by their learning and their wealth, have presented to 
the government a memorial recommending that your high« 
ness be entrusted with the final settlement and terms of the 
impending negotiation, or of any other which might present 
itself— intended to promote the welfare of the State of Nica- 
ragua. The government has not rejected the snggestion, bnt 
it appears that, at all events, it will feel disposed to send me 
to yon with the necessary instructions, to enable yonr high* 
ness and myself to come to an understanding on the subject. 

Another cause of the delay is the recent popular outbreak 
in the country ; bnt the number of malcontents being exceed- 
ingly small, and the government being supported by public 
opinion, I think that this revolution will soon be appeased, 
and the government will be able to display all the elements 
upon which it relies to insure permanent peace, and to give 
this project the strong impulse it justly demands. The go- 
vernment is moreover convinced that the construction of the 
canal, by giving employment to all those hands which are 
now unoccupied, will contribute efficaciously to the tranquil- 
ity and gdod of the people, harassed, for a long time, by the 
horrors of civil war. 

As much from a desire of bringing to a favorable issue this 
important matter, in which I am especially disposed to co- 
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operate with all my ability, as from an ardent hope of seeing 
yoar highness ruling the destinies of our country, I long for 
the honor of paying yon, were it but a few hours, a Tisit at 
Ham, which I quitted last year full of grief at the prolonga- 
tion of a captiTity from which I earnestly prayed God to grant 
you a speedy release. 

I beg that your highness will continue to honor me with 
your correspondence, and that you will accept the expression 
of my respectful sentiments. 

Frako. Oabtellan. 



No. IV. 

Letter of OdUUm Barrot to the Brinee NapoUon. 

Mf. 26, 1846. 

Pbinob : Our renewed negotiations hare proved a failure ; 
and if I have delayed to inform you of the fact, it was 
because up to yesterday I still retained some hope. The 
goTemment speaks of present circumstances — the state 
of Italy— that of Switzerland. These circumstances would, 
nevertheless, have been overlooked, had a more explicit gua- 
rantee been given in your letter, because then they would 
have dispensed with the council of ministers. But politics 
not having been put out of the question, it was necessary to 
yield to the considerations of public order which prevailed in 
the council. So, for the present, considering the circum- 
stances, no liberation is to be looked for. 

It is with gpreat pain that I inform you of this result ; I 
had begged Yalmy to say to the king, that if we had com- 
pletely differed, since 1830, in political opinions, I hoped 
that, at least, we agreed in sentiments of humanity and gene- 
rosity. I now see that this is another of my Utopian ideas, 
which I shall be compelled to renounce. 

Accept, Ac. 

OdhiLon Babbot. 
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No. T. 

lauii Na^poUtmU Letter to JC FioBar^ 

Loviwitf, jr«y 11, 1848. 

Mt DiAB M. YmLLABD : I hare not jet aneirered the let- 
ter which 700 ftddrened me from 8t Lo, beeaiue I wm WBit- 
ing yoar retarn to Park, wheo I would haf« an opportiuiH^ 
to explain mj conduct. 

I wa« not desirous to present mjself as candidate at the 
elections, because I am conrinced mj position in the Assem- 
bly woald have been extremely embarrassing. My name, mj 
antecedents, have made of me, willing or unwilling, not a party 
chief, but a man upon whom the eyes of all malcontents are 
fixed. As long as French society shall remain unsettled, as 
long as the constitntion shall remain undecided, I fed that 
ny position in France will be to me extremely difficulty wtari* 
■ome, and eren dangerous. 

I have then taken the firm resolution of keeping myself 
apart, and of resisting all the charms a residence in my own 
country shonld possess. 

If France needed me ; if my part were marked out; ft, in 
short, I thought I could be useful to my country, — I would 
not hesitate to fling aside these secondary considerations, and 
to fulfil my duty. But, in the present circumstances, I can 
do no good ; at most, I should only be In the way. 

On the other hand, I hare important personal interests to 
attend to in England ; I shall wait here a few months longer 
then, until affairs in France assume a calmer and more de- 
cided aspect 

I do not know but that you will blame me for this resolu- 
tion ; but, if you had an idea of the number of ridiculons 
propositions that reach me e?en here, you would easily under- 
stand how much more I should be a butt in Paris for aH sorts 
of intrigues. 

I do not want to meddle in any thing ; I desire to see the 
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republic become etrong in wisdom ud in rights, and, in the 
^meftn time, I iind Tolontary exile terj agnreeable, becftoae I 
know it to be Tolantary. 

Keceiye, Ae. 

^L. N. BoHAPABn. 



BTo. VI. 
Letttr o/Lcmu NapoUon to ihe Naiianal Auembfy, 

CmzEN RiPRiSKiTATivaB : I learn, bj the newspapera, 
that it has been proposed in the National Assembly to main- 
tain against me alone the law of exile which has been in force 
against my family since the year 1816 ; I now apply to the 
lepresentatiyes of the people for information why I hare do* 
ierred sach a penalty. 

Can it be for having always pnblicly declared thai, in my 
opinion, France was not the property either of an indiridiialt 
or of a family, or of a party f 

Can it be because, desiring to accomplish the triumph, 
without anarchy or license, of the principles of national sore* 
reignty, which alone can put an end to our dissensions, I hare 
been twice the rictim of my hostility to a gOTemaent which 
you hare overthrown f 

Can it be for having consented, out of deference to the wish 
of the provisional govemmenti to return to a foreign eountry 
after having hastened to Paris upon the first report of the 
revolution f 

Can it be for having disinterestedly refhsed those nomina- 
tions for the Assembly which were proffered to me, being 
resolved not to return to France untQ the new constitution 
should be agreed upon and the republic firmly established t 

The same reasons which have made me take up armi 
against the government of Louis Philippe, wonld induce me, 
were my services required, to devote myself to the defence of 
the Assembly — the result of universal suifrage. 
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In presence of a king elected by two hnndred depatiet, I 
might hare recollected that I was heir to an empire founded 
bj the consent of four millions of Frenchmen. 

In the presence of the national sovereignty I neither caa 
nor will claim more than my rights as a French citizen ; but 
these I will demand incessantly, and with the energy imparted 
to an honest heart by the consciousness of never having dono 
toy thing to render it unworthy of its coantry. 



No. VIL 

Ourioiu Scene in the Natiandl Assembly. 

The papers of the 24th of October, 1848, contained the 
following letter, signed by Prince Napoleon, son of Jerome : 

** Some well-informed persons having warned representa- 
tive Louis Bonaparte that certain simpletons were secretly 
laboring to get up a riot in his name, with the evident object 
of compromising him in the eyes of men of order, and of sin- 
cere republicans, Louis Napoleon considered it his duty to 
make M. Dufaure, Minister of the Interior, aware of these 
reports ; he added that he utterly denied any participation in 
dealings so completely opposed to his political sentimenta, 
and to the conduct which he has invariably pursued since the 
24th of February." 

The appearance of this note was the occasion of a riolent 
altercation in the Assembly. 

M. Grandin asked the minister for some explanation re- 
garding this note, and the information alluded to by the 
prince. M. Dufanre replied that he had himself heard of 
bese reports, and added that he had immediately re-assured 
Louis Napoleon, by telling him that he was misinformed, and 
that no plot of such a nature was^in contemplation. 

Hereupon Prince Napoleon stepped towards the tribune. 

The following almost verbal report of the ensuing scene ii 
not without interest : 
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Voice on the Left (to Prince Napoleon). — It is not your 
business to speak. The other one mast speak — Louis Bo- 
naparte I 

Severed Members. — - He is absent. 

Manj members of the Left, rising from their seats, look in 
the direction of M. Louis Bonaparte's usual place : they per- 
ceive that his seat is occupied by another representative. 
Thej cry out none the less to M. Napoleon Bonaparte, still 
making his way to the tribune: No, not you — the other one. 

M, N, Bonaparte (in the tribune). — I do not come — (loud 
interruption). 

Numerous Voices. — Not you I The other, the other 1 

M. N. Bonaparte struggles against the interruptions for a 
quarter of an hour; at last silence is restored, and he in- 
sists that he has a right to speak on the subject, since he is 
the author of the letter. He explains that it was sent to the 
papers with the particular purpose to prove that the Bonaparte 
family never had anything to do, and never would have any- 
thing to do, with riots. As soon as he left the tribune, 
representative Clement-Thomas occupied it. 

M. Clement- Tkomxis. — Qeotlemen, I know it is a failing 
of mine to be always wanting to sift things to the bottom ; 
and I am afraid this unpleasant feature in my character is 
going to make its appearance again to-day. But I must say, 
I am astonished that when a matter personally concerning 
one member of this Assembly is brought before you, it is 
another member that appears to answer for it. (Interruption 
— ^uproar.) 

A Voice. — The other is absent. 

M. Clement' Thomas. — It is not the first time that I 
remark the absence of representative Louis Bonaparte from 
ibis Assembly. 

Several Members. — What is that to you f 

A Member. — This is scandalous. 

M. Clemsnt' Thomas. — It is unnecessary for me to say that 
I speak here in nobody's name ; no more for any party in the 
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Assemblj than for the goTernment. No one is respoinible 
for mj words bat nuTself. Well, then, I repeat it^ it is not 
the first time that I remark the absence of M. Loais Bona- 
parte, (^ew interruption.) 

A Voice. — He is never here. 

AnoUier Voice. — - He never votes. 

Jf. Clement' Thomae. — And when I say this I know why 
I say it Yon cannot deny that there are certain members 
of U&is Assembly who are abont to present themselves to the 
country as candidates for very elevated and very important 
offices. (Yociferons exclamations — many members grouped 
in the passage on the right of the tribune, among whom are 
MM. N. Bonaparte, Pierre Bonaparte, Petri, &c., loudly 
interrupt the orator.) 

The President Marrast (ringing his bell). — The repre- 
sentatives standing in the passage will please resume their 
seats. 

By this time a violent agitation pervades the Assembly 
generally. 

M. Olemeni^Thomaa. — I say that several members of this 
Assembly are abont to offer themselves to the people. Bat it 
is not by hardly ever attending your sittings, it is not by 
taking no part in your voting, it is not by maintaining a 
reserved silence on whence we come, where we go, what we 
want, that we can pretend to gain the confidence of such a 
country as France. For my part, I suspect such ^tactics. 
(Interruption.) 

M. N. Bonaparte (quickly). — Yote against them then. 

Some Members. — Order, order I 

President Marrast. — Honsier Napoleon Bonaparte, if you 
interrupt again I shall call you to order. 

M. Clement" Thomas. — Since M. Napoleon Bonaparte is 
go ready to answer for his cousin 

Several Voices. — He has spoken for him already. 

Jf. Clement- Thomas. — I will ask him if it is not tme that 
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$i this verj moment agents are canyassing the promces for 
M. Lonis Bonaparte. 

Some Members. — Well, what of that f 

M Olemerd- Thomas. — I will ask him if it is not true that 
in every department thej are presenting him to the least en- 
lightened portion of the population f And if this be trne, I 
ask M. Napoleon Bonaparte, on what title does his cousin 
put forward his claims f (Interruption.) 

M. Isambert. — On his title of citizen. 

M. if. Bonaparte. — Are we here to discuss candidates 
for the presidency f 

M. Clement- Thomas. — M. Isambert tells me that every 
citizen has a right to present himself to the suffrages of his 
eountry ; but it seems to me that pretensions of this nature 
should be supported by real titles. 

M. Pierre Bonaparte. — That is impertinent, sir. 

Jf. Fietri. — Totally unbecoming I Who made yon a judge 
•f titles r 

M. N. Bonaparte (indignantly). — ^We may be proscribed, 
but we must not be insulted I (General tumult.) 

M. Clement-Thomas, seeing he has gone too far, leaves 
the tribune, amidst unmistakable marks of universal disap^ 
probation. 

Perhaps he wished Louis Napoleon to send him a challenge. 

*' One would think,'' said a general on his way home, after 
this scene : " one would think that M. Clement-Thomas has 
sofficient confidence in his sword, to rely upon it altogether 
for simplifying the presidential election.*' 

No. VIIL 

Speech o/Louia Napoleon in the National Assemhly. 

Of my sentiments or of my opinions I shall not speak ; I 
kaye already set them before you, and no one as yet has had 
ftason to doubt my word. As to my parliamentary conduct, 
23 
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I will say that as I never permit myself the liberty of bringing 
any of my colleagues to an account for the course which he 
thinks proper to pursue, so, in like manner, I never recognize 
in him the right to call me to an account for mine; this 
account I owe only to my constituents. (Hear, hear I) 

Of what am I accused J Of accepting from the popular 
sentiment a nomination after which I have not songht (Dis* 
turbance.) Well 1 I accept this nomination, that does me 
BO much honor ; I accept it, because three successive elections, 
and the unanimous decree of the National Assembly, reversing 
the proscriptions against my family, authorize me to believe 
that France regards the name I bear to be serviceable for the 
consolidation of society, now shaken to its foundations, — 
(Oh, oh 1 interruption) — and for the establishment and 
prosperity of the republic. 

How little do those who charge me with ambition know my 
heart I If an imperative duty did not keep me here, if the 
sympathy of my fellow-citizens did not console me for the 
violence of the attacks of some, and even for the impetuosity 
of the defences of others, long since would I have regretted 
my exile. (Citizens Clement-Thomas and Flocon start up to 
speak. Commotion. Cries of order 1 order 1) 

I am reproached for my silence ! Few persons here are 
gifted with the faculty of eloquent speech obedient to just and 
sound ideas. But is there only one way to serve our country J 
What she wants most of all is acts ; what she wants is a 
government, firm, intelligent, and wise, more desirous to heal 
the evils of society than to avenge them — a government that 
would openly set itself at the head of just ideas, and thus 
repel a thousand times more effectually than with bayonets 
those theories which are not founded on experience and 
reason. 

I know that parties intend to set my path with pits and 
snares ; but I shall not fall into them. I shall always follow, 
in my own way, the course which I have traced out, without 
troubling myself or stopping to see who is pleased. Nothing 
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shall interrnpt mj tranqnillitj, nothing shall induce me to 
forget my duty. I have hot one aim; it is to merit the 
esteem of the Assembly, and with this esteem, that of all good 
men, and the confidence of that magnanrmoas people that 
was made so light of here yesterday. (Exclamations.) 

I declare then to those who may be willing to organize a 
system of provocation against me, that, henceforward, I shall 
reply to no questioning, to no species of attack, to none who 
wonld have me speak when I prefer to be silent. Strong in 
the approval of my conscience, I shall remain immovable 
amidst all attacks, impassible towards all calumnies. 

No. IX. 

Firti Inaugural Address of BresidetU Napoleon. 

The prince slowly ascended the tribone, and turned his face 
towards the president, who, in a loud and deliberate voicOy 
read the oath of fidelity to the constitution : 

'< In the presence of God, and before the French people, 
represented by the National Assembly, you swear to remain 
faithful to the democratic republic, and to defend the consti* 
tution." 

" I swear,'' said the prince, earnestly, holding up his right 
hand. 

"I take God and man to witness the oath just sworn, '^ 
cried the President Marrast. "It shall be inserted in the 
official report, in the Moniieur, and published in the forms. 
prescriBM'by Ihs pnhlig ants >^ -These words, which might 
be considered as rather uncalled for, produced an evident im- 
pression on all present ; but the new president of the repnblio 
took no notice of it, and read the following inaugural dis- 
course : 

Citizen Representatives : The suffrages of the nation 
and the oath which I have taken command my future conduct. 
My duty Is marked out ; I shall fulfil it as a man of honor. 
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I shall treftt as enemiei of the country all those who maj 
attempt to chaoge, bj illegal meaos, what entire France has 
established. 

Between joa and me, citizen representatiyes, no real dis- 
sensions shonld exist : oar wills, our desires are the same. 

I wish, like yon, to place society on its bases, to strengthen 
democratic institatioBS, and to try every means to relieve the 
sufferings of the generous and intelligent people that has jnst 
given me such a splendid mark of confidence. (Cheers.) 

The minority which I have obtained not only fills me with 
gratitude, but it shall impart to the new government the moral 
force without which there is no authority. 

With the re-establishment of peace and order, our oountrj 
can arise, heal her wounds, collect her stray children, and 
calm her passions. 

Animated with this conciliatory spirit, I have called around 
taie men of honesty, talent, and patriotism, fully assured that» 
notwithstanding the differences of their political origin, they 
are determined to co-operate harmoniously with you in apply- 
ing the constitution to the perfection of the laws, to the glory 
ef the r^ublic. (Marked approbation.) 

.The new administration, in entering on business, must 
thank its predecessor for its efforts to transmit the power in- 
tact, and to maintain public tranquility. (New applause.) 

The conduct of the honorable Oeneral Oavaignac has been 
worthy of the loyalty of his character, and of that sentiment 
of duty which is the first qualification of the head of a State; 
(Loud cheers.) 

We have, citizen representatives, a great mission to fulfil : 
It is to found a republic for the interest of all, and a govern- 
ment Just, firm, and animated wich a sincere love of progress, 
without being either reactionary or Utopian. 

Let us be men of the country, not men of a party, and, 
with the assistance of Ood, we shall accomplish usefnl if not 
great things. 
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Na X. 

LetUr of Louu Napoleon io hts Cousin, 

Elxsbb NatiomaIi, April 10, 1849. 

Mt dkar CoutiK : It is nld thai on jour waj through 
Boardeaax yoa made use of words capable of sowing dissen- 
sion eTen among the best intentioned* Yon are reported to 
have said that I did not follow my own inspirations because 
I was ruled by the leaders of the reactionary movement ; that 
I was impatient of the yoke, and wanted to shake it off; and 
that, in order to assist me at the approaching elections, it 
was necessary to send to the Chamber men hostile to my go« 
Temment, rather than those belonging to the moderate party. 
, Such an imputation coming from you cannot but surprise 
ve. You should know me well enough to be aware that I 
never brook the ascendency of any one, and that I struggki 
incessantly to govern for the interest of the people, not for 
the intercRt of a party. I honor those men who by their ca- 
pacity and experience can g^ve roe good counsels ; but if I 
receive daily the most contradictory advice, I obey nothing 
but ^e impulses of my own head and heart 

Censure of my political conduct was last of all to be ex« 
perted from yoUy who found fault with my manifesto, because 
it had received the entire sanction of the chiefs of the mode- 
rate party. This manifesto, from which I have not deviated^ 
still continues to be the conscientious expression of my 
sentiments. 

My first duty was to reassure the country. Well, confi- 
dence has been increasing during the last four months. Everj 
day has its own task. Security first, reform afterwards. 

The* approaching elections, I entertain no doubt, bj 
■trengthening the republic in order and moderation, will 
hasten the period of all possible reforms. To bring all the 
old parties together, to reconcile them, to unite them» should 
be the constant object of our exertions. Such is the miwiott 
23* 
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attached to the great name we bear ; and it would prore a 
failure if it served to diride and not to rally the sapporten 
of the goyemment. 

For all these reasons I cannot approve of yonr being no- 
minated by a score of departments at once ; for, consider it 
well, under the protection of your name, it is expected to 
send to the Assembly representatives hostile to the govern- 
ment, and to discourage its best friends by wearying tho 
people with multiplied elections which should be made over 
again. 

Henceforward, then, I hope, my dear cousin, you will use 
every exertion to enlighten the people regarding my real in- 
tentions, and to avoid furnishing grounds, by inconsiderate 
expressions, for absurd calumnies which go so far as to assert 
that sordid self-interest alone rules my conduct. Nothing, 
repeat it aloud, shall trouble the serenity of my Judgment or 
•hake the strength of my resolution. 

No. XI. 

I\r)damation of Louit Napoleon, 
Turn pRasiDivT or thb Rbpublio to thb Fbsmgh Psopul 

Some factious men presume once more to lift the standard 
of revolt against a legitimate government — legitimate, be- 
cause it is the production of universal suffrage. They accuse 
me of having violated the Constitution — me, who have pa- 
tiently endured for six months all their sneers, their calum- 
nies, their defiances. 

The majority of the Assembly itself is the constant theme 
of their outrages. 

The accusation brought against me is only a pretext. Of 
this the proof is, that those who attack me now persecuted 
me with the same hatred, and with the same injustice, at the 
time when the people of Paris nominated me as their repre- 
sentative, and the people of France as president of their 
republic 
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This system of agitation maintains a state of uneasiness 
and mistrast that entails miserj. It must cease. 

It is time for the good to take conrage and the vicked to 
tremble. 

The republic has no enemies more implacable than those 
men who, hj perpetuating disorder, compel us to change 
France into a vast camp, and our projects for amelioration 
and progress into preparations for defence. 

Elected by the nation, the cause which I defend is your 
own. It is that of your family as of your property ; of the 
poor as of the rich ; that of ciyilization, in whole and in 
part 

No. XII. 

Annual Message of I^^idenl Napoleon to the Assembly^ 
November, 1850. 

Our arms have overthrown that turbulent demagognisn: 
which has compromised the cause of real liberty throughout 
the Italian peninsula, and our brave soldiers have had the 
signal honor of restoring Pius IX. to the throne of St. Peter. 
Party spirit shall never obscure this fact, which will always 
form a glorious page in the history of France. The con- 
stant aim of our exertions has been to encourage the liberal 
and philanthropic dispositions of the Holy Father. The 
pontifical power continues to realize the promises contained 
in the Motu Propria of September, 1849. 

Touching questions that most deeply engaged the minds 
of all, the message spoke with reserve, though the meaning 
of several passages was clear enough. Towards the end, it 
said: 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of circumstances, law and 
authority have so far recovered their empire that now no one 
dreams of the snccess of violent measures. But, on the 
other hand, the more fears diminish regarding the present^ 
the more they increase regarding the future. France firU 
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of M iMmfo repo$e. She is hardlj jet recorered fnm fha 
dangere that threatened societj, and remains indiiferent to 
qnarrels between parties or indiTidaals, in the presence of 
the great interests that are at stake. 

Farther on, he sajs : 

As first magistrate of the republic, I haTe been obliged to 
pnt mjself in commanication with the clergy, the magistracy; 
the agricaltnrists, the manofactarers, the people, in short, 
and the army ; and I have taken care to seise every oppor- 
tonity to show them my gratitnde for the support they hare 
given me. If my name and my efforts have succeeded in 
arousing the spirit of the army, of which I alone, according 
to the terms of the ConsUlution, have the power to dispose, 
it is a serrice, I venture to say, which I have rendered the 
country, for I have always directed my personal influence to 
the advantage of order. 

It is now permitted to every one, except myself, to desire 
the speedy revision of our fundamental law. If the Oonsti* 
tation contains vices and dangers, you are at liberty to hold 
them up before the gaae of the country. I alone, bound 
down by my oath, circumscribe myself within its strictly 
drawn limits. 

The councils general have, in great numbers, expressed a 
wish for its revision. This wish is addressed to the legisla- 
tive power. An for me, the elect of the people, amenable 
hut to the people, I ^uUl always conform to the wishes of 
the people legally expressed. 

If in this session you vote the revision of the Constitution, 
our fundamental laws shall be reformed, and the system of 
the executive authority regulated ; if you do not vote it, the 
people, in 1852, will solemnly manifest the expression of 
their new wishes. But whatever may be the solutions of 
the future, let us understana each other, so that it may never 
be left to passion, or surprise, or violence, to decide the fate 
of a great nation. Let us inspire the people with a love of 
repose, by Introducing calmness into our deliberations * let 
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«s icgpire them with a loTe of rectitude, by nerer forgetting 
its dictatee oorseWes : then, rely upon it, the progress made 
in onr political morals will compensate for the danffer of tn- 
8tUuHon8 created in days of stispicions and uncertainHea. 

What occupies me especially is, not to know who shall 
govern France in 1852, bnt to employ the time at my disposal 
in such a manner that the transition, whatever it may be, 
may take place without trouble or agitation. 

The employment which is noblest and worthiest of a gene- 
rous soul is, not to seek, when one is in power, by what ex- 
pedients he can retain himself there, but to seek incessantly 
for the means of consolidating, for the benefit of all, those 
principles of authority and morality which are continually 
struggling with the passions of men and the instability of the 
laws. 

I have loyally opened my heart to you ; you will eorre* 
spond to my frankness by your confidence, to my good inten- 
tions by your co-<^eration, and Qod will do the rest. 



No. XIII. 
FamouB Speech ofFnMad Napoleon at D^on, 

I wish that such persons as entertain apprehensions regard- 
ing the futnre had accompanied me through the populationa 
of the Tonne and the Cote d'Or. They would have had 
their minds set at rest by being able to judge for themselves 
of the real state of public feeling. They would have seen 
that neither intrigue, nor attacks, nor passionate discussiona 
of parties are in harmony with the sentiments and the situa* 
tion of the country. 

France does not wish either the return of the ancient 
rigime — no matter under what form it may be disguised^or 
the trial of evil and impracticable Utopias. It is because I 
am the most natural adversary of the one and the other, that 
ihe has placed her confidence in me. If it be not so, how 
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eke can be explaioed ibis toncbing BTmpatbj entertained bj 
tbe people to#ard8 me, wbich, whilst it repels the most 
rniDoas controYereies, absolves me from bebg tbe cause of 
their sufferings 7 

In fact, if mj government has not realized all the ameliora- 
tions which it has had in view, the blame lies in tbe manoenTrea 
of factions which paralyze tbe good dispositions of Assem- 
blies, as well as those of govemments the most devoted to 
the public good. For the last three years it could be remarked 
that I was always seconded whenever the question was to 
gnbdne disorder by coercive enactments. And whenever I 
wished to do good, to establish the landed influence or to 
ameliorate tbe condition of the poorer classes, I met with 
nothing but inertness. It is because you have shared those 
convictions that I have found in patriotic Burgundy such a 
reception as is at once for me both approbation and encou- 
ragement. 

I take advantage of this banquet, as if it were a public 
tribune, to open to my fellow-citizens the bottom of my heart 
A new phase of our political life is commencing. From one 
end of France to the other, petitions are being signed in 
favor of the revision of the Constitution ; I await with confi- 
dence the manifestation of the country and the decision of the 
Assembly, which can only be actuated by the sole thought of 
the public good. If France feels that she must not be dis- 
posed of against her will, France has but to say so ; she shall 
not be without my courage and my energy. 

Since I came into power, I have proved how much, in the 
presence of the grave interests of society, I disregarded what- 
ever affected myself personally. The most unjust and the 
most violent attacks have failed to affect my attitude of 
calmness. Whatever duties the country may impose, she shall 
find me resolute to execute her will. And believe me, gen- 
tlemen, France ^hall not perish in my hands. 
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No. XIV. 

Second Annual Message of Presideni Napoleon, 

A vast deramgogical conspiracy is now organizing in France 
and Europe. Secret societies are endeavoring to extend 
their ramifications e?en into the smallest communes. Without 
being able to agree on men or things, thej have agreed to 
bring all the madness, the riolence, and the obduracy of 
parties to a focus in 1853, not to construct, but to oyerthrow. 

Your patriotism and your courage, with which I will, en- 
deavor to keep pace, will, I am sure, save France from the 
dangers with which she is threatened. But to conquer these 
dangers we must look at them without fear and without 
exaggeration ; and, whilst convinced, thanks to the streng^ 
of the administration, to the enlightened zeal of the magis- 
trates, and to the devotion of the army, that France cannot 
perish, let us unite our efforts to deprive the spirit of evil 
even of the hope of a momentary success. 

The best means to attain this end has always appeared to 
me the application of that system which consists, on the one 
hand, in satisfying the legitimate interests ; and, on the other, 
in stifling, at the moment of their appearance, the slightest 
symptoms of an attack against religion, morality, or society. 

Thus, to procure labor by granting to companies our great 
lines of railway, and with the money which the state will 
procure from these projects to give a strong impulse to the 
other works in all the departments ; to encourage the institu- 
tions destined to develop agricultural or commercial credit ; 
to come, by the establishment of charitable institutions, to the 
assistance of poverty, — such has been, and such still must be, 
our first care ; and it is by following this course that it will 
be easier to recur to means of repression when their necessity 
shall have become felt. 

After describing the state of the country, he comes to the 
grand feature of the message — the restoration of univerBal 
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suffrage. He uses eTerj argument to urge them to an adop- 
tion of the measure. 

The state of general uneasiness, said he, is increasing 
every day. Employment grows slack, porerty spreads, the 
interests become more apprehensiye, and expectations hostile 
to society become more exulting as the almost exhausted 
public authorities approach their term. 

In such a state of things, my duty is the same tonlay as it 
was yesterday. It consists in maintaining order, and in 
removing every occasion of disturbance, so that the resolntkms 
which are to decide our fate may be conceived in tranquillity 
and adopted in peace. 

These resolutions can emanate only from a decisiTe met of 
the national sovereignty^ since they have popular election for 
a basis. Well I I have asked myself whether, in the presence 
of the delirium of passions, of the conlusion of doctrines, of 
the division of parties, when everything is combined to attack 
morality, justice, and authority, we ought to leave shaken and 
incomplete the only principle which, in the middle of the 
general chaos» Providence has kept standing to rally us 
around it. 

Since universal suflfrage has reconstructed the social edifice 
by subsUtttting a right for a revolutionary fact, is it wise in 
us to narrow its basis any longer 1 Finally, I have asked 
myself if, when new powers shall preside over the destinies 
of the country, it would not be compromising their stability 
beforehand to leave behind us a pretext for questioning their 
origin, or for misrepresenting their legitimacy 1 

No doubt on the subject was possible ; and without wishuig 
to swerve for a single instant from the policy of order which 
I have always followed out^ I have been obliged, mnch to my 
regret^ to separate from a cabinet which possessed all ray con- 
fidence, in order to choose another, which, equally composed 
of honorable men publicly known for their conservative senti- 
■lents^ has moreover consented to admit the necessity of re- 
establishing universal suffrage on the broadest possiUe basis. 
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Ton win, therefore, hare presented to joa the dranght of 
a law which restores the principle in all its folness. 

The project has no features which can offend this Assem- 
bly ; for, if I think it expedient to ask to-day for the with- 
drawal of the law of the 81st of May, I do not mean to deny 
the approbation which I ^ye at that time to the cabinet 
which claimed from the chief of the minority, whose woric it 
was, the honor of presenting it. 

If we remember the circumstances under which this law was 
presented, we shall not, I believe, refuse to allow that it was 
an act of policy, rather than an electoral law, that it was 
really and truly a measure to insure the public tranquillity. 
Whenever the majority shall propose to me energetic measures 
for the safety of the country, it may rely on my loyal and 
disinterested support. But even the best of such measures 
have but a limited time. 

The law of the 81st of May has, in its application, even 
gone beyond the object intended to be attained. No one 
foresaw the suppression of three millions of electors, two- 
thirds of whom are peacefhl inhabitants of the country. 
What has been the result? Why, that this exclusion has 
served as a pretext to the anarchist party, who cloak their 
detestable designs by appearing to conquer back a right of 
which they had been despoiled. Too weak in numbers to 
take possession of society by their votes, they hope, under 
favor of the general emotion and the decline of the powers 
of the State, to kindle at several points of France, instanta- 
neously, troubles which would be quelled, no doubt, but 
which should inevitably throw us into fresh complications. 

Another serious objection is this : The constitution requires, 
for the validity of the election of a president by the people, 
at least two millions of suffrages ; and if this number is not 
made up, the right of election is conferred on the Assembly. 
The Constituent Assembly had therefore decided that, out of 
ten million voters inscribed on the lists, one-fifth was sufficieat 
to lender the election valid. 
24 
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At the present time, the nnmber of electors being rednoed 
to seven millions, to require two millions is to invert the pro- 
portion ; tbmt is to say, it is to demand one-third instead of 
one-fifth, and thns, in a certain erentoalitj, to take the elec- 
tion out of the hands of the people, and give it to the 
Assembly. It is, therefore, positively changing the condition 
of the eligibility of the president of the republic 

Lastly, I call*yoar particular attention to another reason, 
which, perhaps, may prove decisive. 

The re-establishment of universal suffrage on its principal 
basis furnishes an additional chance of obtaining the revision 
of the constitution. You have not forgotten why the adver- 
saries of this revision refused last session to vote for it. They 
used this argument, which they knew how to render specious : 
"The Constitution," said they, "which is the work of aa 
Assembly taking its rise in universal suffrage, cannot be 
modified by an Assembly issuing from a restricted suffrage." 
Whether this be a real motive, or only a pretext, it is expe- 
dient to set it aside, and be able to say to those who would 
bind the country down to an immntable constitution, " Be- 
hold universal suffrage re-established. The majority of the 
Assembly, supported by two millions of petitioners, by the 
greater number of the councils of arrondissement, and almost 
unanimously by the councils general, demands the revision 
of the fundamental compact Have you less confidence than 
we in the expression of the popalar will ?" 

The question, therefore, may be thus stated to all those 
who desire a pacific solution of the difficulties of the day : 
'* The law of the Slst of May has its impeifections ; but even 
were it perfect, should it not, nevertheless, be repealed if it 
resists the revision of the Constitution, that manifest wish of 
the country?" 

It is objected, I am aware, that on my part these pro- 
posals are inspired by personal interest. My conduct for the 
last three years ought to repel such an aDegation. The wel- 
fare of the country, I repeat, will always be the sole moving 
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fpring of ny condact. I believe it my daty to propose erery 
means of concilifttion, and to use every effort to bring about 
a paciie, regular, legal solution, whateyer may be its issne. 

Thus, then, gentlemen, the proposal T make to yon is 
neither a piece of party tactics, nor an egotistical calcnlation, 
nor a sodden resolution ; it is the result of serious meditation 
and of profound conviction. I do not pretend that this 
measure will banish all the difficulties of the situation. But 
to each day its own task. 

To-day to re-establish universal suffrage is to deprive civil 
-war of its flag, the opposition of its last argument. It is to 
famish France with the possibility of giving itself insUtntions 
which may insure its tranquillity. It is to give the future 
powers of the state that moral force which can only exist so 
long as it reposes on a consecrated principle, and on an in- 
contestable anthority. 

No. XV. 
Jfonotr of Louis Bonaparte^ eao-Kxng of BoUand,* 

Louis, the third brother of Napoleon I., and supposed 
father of Napoleon III., was born at Ajaccio on the 2d of 
September, 1778. Daring the siege of Tonlou, in the early 
part of 1793, Napoleon frequently visited Marseilles, for the 
purpose of hasteniug the preparations for the siege, and at 
the same time of seeing his family. In one of these visits 
he prevailed on his mother to send Louis, then little more 
than fourteen years of age, to the school at Chalons, to un- 
dergo the examination necessary to his entrance into the 
artillery; for which service he had always been intended. 

On the recapture of Toulon, Napoleon, being appointed 
to survey the line of fortifications on the Mediterranean coast 
of France, took Louis with him, intending to place him on 
his staff with the rank of sub-lieutenant. 

Add| ted from an English work. 
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YToeD, in 1194, Napoleon joined the anay of Italy, 
fitationed at Nice, the representatiTea of the people wished 
to confer on Lonia the rank of captain ; bat aa he waa little 
more than fifteen, the meaanre was objected to by his brother. 
Napoleon used to relate sundry anecdotes of Louis, whiefa, 
while they evince the most ardent fraternal attachment, afford 
proofs of courage and coolness. The first time he was led 
into an engagement, Louis, far from betraying any astonish- 
ment, was anxious to serre as a rampart to his brother. Thi» 
was before Saorgio, on the high road from Nice to Tenda. 
While the enemy were keeping up a brisk fire of artillery, 
Louis placed himself before Napoleon, as he proceeded along 
the outside of the intrenchments, for the purpose of ex« 
amining them ; and in this position he conUnued during the 
whole of the inspection. 

On another occasion they happened to be together at a 
battery, upon which the enemy kept up a smart fire. As the 
breastworks were only three or four feet high, the garrison 
frequently stooped down to shelter themselTes. Napoleon, 
observing that Louis, imitating his own example, remained 
immovable, asked him the reason : " I have heard you say," 
replied Louis, "that an artillery-officer should never fear 
cannon, it being our best weapon." 

Louis was little more than seventeen when he a second 
time joined the army of Italy, then commanded by hia 
brother ; to whom, though he had only the rank of lieutenant^ 
he was appointed aid-de-camp. At this early stage of hia 
career, he was of an observant and silent diaracter. " He 
felt," ho says, ** a vacuity of heart and a sentiment of deep 
regret, at seeing himself impelled into a career of trouble- 
some ambition." He already sighed for retirement and a 
peacefhl occupation. He displayed courage on several occa- 
sions, but only by fits ; and the acquirement of a military 
reputation gave him no concern. 

At Nice he met with an accident which had nearly coat 
him an eye. While returning from a mission at fhll gallop^ 
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OD a young and fiery hone, he was met by his brother aid- \ 
de«camp, Jonot, on fbot» who frightened the animal in order 
to try theliinrof its rider. Lonis fell, and the wound he , 
received was so improperly treated that the scar remained y 
till his death. 

He and the brave ^4gnne8^.,afterward Dnke of Montebello 
were the first who, in May, 1796, passed the Po. At the 
taking of Pizsighitone, Louis entered the breach withlluuii*-.- 
maEtkr, the general of artillery. He was present at the 
driring in of the gates of Paria, and the reduction and par- 
tial pillage of thAt city. At this horrible spectacle he was 
greatly shocked, and became thenceforward still more cold 
and taciturn. He was present at the battle of Yaleggio, 
after which the Mincio was forcibly passed, with the Austrian 
army in front .He presented to the Directory the colon 
taken at the battle of ^Castiglione, and had the rank of cap- 
tain conferred on him'^as a'AMT^f their affection. 

He was also at the battles of Brenta, Coldiero, and Riyoli ; 
and at the memorable one of Areola, which lasted three days, 
he was exposed during the hottest period of the attack to 
imminent peril. The br^ve Lannes fell wounded by his side ; 
and Napoleon's hone having sunk Wttlj him lu a fuorais, 
Louis succeeded in getting hold of one of his brother's 
bands ; but not being sufficiently strong, he was drawn along . 
with him, and both must have perished, had not Marmont, ' 
with two subaltenis, extricated them from their perilous sitiia- \ 
tion. This took place on the first day. On the second 
Lonis was charged with important orden from the general- 
in-chief to General Robert, ^nd being the only penon on 
horseback, he was marked ont by the tiraillenn of the enemy, 
and exposed for a long time to their fire. On regaining his 
brother, Napoleon expressed a feeling of surprise and Joy at 
seeing him : " I believed you dead," said he ; and his death 
had been actually announced to him by some of the grenadien. 

Pending the negotiations in 179T, previous to the treaty 
of Campo Formio, Lr^uis was sent to reconnoitre the ad- 
24* 
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Tmnced posts of the enemy. This important dntj lasted 
eight days, aud hts conduct receired the highest praise from 
his brother. On this inspection he first saw the yonng B er^ 
trand, who then belonged to the engineers at Osappo. Ho 
soon 'appreciated his merit, and recommended him to his 
brother. This is the person who was afterward grftnd loar- 
shal, and accompanied Napoleon into exile. 

When the expedition to Egypt was in contemplatimi, 
Louis was anxious to serve in it ; but, for a personal reason, 
he was desirous of setting out later than the rest of the aids- 
de-camp. His sister Caroline was then at the celebrated 
boarding-school of Madame Campan, at St. G^ermaiiL 
Thither he frequently repaired, and became acquainted with 
a female friend of his sister, whose father had emigrated at 
the commencement of the Revolution. He felt a warm into* 
rest in her behalf, esteemed the qualities of her mind and 
heart, and thought her altogether the most beautiful young lady 
he had ever seen. Walking one evening with Casablanca, a 
naval officer and a friend of his brother, he could not eon* 
ceal his sentiments, but confided them to that gentleman. 
Casablanca was alarmed. *' Do yon know," said he, ''that 
a marriage of this description might be highly injurious to 
your brother, and make him an object of suspicion with 
the government?" On the following day, Napoleon sent 
for Louis, and desired him to set out instantly for Toulon. 
Instead of losing time in fruitless attempts to convince a love- 
sick youth of the folly of his passion, he procured from the 
minister of war an order for his immediate departure. 

In May, 1798, Louis embarked with the expedition for 
Egypt Being greatly fatigued with the voyage, he was per- 
mitted to remain at^lexandria, where he was an eyewitness 
of the ever-memorablet>aUI0 M' the Nile. On the blowing 
up of the French admiral's ship, L lQrienty ^'the whole hori- 
Bon," he says, "seemed on fire; the earth shook, and the 
smoke which proceeded from the vessel ascended heavily in a 
mass, like an immense black balloon It then brightened up. 
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wdA ezbibited the objects of all descriptionB which were pre- 
cipitated on the scene of the battle. What a terrible moment 
of fear and desolation for the French who witnessed this 
awibl catastrophe I" 

While in Egypt, Loais wrote several letters to his friends 
ia France. One to his brother Joseph, which was inter- 
cepted by the British cmisers and m ade pnblic. bre athes a 
lone of philanthropy very creditable to the yonthfnl writer. 
'*The Mamelukes," he says, '^have no idea of children's 
play : they either kill or are killed. The Bedonins are an 
invincible people, inhabiting a burning desert, mounted on 
the fleetest horses in the world, and full of coarage. They 
live, with their wives and children, in flying camps, which are 
never pitched two nights together in the same place. ^They 
*re horrible savages, and yet they have some notion of gold I 
A small quantity of it serves to excite their admiration. 
Yes, my dear brother, they love gold ; they pass their lives 
in extorting it from sach Europeans as fall into their hands ; 
and for what purpose? — for continuing the course of life 
which I have described, and for teaching it to their children. 
O, Jean Jacques 1 why was it not thy fate to see those men 
whom thou callest 'thQ,.men of Nature?' thou wouldst sink 
with shame and startle with horror at the thought of having 
once admired them I Oh I how many misanthropes would 
be converted, if chance should conduct them into the midst 
of the deserts of Arabia 1" 

On setting out for Syria, Napoleon, yielding to the entrea- 
ties of his brother, consented to his return to France. Louis 
accordingly, on the 11th of May, 1799, took, his departure 
f f^om Egypt in a small gun*boat, carrying with him despatches 
/^'^ for the Directory; and after a voyage of two monthSr daring 
which he escaped, as it were; bymfrade, the Trirkish, Rns- 
sian, En^ish, ^.nd even Portognese vessels, he reached Porto 
YeeahiOc^ On his way to Paris, he stopped at Sens, and was 
not a little surprised to find, at Madame de Bojurrienne's, the 
intercepted correspondence^ seized by the English and 
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printed at LfiSdoH, coiitainiDg his own letter to his brother 
"fosepETof which the above is an extract, as well as others, 
"the publication of which would," he obserred, "on the 
return of the army to France, give birth to unpleasant scenea 
in more families than one."' 

Iti December, 1799, on Napoleon's elevation to the comml- 
ship, Lonis was appointed colonel of a regiment of dragoons, 
and sent to serve in Normandy, where the troubles had not 
eatirely ceased. Peace soon followed ; but it was thought ex- 
pedient that four of the Chouan leaders should be tried by a 
court-martial, and Louis was called upon to preside. This, 
however, he obstinately refused, nor could entreaties or 
threats induce him to consent. He protested against the 
senteaoe of death passed upon these unfortunate persons, 
and during ita execution not only confined himself to hia^ 
quarters, as if it had been a day of mourning, but ordered his 
officers to do the same. His regiment was soon after re- 
called to Paris ; and from this time he appears to have lost, 
in a great degree, the good-will of his brother. 

It seems, however, to have been a favorite object with Na- 
poleon, and more especially with Josephine, to effect a mar- 
riage between her daughter Hortense and Louis. The pro- 
position was made to him in July, 1800, shortly after the 
return of the First Consul from the brilliant campaign of 
Marengo, and he then g^ve it a decided negative; "not,'' 
he says, "from any unfavorable opinion entertained of the 
character or morals of the young lady, who was the subject 
of general praise, but because he was afraid their characters 
were not suite^ to each other." 

Not lott^ after the proposition was renewed, but with no 
better success; and to escape farther importunities, Louis 
made a tour of several months in Germany. He there met 
with a gracious reception from the Finf nnrl Qurnt o^ 
Pjussia, and from that time never ceased to express the 
highest esteem for that illustrious house. "And what an 
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ifon heart," he gallantly observes, " must that maa hare had^ 
who would not have been touched with the enchanting spec-, 
tacle of a coort at once military and polished, in which the ' 
most bean tifal, most gra dons, and most amiable of women ' 
enjoyed the loye and affection of her subjects I" 

On his return from this excursion, he was assailed with a 
fresh repetition of the proposal.. An expedition was at thst 
time organising for Portugal, in which he contrived to have 
his regiment included,^and thns obtained a new pretence for 
eluding the importunities of his over-kind relations, who, 
like certain parents and uncles on the stage, seemed obsti- 
nately bent upon making poor Louis happy against his will. 

On passing through Mont-de-Marsan, in the department 
of Landes, he was received with demonstrations of joy, on 
account of his brother. Scarcely had he entered the hotel 
of the prefecture, when the prefect presented to him all the 
constituted authorities ; at the head of whom was the vene* 
rable president of the tribunal, who had his speech ready pre* 
pared in his hand, and was intent on delivering it. The 
orator advanced, and with solemn voice began— ''Young and 
valiant hero 1" This was too much for Louis. He instantly 
stepped forward, and snatching, in a good-humored manner, 
the oration out of the hand of the spokesman, said : ** M. le 
President, this address is, I suppose, intended for my brother. ' 
I will take care to acquaint him with the kind sentiments you 
entertain towards him." This put an end to the harangue, 
as well as to the presentations. 

Immediately after Louis's return from Portugal, in Octo- 
ber, 1801, Josephine renewed with fresh spirit the matri- 
monial charge, and with better success than heretofore. One 
evening, when there was a ball at Malmaison, she took him 
aside. Napoleon joined the conference, and after a long con- 
rersation, Louis says, ''they made him give his consent"—* 
" on lui fit donner son consentement. " The day of the nup- 
tials was fixed, and on the 4ih of January, 1802, the con- 
traet, the civil marriage, and the religious ceremony took 
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place at the First Consars prirate reddence in the Bne de fat 

Victoire. t 

f ** ^thottt aoniinbial Juno's aid they wed : 
\\ Nor Hjmoa iiof the Qroeee blew the bed !" 

" NeTer/' ezclaiiM Louis, in a tone of angaish, " was thertt 
a more gloomy ceremony I Never had hnsband and wife a 
stronger presentiment of the horrors of a reluctant and ill- 
assorted nnion I" From this he dates the commencement 
of his nnhappiness, his bodily and mentitl sufferings. It 
stamped on his whole existence ft profound melancholy, a de« 
Jection, a drying of the heart, which, he adds, '^j^Mng^ 
# »e r c o nld y or erer will remedy.'' As Ibr Hortense, who had 
only left Madame Campan's liOiijjUjiiiiyshmlT a few weeks 
before the wedding, a lady who'^as present at a ball gfiven 
in honor of it by Madame de Montesson, states, that " every 
conntenance beamed with satisfliiction, save that of the bride, 
whose profound melancholy formed a sad contrast to tiie ha]>- 
ptness which she might hare been expected to evince : she 
seemed to shun her husband's very looks, lest he should read 
in hers the IndiiTerence she felt towards him." 

During the years 1802, 1808| and 1804, Louis was almost 
entirely with his regiment, or at the mineral baths. In 1804 
he was appointed general of brigade ; and ftt this period the 
death of the D^ke d'Enghin&^ook place. On learning tha 
sad catastrophe, he repaired to Paris ; but he was too late, 
and could only add his tears to those of Josephine, Hortense, _ 
and Caroline. Louis represents TTi b'rdfher^at betfig,"?or 
several' days, melancholy, absent, and slovenly; and declare* 
that he must have been drawn into the adoption of the fatal 
measure in a hasty and perfidious manner. 

On Napoleon being crowned Emperor, Louis was made 
general of diviston and counsellor of state ; and in 1805, 
during his brother's absence in Germany, he received the 
command of the garrison of Paris ; in which situation he dis* 
played a zeal and aetivlty that could scarcely have been ex* 
peeted from him. 
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We DOW arrive at the period when Loots was elerated to 
the throae of Hollan d. The first intimation he had of Na* 
poleon'8 intention was conveyed to him daring the campaign 
of Ansterliti^. At that time Louis commanded a corps of 
troops stationed in Holland^ to protect the northern portion 
of the empire against a diversion on the part of Pnissia ; 
and his condact while there was praised by Napoleon in one 
of the bulletins of the grand army. At the close of the cam- 
paign, Louis sent back most of the troops to P«ris, and went 
to meet the Emperor at Strasbnrg. He was received with 
coldness, and reprimanded for hie hasty departnre from Hol- 
land. Louis replied, that the mmors which were in circnla^ 
iioD in Holland, with respect to certain changes in the go- 
vernment of that country, had hastened his departnre, and 
were of a nature to displease that estimable nation. Napo- 
leon gave him to understand that they were not unfounded, 
and that he was to be created king of Holland. 

Thinking he should be able to find pretexts for declining' 
an honor for which he was not ambitions, Louis gave him- 
self little uneasiness about it. However, in the spring of 
1806, there arrived at Paris from Holland a deputation of 
five ambassadors, all men of rank and consequence ; and after 
four months of negotiation, a treaty was concluded, by which 
tiie Dutch republic was transformed into a monarchy. Louis 
was not invited to their sittings, and received no official in- 
timation that his personal interest was at all connected 
with them; but at length, the ambassadors made him ac* 
quainted with what had been going on, and assured him thai 
their nation gave him their preference for king. He did what 
he could to avoid expatriation, but was insultingly told by 
his brother, that he need not be frightened before he was 
hurt ; and on every thing being matured, Napoleon informed 
him that he was to be king of Holland, and that if he had 
not hitherto been consulted, it was because it was the duty 
of a subject to obey. 

Louis still held out. He pleaded the delicacy of his con* 
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Btitntloiiy and the trnfavonrableness of the climate. ''Better 
to.ilie > kiug lUllH lire a prince/- was the nnbrotherly replj ;* 
and in a day or two after, Tallejrand waited on him at St. 
Lev, and read alond to him and Hortense the treaty and con- 
ititation which had Jnst been concladed. On being asked 
whether he approved of them, he answered, that not baring 
been in the secret, be conld not form an opinion at a single 
reading, but that he wonld endeavor to do bis best This 
took place on the 3d of Jane, 1806. On the 5th, Loais and 
his wife were proclaimed king and qneen of Holland. 

Loois now gave himself np with enthusiasm to the hope 
of being useful to two millions of men, and resolved to 
devote himself to their happiness. He remained a week at 
8t. Leu, and during that time endeavored to gain from the 
deputation a general notion of the state of the country over 
which he was about to rule. Finding its treasury empty, and 
that France owed it three millions of florins (250,000^), lent 
to the French governors of the colonies in the East Indies, 
he demanded of the Emperor the repayment of it, but with- 
out success. All the money he carried with him into Hol- 
land was seven hundred thousand francs, not 80,0002., the 
arrears of his annual allowance from the state, and which 
belonged to him personally. 

Louis and his f&mxlj left Paris on the I5th of June. On 
approaching the Dutch frontiers he changed his cockade; 
not, he says, "without great pain, and shedding sincere 
tears." He arrived on the 18th at the Hague, and his first 
care was to form a ministry. He inquired into the integrity 
and merit of individuals, and on these he founded his confi- 
dence. To the several addresses presented to him, he re- 
|9lied .'^'^jtbat from the moment he set foot on the sqO, he had ' 
become a Dutchman.'' He^ projniafid-io^otect Jusli/K, ha ' 
he would protect commerce, by throwing the access to it 
open, and removing every thing that might impede it. 

' De Baiirri6iiii«, torn. viiL p. ISfi. ,^ 
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** With me, "he said^ *' there shall be do different religio 
BO different parties ; merit and serrices shall form the sole 
ground of distinction." 

The necessities of his treasary demanding immediate atten- 
tion, be despatched an individnal to Paris, to inform bis 
brother that unless he liquidated the debt dne to Holland, 
took the French troops .into his own paj, and lessened the 
naval force, he wonld instantly abdicate ; meantime, without 
waiting for an answer, he gave directions for such reductions 
as it was in his power to make. He also represented to Na- 
poleon, that the suppression of all commerce and navigation, 
which was merely a severe loss for France, was the same 
thing as depriring Holland of its very soil. 

He soon perceived that the government of Holland must 
found its chief support on public opinion. He set about 
drawing up in silence the plan of a Constitution, oi the most 
simple description, alike suited to the taste and the habits of 
his subjects ; and he took steps for obtaining a uniform dvii 
and criminal code, which should unite the principles of Jus- 
tice with those of humanity. He also appointed two com- 
mittees, composed of the ablest professors and men of letters^ 
to draw up a uniform system of weights and measures ; and 
though the good be thus intended was not attained during 
his reign, it has since been carried into complete effect by the 
present sovereign of the Netherlands. Besides these, Louis 
projected sundry ameliorations connected with the health of 
his subjects and the salubrity of his country. Himself a 
victim, ever since the age of two*and-twenty, to a slow and 
extraordinary disease, he had often had occasion to direct 
his attention to this important object. He enlarged the 
public libraries, enconrag^ the fine arts, by distributing 
prizes and sending pupils to Paris and Rome, founded a 
General Institution of Arts and Sciences, and created the 
order of Union and Merit, selecting for its device the Duteh 
maxim : " Doe wel en zie niet om ;" — " Do what yon ought; 
happen what may." 

25 T 
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III Jumary, 1807, a shock like that pf an earthquake was 
felt at the Hagae» and a light in the horizon announced a tei^ 
rible fire, in the direction of Leyden. Lonis happened to be 
on his way thither, when he was informed that a ressel laden 
with ganpowder had blown np in the centre of the city. On 
his arrival, he was horrorstrnck at the spectacle that pr^ 
sented itself. Eight hundred houses had been levdled with 
the ground ; and with their fall, numerous families, while en* 
joying the repast of dinner, were precipitated into eternity*— 
fathers, mothers, children, and domestics, all were hurried to 
a promiscaous grare. Every window in the place was 
smashed to atoms, and thus the bread, flour, and other ne- 
cessaries of life were rendered dangerous and useless, by tiie 
showers of powdered glass that fell in all directions. 

Attended by the magistrates, Loois traversed the scene of 
desolation. He ascended the ruins, mixed with the laborers, 
visited the wounded, promised a reward to every one who 
succeeded in rescuing a fellow-creature fh>m beneath the rub- 
bish, and did not quit the spot till daybreak of the following 
morning. He sent off to the principal towns for succors of 
all kinds, and ordered his palace in the Wood, between 
Leyden and the Hague, to be thrown open to those respect- 
able families whom the accident had left houseless. On after- 
ward receiving the thanks of the magistrates, he returned a 
most benignant answer. ''The dead," said he, "I cannot 
restore to you ; that is above human power ; but all that I 
can I will do for your city." Louis kept his word. He 
proposed to the legislative body the measures necessary to its 
restoration ; directed a general subscription to be set on foot^ 
which was so prodactive, that the inhabitants were indem- 
nified for their pecuniary losses ; and decreed that Leydefi 
shonld become the seat of the Royal University. 

Again, in 1809, when a sudden inundation spread desola- 
tion over several districts, Louis was on the spot, performing 
the same beneficent offices. He traversed the whole of it 
daring two days and a night, visited every village, consoled 
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and encouraged the inhabitants, and promptly rewarded 
those who most exposed themselves to danger. 

At the close of 1806, the famous Berlin decree was 
enacted, prohibiing all intercoorse with England, and Lonis 
was required to enforce it in Holland. He could not avoid 
taking some analogous steps, but he would hot re-enact the 
decree. On complaints being made, that a contraband traffic 
was carrying on, Louis coolly replied ; "Empdchez done la 
pean de transpirer ?" — " Yon might. aajsellJtorbid the skin 
to perspire !" At another time, while he was standfng on 
oiir^''tLe quays, with some French courtiers, a Swedish 
yessel was seen coming up, with her flags flying. The cir« 
cumstance being pointed out to him, he replied coolly, that he 
saw nothing but a merchant ship, and turned his back on the 
oi&cions informer. 

After the conquest of Prussia^ he sent a deputation to his 
brother at Berlin to congratulate him on the achievement ; 
but instead of meeting with a gracious reception. Napoleon 
loaded them and their master with the grossest insults, and 
shortly after compelled Louis to concede several provinces, 
including Flushing. 

About this time, Napoleon, who was making arrangements 
for taking possession of Spain, conceived the design of trans* 
ferring Louis to the throne of that country. He accordingly 
addressed a letter to him, in March, 1808, in which he opened 
his plan, intimating, among other things, that the climate of 
Holland was unfavorable to his health. "Tell me categori* 
cally," he said, " if I make you king of Spain, will you agree 
to it f answer me — yes, or no.^^ The surprise of Louis, on 
receiving so impolitic, unjust, and shameful a proposition, 
was only equalled by his indignation :-*•" I am not the 
governor of a province," he said: "for a king there is no 
promotion but to heaven ; they are all equal : with what face 
can I demand an oath of fidelity from another people, if I am 
nnfaithful to that which I have taken to the Dutch V* His 
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answer was a direet refiisal ; and tlie throne of Spain 
given to Joseph. 

What the feelings of Loois at this time were, with refereaea 
to his brother, may be collected from the following anecdote. 
He was one day conversing with the Russian minister, Prince 
^ulfsmutT, on the possibility of enforcing the decree against 
commerce in Holland. "We live on hope,'' said Louis, 
'*and by expedients, as Heaven permits" — ''comme le Oiel 
le permeti" The ambassador, in allusion to the word 
"heaven," and wishing to discover whether the king had 
authorized any relaxation of his prohibitory measures, (juoted, 
with a smile, the line from Tartnffe : 

'* II est ftTee le ei«l det Mooramodemens." ^ 

**Oui, monsieur," said Louis, "mais U n'en est pas avee 
I'enfer,'" and changed the conversation. 

The relations between France and Holland continued in 
this state until the peace with Austria, in 1809 ; when Napo- 
leon would frequently say to his officers at SchoSnbrunn. 
** We have nothing to do now but to march against Spain 
and Holland. " In speaking of his brother, he would exclaim, 
** Louis is no longer French ; he is rather the brother and 
ally of King George." In this state of things, Louis was 
advised to pay Napoleon a visit, and endeavor to induce him 
to change his determination. He reached Paris in December, 
but had little reason to be satisfied with the success of his 
Journey. At their first interview, the brothers had a warm 
dispute on the affairs of Holland. Advantage, however, was 
taken of his presence to make an overture to the British 
ministry for the repeal of the orders in council, and Louis 
was given to understand, that if those orders were not revoked, 
Holland would be united to the French empire. The British 

& *• There is tneh a thing m coming to s eompromlM with heaven.** 
> «' Yes, sir, bat not with helL" 
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gOTernmeot declined the oyertnre; and Louis, prened in 
every way, was indoced to sign a treaty, proriding for the in- 
troduction of a body of French troops into Holland, to co- 
operate in enforcing the continental system. 

Louis returned to Holland in April, 1810. In submitting 
to the humiliating conditions imposed on him, he seems to 
hare intended to put Napoleon as much as possible in the 
wrong, that he might, in the end, appeal to the spirit of the 
people for the purpose of making an active resistanee; and 
when, on the 29th of June, the French troops were about to 
establish their head-quarters in Amsterdam, he had come to 
the determination to place the country in a posture of defence 
by cutting the dikes ; but on communicating this determination 
to his ministers, all gave their opinion against a defence. 
''This is enough," said Louis ; " this determines me. I will 
drive the emperor to the wall, and compel him to avow, in 
the face of all Europe, the secret of his policy towards Hoi* 
land. I will put my son in my place. If the complaints 
against me be well founded, he will acknowledge the boy. 
If, on the contrary, he avails himself of my abdication to 
' seize upon Holland, it will prove that all his accusations were 
merely attempts to pick a quarrel." 

He accordingly, on the Ist of July, abdicated in favor of 
his son. The act of abdication was, however, declared a 
nullity. Napoleon sent an aid-de-camp for the minor, and 
assigned him a dwelling in the park of St Cloud ; and Hoi« 
land was, in a fortnight after, formally united to the French 
empire. One who was with the emperor when he received 
the news of Louis's abdication states, that he never saw him 
so much struck with astonishment He remained silent for a 
few minutes, and after a kind of momentary stupor, suddenly 
appeared to be greatly agitated. "Was it possible," he 
exclaimed, ''to suspect conduct so mischievous from the 
brother most indebted to me ? When I was a mere lieutenant 
of artillery, 1 brought him up with the scanty means afforded 
26* 
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me : I ditided my brea4 jutUiim ; ^d this is the retoni ha 
makes ma !"^ 

Louis took his depaitare from Haarlem m the strictest in- 
cogDito, proceeding to the baths of Toepliti, id Bohemia. He 
then retired to Qratc, in Styria, taking the title of Count de 
St. Leo, a small estate he possessed near Paris. He left with 
his son the rerenoes of the month of Jane, taking with him 
only tea thousand florins, to d^iray the expenses of the 
joarney, and his diamond decorations. By a decree of the 
Fre&ch senate, aa apanage of two million firanes (80,0001.) 
was settled on him and his famUy ; bat as he considered the 
decree caknlated to iigare him in the esteem of the Datch, 
he published a protest, ezpressiye of his determination to 
refose it 

At Grata Louis lived a retired life, endeayoring to re-estab- 
lish hiB heilth. On Napoleon's first reverse, and again after 
the battle of Leipsic, he made an attempt to recover the 
I possession of his lost crown, and even thought of returning 
' to Holland by way of Paris ; but he was not permitted to 
enter that city. He therefore retraced his steps to Switzer- 
land, and on arriving there found a letter from his brother, 
in which Napoleon admitted, that he^ would rather that Hol- 
. land should return into the government of the Prince of 
Orange- IhajLjii^that of his brother. Louis next made a 
direct address to the magistrates of Amsterdam, but the 
Dutch paid no attention to his letter, and conferred the sove- 
reign power on the heir of their ancient stadtholders. 

Being now released from all obligations to his former 
subjects, Louis wished to retire to St Leu for the remainder 
of his life. He reached Paris on the Ist of January, 1814; 
but Napoleon at first not only refused to see him, but ordered 
him to remove to the distance of forty leagues from Paris ; 
however, through the mediation of Maria Louisa, a meeting 
took place, which passed very coldly. He remained at or 

1 M^moirM dn Duo de Rovigo. 
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Paris till the 80th of March, when he attended the 
empress to Blois; and after his brother's abdication, ho 
retired, with the pope's permission, to Borne ; where he has 
ever since enjoyed that repose which I&'bo much loves, and 
Ro well deserves. 

In 1808 Louis gave to the world a sentimental romance, 
railed " Marie, on les Peines de I'Amonr," of which a second 
lulition appeared in 181 i, nnder the more attractive title of 
"Marie, on les Hollandaises." 

His treatise entitled " Docamens Historiqnes, et Reflexions 
snr le Oonvernment de la HoUande," met with a better 
fate. Besides the English, Italian, and German translations, 
fonr separate ones have been made into Datch. It is a work 
of no literary pretensions, being merely an nnpresaming 
acconnt of his administration in Holland. It appears clear 
from it, that he ascended the throne with unfeigned reluctance, 
^- under an influence amounting to little less than absolute 
duresse, — and, at the same time, with a settled determination 
not to be made an instrument of oppression. He certainly 
evinced some feebleness of mind, and a kind of willing decep- 
tion, in imagining that he could cany this system into effect ; 
but these are mere blemishes in an honorable and virtuous 
character. He found his reward in the respect and affection 
of his subjects, and his name continues to be mentioned 
among them with honor and regret 

He has been blamed by the Duke of Bovigo and others 
for deserting a nation which did ample justice to his qualities, 
and had given proofs of fidelity and obedience to his service ; 
but De Boarricnne, on the other hand, maintains, that he could 
not ha?e submitted to his brother's exorbitant demands with- 
out inducing the entire^ruin of Holland.^ If Louis did not 
always effect the best that could possibly be done, it was, at 
least, his constant aim to do so ; his favorite maxim being 
t)>e motto of his order — "Doe wel en zie niet om." 

The following short anecdotes will show the spirit of mild* 

1 De Boarrienne, torn. vitt. p. 266. 
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B«at bj which his goTernment wu actuated. One of tha 
penons aboat him expreflsed his regret that Loote had not 
punished with acTerity a sort of revolt which took place at 
Botterdam. **It shonld hate finished/' said the person, 
''by hanging np some fifty of the ringleaders." "I chose 
rather to pot an end to it by a letter,'' answered Louis with 
a snile. In the same spirit, he said to the Duke de Cazes, 
then his prirate secretary, *' For my part, I cannot see why 
bayonets should be employed to qnell erery petty tnmnlt in a 
playhouse. To put a& end to them, artificial shower-baths 
should be placed in the ceiling OTet the pit, to give it a 
sprinkling when too noisy. This would be fitr more suitable ; 
for there is a great deal of sportlteness in Aeatrical riots, and 
to punish them as crimes is to crush a fly with a rock. " This 
aniable aad unambitious man died at Florence, in Janaary, 

mm: " 

Ko. XTI. 
Mmok of Bofimm Btamkmnmt Sa ftmn ^ SoUtmd.^ 

HoBRNSB Fambt INI BbaohabboiBi the mother of Napo- 
leon III., was bom at Paris on the lOth of April, 1783, at a 
period when the French nobility was still resplendent with that 
prosperity which was the reward of serrice done to the Stcite, 
in arms or magistracy. Paris had not yet learned to gaze 
enyionsly upon this derated dass, then as pre-eminent by the 
elegance of its manners, as by the enjoyment of privileges to 
which it attached little importance. Every young giri of 
family could then, not perhaps aspire openly to the throne, 
but at least flatter herself with the belief of rising to it without 
difficulty. Madame de Maintenon had shown that royal blood 
was not essential to the easy exercise of royal power. 

The history of childhood is rather the story of the family 
than of the infant. Hortense gave promise of wit, grace and 

I From the Freueh of Couat de la Gsrde. 
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•fldabilitj, bat the food anticipations of maternal partiality 
were not realized until after a aeriee of distressing ci^amitiee, 
of which some accoaat may not be inappropriate. 

Her father, the Yicomte de Beauhamois, was a jomiger 
aon of a noble and wealthy family of Martinique. He entered 
the army at an early age, and obtalU()d dMini^lion in several 
affairs as a m^r in the forces onder Roehambean, then fight-. 
ing for the cause of American freedom. TJpon his return to « 
France, without disgracing the creed of liberty by any un- 
irortfay action, he adhered to the principles he had defended, 
whidi perhaps had been prematurely developed by Ms 
American associations. He espoused with enthusiasm the 
doctrines of the rgvolntioiLjMftd became a zealous advocate 
of the reform of abuses, and of a well regulated liberty. 

BAther a philosopher than a courtier, Beauhamois hailed 
with joy the dawn of that liberty in France, which he bad 
•een resplendent in America. In 1789 he was deputed to the \ 
States-Oeneral by-i ho n o b ieese of Blois, and was one of the '< 
first of his order wTio* Voted with the thijd,. estate In l^e 
■MBorable nocturnal sitting of the 4th of August, he moved 
and earried the abolition of privileges, equal penalties for aH 
classes of dtisensy snd universal eligibility to office. After 
having been secretary of the constituent assembly, he was 
appointed on the different military committees, from which he 
naide several remarkable reports, on the organization of the 
National Guard ; the maintenance of discipline in the army; 
and the means of protecting the country from military usurpa- 
tion. One of his most constant and active opponents was his , 
brother, the Marquis de Bea uhamoi s^ who was also a member -j 
of the assembly, but belonged to tKe OoU drcU. 

It is related by Merder, in his Picture of Paris, that the 
yicomte took a prominent part in the preparations for the 
festival of the federation, celebrated in the Champ de Mars, 
OB the 14th of July, 1790. He figured in the procession, 
kamessed to the same ear with the Abb^ Sieye s^ 

Sincerely devoted to the true interests of his country, he 
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warned the nobles that the time had come, when they mait 
declare themselves ; that as yet, nothing was done for the 
people, who had manyjast caases of complaint, and that pru- 
dence alone coold now avert bloodshed and save Loais XYL 
Beanhamois was president of the Nat ional Assembly at 
•'^The time of the king's flighty on the 21st'of Jnne, 1791. He 
displayed the trn6"&rmness of antiquity in announcing to the 
deputies this disastrous intelligence. " Gentlemen, " said he, 
on taking the chair, " the king set out last night : let us proceed 
to the order of the day. " His dignity and presence of mind 
extorted admiration even from his enemies, and procured his 
re-elect ion to the p rMJdfincy ^^*^^ ensuing 31st of July. At 
the close of the session, he joined the army,oftbejprth, with 
the rank of adjutagj^^gfioficaL His behavior at the rout of 
Mons, April 2?th, 1792, was highly commended bxJSICfiAr * 
then general-in-chief ; and in the beginning of August, the 
command of the camp at Soissons was entrusted to him by 
General Custine. After the memorable 10th of August, the 
' Uruiy UUiUlfiTssioners of the legislative assembly distinguished 
him as one of the generals who still continued in the service 
i-* faithful to their honor and their country. Two months 
afterwards he addressed a proclamation to the army of the 
Khine, and in December his conduct was again made the 
theme of praise by Custinei tnd Ssnhe^W minister of war. 

On the 29th of May, 1793, he was proclaimed commander- 
inw»hief of the anpy of the Rhine, and shortly afberwaFdB llQ 
declined the ministry of war. The nobles were at this period 
wholly excluded from military employment, and Beauhamois, 
' with a feeling of honorable pride, placed his resignation in 
the hands of the deputies of the convention. This they at 
first refused, but it was finally accepted on the 21st of August^ 
with the usual order to retire to the distance of twenty leagues 
from the capital. Leaving General Lan dremont ia ^eommand 
of the army, he took up his residence at the estate of Beao- 
hamois, near La Fert^ Imbaut (Loir et Cher), which had 
been erected into a marquisate for his father. He had pre- 
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fioaslj been the subject of several dennnciations, which were 
answered in his " Observations on the Proscription of the 
Nobles," and had now scarcely reached his new abode before 
fresh accusations assailed him, to which he replied with the 
dignity of conscious innocence. All was in vain ; he was 
arrested and imprisoned in Paris. 

The court, as if impelled bj an irresistible fetality, had 
afforded to republican insurrection the pretext of warlike in* 
vasion and foreign alliance. The Marquis de Beauhamois, 
brother of the vicomte, was one of those imprudent adherents 
of monarchy, who, by their blind devotion to their party, 
mainly contributed to the overflow of a torrent which no 
barrier could withstand. Wherever a government is exposed 
to sudden change, and the interests of relationship are 
mingled with political passions, it commonly happens that 
members of the same family espouse opposite parties. Thus 
in Scotland, during the last ceutury, nothing was more fre- 
quent than to see one nobleman a zealous Jacobite, while his 
•on or brother remained a faithful adherent of the house of 
Brunswick. In every event of the contest, the family posses- 
.'^Kfns were secured ; for natural feeling afforded an excellent 
pretext for the protection or pardon of the defeated. But the 
political opposition of the two Beauhamois was the result of 
no selfish calculation. Each was firmly convinced of the 
rectitude of his principles, and each underwent the severest 
punishment of consistency — ^the ingratitude of his party. The 
yicomte, after having shone with distinction in the constituent 
assembly, and commanded with honor the armies of the 
republic, perished on the scaffold on th e 23d of Jnlyf in th^ 
thirty-fourth jear of his agO; Uequuaibiug lo his children a 
ric'C^ritage of glory, worthy of the proud motto of their 
house — "Sebys no further." In 1815, it was only by the 
heroic devotion 67 Madame Lavallette, that her husband, the 
son-in-law of the marquis, was rescued from a similar fate. 

The Yicomte de Beauhamois married in Martinique Jo- 
sephine Rose Tascher de la PagCiie ; a creole ladj of distin 
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gnUied birth. Previous to her marriage, her stteatioii ' 
one dftj attracted by a groap of slavee, collected arovnd ao 
old negro sybil, who was telling their fortunes. Josephine 
stopped ; and the hag no sooner perceived her new anditor, 
than, ottering a loud shridc, she seized her hand in the atnuost 
agitation. "You most certainly discover something very 
striking in my appearance, " said. Josephine : ** Well — shall 
my fortune be good or evil f" " Both I" ''I most confess* 
my good woman, that yonr predictions are qnite vague enongl 
to ran no risk of contradiction." The old woman raised hei 
eyes with a singular expression. " Come, come," pnrsaed 
Josephine, whose curiosity now began to be excited, " let mi 
know what is to be read in the story of the fotnre I" " la 
the fiitare — ah I yon will not believe me if I tell.'' " Ot^ 
jee I I promise yoa full credence, my good mother ; tell ma 
what I have to hope or fear." " If yon insist on it — ^listen t 
Yon will soon marry — ^yonr anion wiU be onhappy—yoo wiU 
be left a widow. Then yoa will become qaeen of France ; yon 
will have mighty armies at your feet ; bot yoa will die in a 
revolution." On finishing this extraordiaary prediction the 
old womaa retreated with as mach activity as her age pei^ 
mitted. 

Josephine prohibited her slaves from rallying the ^bil oo 
her ''ridiculous prophecy." She mado use of the iq>pareat 
absurdity of the promise to prove to the young n^^^reeses her 
slender belief in its fulfilment^ and it was treated merdy as a 
subject for family merriment. In fact, there was little reason 
to imagine that a young West Indian girl could by any revo* 
Intion be seated on the first throne in the world. Life and 
death in her native island, seemed the unchangeable destiny 
of Mademoiselle Tascher. She became the wife of tho 
Yicomte de Beauhamois, and in 1780, gave birth to a son, 
afterwards Prince Eagene, viceroy of Italy. He was threa 
years older than his sister Hortense. 

The cause of American emancipation was too popular in 
France, not to ensure an enthusiastic reception to the return* 
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t&g ottoeri wko had aided it with their oonrage. To thto 
ncommendfttioii, Beanharnoie added a preposaessing exterior^ 
agreeable accomplishiDentoy and polished maoDers. Tha 
loeietj of one so eminentlj qualified to shine was eyerywhera 
eoarted ; and with the nataral fikcilitj of yooth, he gare him- 
self up unreservedly to the sednetioBs of the great world. 
Josephine, thos disserted by the man of her ehoiee, resolved 
to seek consolation in the place of her birth, and commisera- 
tion in the sympathy of her family. She sailed for Martinique 
in 178). 

Eagene remained with his fkther : his sistor, then only three 
years old, accompanied her mother across the seas. The vessel 
in which Madame Beanhamois had embarked, eaooantered a 
violent storm, and Hortense thus commenced a severe ^»- 
prenticeship to the dangers and misfortunes which afterward! 
so nearly balanced the glory of her brilliant career. In the 
convnlsion of the elements, she might then have seen a fit 
emblem of that tempest of human passion of which her ftitiire 
destiny had marked her for the sport 

It is beneath the burning sky of the Antilles that the inin- 
ence of the vertical snn is most strikingly felt, rendering the 
imagination more ardent, and communicating to the frame 
the captivating languor so characteristio of the Creoles. 
Hortense experienced its full effects. Her inlhncy resembled 
that of the interesting Yirginia, so well described by St. 
Pierre in the episode to the Etudes de la Nature, a work 
which, for perfection of detail and splendor of coloring, 
seems to defy imitation. Hortense, compassionate and tender- 
hearted as Virginia herself, was deeply shocked by the 
miseries of slavery, which, in her childish charity, she strove 
to alleviate Like her also, the constant object of maternal 
solicitude, she imbibed from the cares, the endearments and 
the example of Josephine, the witching grace and captivatLng 
sensibility, which afterwards won every heart and rivetted 
unwavering affection. Thus she, who was one day to mla 
over subjects, was first the mistress of slaves; but Hortoost 
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WftS e?er hnmane and eompaasionate, thongh aecnstomed from 
her iniSuicy to dominion* It ia onlj when the hand of woman 
tempera the rigor of power, when her voiee softens the eTils 
of misgoTemment, that the unfortunate forget the borthen of 
their chains, and contented with the iUosion of liberie, sigh 
no longer for its lost reality. 

The effects of the French reyolntion in the colonies were 
proportioned to the violent passions of the inhabitants of 
sultry regions, and the deep hatred excited in the minds of 
the slaves by the tyranny of their masters. The tremendous 
explosion of St Domingo reverberated through the Antilles. 
The existence of Hortense and her mother was frequently 
menaced by conflagration and the sword ; for the blacks per- 
secuted an entire race, and not individuals. Humani^, 
mildness, and benevolence were 'already associated with the 
name of Josephine, inspiring everywhere affection and respect. 
The simple annunciation, *' I am Madame de Beauhamois— » 
this is my daughter," was sufficient to disarm the violence of 
the assassins, and she was fortunately enabled to reach a sea- 
port and embark for France. Evils of still greater magni- 
tude awaited her return, and made a deep impression on the 
mind of Hortense. She soon learned that there is but a 
fingle step from power to servitude, firom happiness to misfor- 
tune. This first lesson of adversity was not given in vain ; 
and, notwithstanding its severity, it was neither the last nor 
the least painful she was destined to endure. 

The ardent attachment of the vicomte to the principles of 
the revolution had never cooled for an instant, but a new and 
more determined faction had overthrown all its rivals, and 
was now in full possession of power. Beanhamois was im- 
prisoned ; for the advocates of moderation and the partisans 
of ancient privileges were equally obnoxious to gloomy 
fanaticism. His wife, losing all remembrance of former 
wrongs, was only sensible of his misfortunes. To love and 
believe, to suffer and forgive— -such is female life. She used 
eveiy exertion to relieve his situation. Inconstancy had 
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wounded her feeling^, but she had never ceased to lore her 
hasband ; and her trath was displayed, when, without advan- 
tage to him, it could only involve her in his fate. Beaahamois 
was much moved by this generons conduct^ and in several 
affecting letters, written when no hope remained of escaping 
the scaffold, he warmly commended his children to her care. 

Josephine, becoming in her tnm an object of suspicion, 
was also confined. Up to this time she had scarcely bestowed 
a thought upon the fortune-teller of Martinique ; but now, by 
a common inconsistency of human nature, the prediction 
recurred to her remembrance amid the gloom of a prison. 
Her mind became accustomed to dwell upon its promises, and 
ahe ended by a firm belief in its easy accomplishment. 

One morning the jailor entered the cell, which she occupied 
in common with the Duchess of Aiguillon, afterwards Madame\^ 
Louis de Girardin,) and two>o4 h e i l a dies , and announced 
abruptly, that he came to remove her bed, which was wanted 
for another prisoner. '* Of course, '' said Madame D'AiguU- 
Ion, with vivacity, " Madame de Beauhamois is to be pro- 
vided with a better?" The keeper answered savagely, 
" There will be little need of that, as she is to go at once to 
the Conciergerie, and thence to the guillotine. " This cruel 
warning drew loud shrieks from her companions in misfortune, 
but Josephine attempted the task of consolation. At length 
■he begged them earnestly to calm all their fears, as she was 
assured, not only of present safety, but of living and reigning 
the queen of France. "It is a pity that you don't appoint 
your attendants," cried Madame D'Aiguillon, angrily. "Ah I 
that is very true-— I had forgotten. Well, my dear, you shall 
be one of my ladies of honor : come — you have my promise." 
At these words her companions burst into tears; for they 
could account for the ill-timed pleasantry onlj by supposing 
that she had lost her senses. 

Madame D'Aiguillon was much overcome. Josephine led 
her towards a window, which she threw open to give her air. 
A woman of ordinary appearance was noticed below, who 
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•eemed to be making^ «>me extraordinary signals. She shook 
her dress (robe) Tiolentl j, a gestore which at ilrst was inex- 
plicable. At length Josephine cried ont " Robe/' the woman 
nodded, and immediately seising a pebble (pierre) recom- 
menced her g^tnres. Josephine again cried "Pierre," and 
the woman, apparently mnch gratified, again expressed assent 
Then placing her gown and the pebble together, she repre- 
sented the motion of cutting a throat, dancing and clapping 
her hands at the same time, with great glee. It would be 
impossible to describe the joy with which the captives ven- 
tared to hope that the death of Bobespierre was thns an- 
jounced to them. 

While they were still divided between hope and fear, a dis> 
torbanee in the gallery attracted their attention, and they 
presently dietingnished the rongh voice of their tnmkey, who 
was kicking his dog and crying ont^ ** Oet along, yon damned 
Robespierre T' This energetic expression assured oor ladiee 
that there was little to apprehend, and that France was saved. 
In feet, a short time afterwards, their companions in misfor> 
tune burst into the cell to communicate the tidings of the 
great events of the 9th Thermidor. " Well, " said Josephine, 
as her bed was returned, ** you see I am not destined to be 
guillotined. I shall certainly be queen of France.'' 

We may pardon the youthfhl Hortense for anticipating the 
fiiture completion of a prophecy, which she thus saw partially 
accomplished, in the preservation of her mother when destruo* 
tioa had appeared inevitable. The superior intelligenoe of 
Josephine could not have placed its firm reliance on such a 
fallacy ; though reason and imagination have but slender con- 
nection in the mind of a creole. Perhaps she may have 
entertained hope of its fulfilment, at the very time that she 
treated the prediction with the greatest ridicule. It is in this 
way that we may explain an intimacy (which was, however, 
much exaggerated) with a fortune-teller, who at least has 
evinced a constant and grateAil remembrance of the fevoia 
Y^eeived, 
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Bat what was the impression made upon the mind of Hor* 
tense by the promise of so brilliant a fatare 1 More thap 
once she made it the foundation of those pleasing dreams, 
which are courted with equal eagerness by childhood, the 
flower of life, and age itself. Happier, doubtless, would she 
have been, had destiny reserved for her a fortune less brilliant 
or less unequal ; and if she had felt in the morning of her 
years all the truth of the wise motto she afterwards adopted--* 
" Little known, little troubled" (peu conn^, peu tr&ublie).^ 

After her liberation, Josephine became extremely intimate 
with Madame Tallien,' at whose house she met Barras. To 

' *< On reftehlDg home, I foimd your new romance. I think it Tery 
fnttj ; aad Although ftoonatomed to agreeftble thinge from you, I sm 
Bot the Ust stniek with your ftteiHty in eempomng good Terees. Who* 
•Tor told you n^y motto, hat changed it a little. *Lmi known, km 
troubled,' is the one I chose long ago, because it is so well suited to a 
woman. In prosperous days, my fHends used to add, * More known, 
more lored ;^ they knew my only ambition, and wished to make me 
lynk that I really posseesed what I most decired. Perhaps they think 
»o more about It now, so that my first motto is, after all, the only one 
that beiU me. 

" So, you haTC been exhiUting my letten I Were we better acquainted, 
we should certainly fall out, but you ought to be excused for this IhuH. 
M you had mistaken my motto. I had seriously reeolTed not to write 
you another line. I neither choose to be praised for what I write, nor 
to be read by these to whom I haTc noTor written. My mind changed 
In the eonrse of the excursion, for they told me that all the world had 
aot dealt kiadly by you, and I do not choose to reeemUe all the world: 
on the oontrary, the ill will of others only inoreasea ny interest in yo«r 
behalf. I shall begin a collection of mottoes for new remMnet§9 withool 
the least fear of imposing on your good nature: I see you haTe a greal 
deal, and I am pleased to tell you how much you have obliged me."-« 
LtUerfrom Hartense, 

> Mademoiselle Tabarus, the daughter*of a Spanish banker, aad oat 
«f the most beautiful women of her day, married Tallien to saTC her 
Ihther's life from the condemnation of a rcTolutionaiy tribunaL On the 
8th FruoUdor, several deputies, included in the proscription list ef 
Bobespierre, agreed to attack him in the conrention. Tallien, at whose 
koase they had assembled, seeing them fhlter in their resolutioa, 
86* V 
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the patrooftge of the latter, who became shortly aftenrarda 
the head of the directory, she was indebted for the restoration 
of a part of her fortune. 

Daring the imprisonment of Hortense's parents one of Jo- 
sephine's friends, the Princes of Hohenaollem, was stmck 
with compassion for the destitate'co'tldllton Of tEe two yonng 
Beauhamais. As her residence in Paris was rendered dan- 
geroas by proscription, she proposed to carry them with her» 
into Germany. This design was fonnd impracticable: the 
princess set ont alone, and the unfortunate children remained 
in Paris, with no other protection than that of an old nurse. 
The cares of education could be little attended to, when eyen 
the means of existence were of difficult attainment Tho 
labors of the nurse were soon found insufficient for the main- 
tenance of three persons; but Hortense, though still Terj 
young, evinced that energy of character, which, in after life, 
was BO useful in enabling her to support adversity. Both she 
and her brother determined to labor for their common liyeli- 
' hood. Eugene hired himafilf to ^ joiner, and Hortense went 
to a mantaaiSAkfiv's* Her patience under every privation, 
showed how deeply rooted were those principles of perseve- 
rance and resignation, which had been so sedulously and suc- 
cessfully inculcated by her excellent mother. 

The liberation of Josephine was the means of restoring her 
daughter to comfort and to her studies. She was placed at 
a boarding-school at St. Germain ; which, though but recently 
opened, had already acquired a well-deserved reputation. 
The sense, talent, and purity of principle of Madame Campan, 

addressed them tbas : < Cowards I sinoe yon hesitate to delirer France 
ftrom a monster, I am determined that jon shall never live to witoest 
the destraction of yonr eonntry. I go this instant to denonnoe yonr 
treason.' The deputies were electrified ; resolution was restored, and 
France was saved. The next day, Robespierre, condemned as soon as 
Mcosed, perished by the gniUotine. Madame TalUen is now married 
to the Prince of Chimay 
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the head of the establishment^ were safficient to ensure its 
complete success.' 

The conspicuous services rendered by Madame Campan, 
nnder the empire, in the field of education, have created for 
her the most solid claims to public esteem. She possessed 
every requisite for forming the mind, the heart, and the man- 
ners of youth. On the last, she could bestow the polished 
urbanity of the old court, where her superior talents and 
knowledge had obtained honorable notice. At the age of 
fiftgSflUjjhe had been appointed reader to the daughter of ! 
"TConis Xy\ ; and Marie Antoinette shortly afterwards attached 
her more immediately lo her own person, by promoting a 
marriage with her private secretai;. Ruined like so many 
others, by the revolution, she determined, after the 9th Ther- 
midor, to turn her talents to account by opening a boarding- 
school. In a short time, the reputation of St. Qermain 
rivalled the ancient renown of the establishment of St. Cyr, 
founded by Madame de Maintenon. Every distinguished 
personage of the day was sure to have a relative under the 
care of Madame Campan, and some of her scholars after- 
wards rose to royalty. Even the amusements of St Qermain 
yielded in nothing to those of St Cyr ; for though the former 
could boast no Racine as its religious laureate, yet the young 
and gifted pupils alternately performed his Esther and 
Athalie — the great master-pieces of the French drama. If 
they were not honored by the presence of Louis le Qrand, 
their audience was composed of that crowd of young soldiers 
who already gave lustre to the arms of France, and their 
Judge was he whose name was but another name for victory^ 

^ After the battle of Auaterliti, Mmdeme Cempen wm appointed by 
Napoleon to anpermtend the sohool at Eoouen, where the remained 
nntil its sappresslon at the restoration of the Bonrbone. She then re- 
tired to Nantes, where she died on the 16th of March, 1822. In her 
last moments, she displayed the calmness of a sage, and the pioos hope 
of a sineere Christian. 
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and whoM exertions promised the restoralion of its depressecl 
arts to his suffering country. 

Among the companions of Hortense at Madame Campan's, 
were her oongin it e pk > nie, afterwards Grand Dutchess of 

. J2&4^ — Pff^^yrtBoTiflp^'^j *^^^"t"i^i> Queen of Naples, and 
several others, both relatives and connections by her mother's 
second marriage. But in forming one of those friendships 
of ehildhood, which become almost a part of oar nature and 
Sfeldom end but with life, Hortense was guided neither by the 
ties of blood, nor the pride of rank. The person to whom 
•he became most attached was not a relation, nor was she 
destined to royalty. A niece of Madame Campan — Ad^le 
Aiigtii^, afterwards Madame de Broc — became her constant 
and faithful attendant. She followed Hortense on her de- 
parture flrom St. Germain, and remained with her until their 
fHeadship was severed by death. 

Notwithstanding the apparent equality of all the boarders, 
it was almost impossible to prevent the relatives of him who 
raled France and dictated to Burope, from being spoiled by 
their companions and their mistress. At the same time, the 
eare bestowed by Madame Campan on the education of Hor- 
tease, was &r f^om being lost. This sagacious instructress 
delighted to repeat that ** talents were the wealth of the rich 
and the ornament of the poor.*^ Her pupil — besides ac- 
quiring the general branches of education— excelled in all the 
agreeable accomvlishments, and the success of her debut in 
iociety fully justified the truth of the favorite maxim. The 

. ibllowing valuable letter shows how completely Josephine had 
retained in the midst of grandeur, her native modesty, sim- 
plicity and justness of principle. 

Zb Madams de Oampan — BL Oermatn. 

** In returning you my niece, my dear Madame Campan, I 
■end yon both thanks and reproof— thanks, for the brittiant 
education you have g^ven her, and reproof for the ftiults which 
your acnteness must have noticed, but which your indulgence 
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liM pttssed OTer. She is good tempered, bot cold; well 
infonaed, bat disdainfiil ; liyelj, bat deficient in jadgment 
She pleases nobody and it gives her no pain. She fancies 
the renown of her ancle and the gallantry of her father are 
everything. Teach her; bat teach her plainly, withoat 
mincing, that in reality they are nothing. We live in an age 
when every one is the child of his own deeds ; and if they 
who fill the highest ranks of pablic service ei^oy any saperiof 
advantage or privilege, it is the opportunity of being more 
Bsefdl and more beloved. It is thns «lone that good fortune 
becomes pardonable in the eyes of the envions. This is what 
I wonld have yon repeat to her constantly. I wish her to 
treat all her companions as h«r equals : many of them are 
better, or at least quite as deserving as she is herself, and 
their only iid^riority is in not having had rsiations eqnaUy 
skilM or equally fortnnate. 

'' JOfllPIQm BonABAXOL** 

But the new signature of the mother of Hortease reminds 
UM that we have sosMwhat anticipated events— let us resume 
our narrative. 

We have already mentioned Barras and Talliemss^ends 
of Madame de Beauhamois. Bonaparte, then a general 
ofllcer, also belonged to their circle, and his feelings were 
excited towards Josephine by the following occurrence. A 
general disarming of the people was one of the chief precau- 
tionary measures of police, undertaken after the insurrection 
of Tendemiaire, and entrusted to him for execution, in his 
capacity of commander in chief of the army of the interior. 
One day his aid-de-camp, Lemarrois, introduced a boy of 
fourteen, who earnestly begged the'fStnir of a sword seized 
by the police : it had been the weapon of his father, once in 
the chief command of the forces of the republic, and it seemed 
an act of ingratitude thns to deprive a son of the last relic 
of an unfortunate and respected parent. The sword was 
returned, and on seeing it, the boy burst into tears. The 
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firmnesB, enthnsiasm, graceful manners, and filial affeetion of 
the young Eugene, for it was he, excited a lirely interest in 
Bonaparte,'~^and' Induced him to mention the occurrence to 
Barras, at an evening party. Madame Beauhamois appeared 
shortly afterwards, and Bonaparte congratulated her on pos* 
sessing so interesting a son. Before the end of the evening, 
he became convinced that Josephine was worthy of being the 
mother of Eugene : the intimacy thus begun, gave rise to a 
mutual attachment^ which increased every day, and soon 
terminated in marriage. This was in 1T96. Bonaparte set 
out for his memorable campaign of Italy, and subsequently 
embarked for Egypt. After the latter expedition the whole 
fkmily was reunited^ for Hortense, then about seventeen, fn- 
quently left her boarding-school to pay long visits to Paris. 

On his arrival at the capital, Bonaparte resumed the same 
laborious and secluded manner of life which he had led on 
returning firom Rastgid^tp appearing but little in public; 
always occupying a latticed box at the theatre ; f^uenting 
none but literary society, and never dining with the directors, 
except in private. He found it, indeed, impossible to decline 
the public dinner given to him by the legislative councils in 
the Temple of Yictory (St. Sulpice) ; but he only remained 
an hour, and quitted the entertainment in company with 
Moreau. This retirement, which appeared a necessary relaza* 
tion from his labors in the service of the State, was universally 
respected. The resumption of habits which had ever distin- 
guished Important epochs in his career, was attributed by 
many to deep designs for restoring the dignity of the nation, 
and for alleviating the public distress. 

The conspiracies against the directory had now become 
universal. On all sides, Bonaparte was entreated to place 
himself at the head, not of a rebellion, but of a revolution. 
He was even made the confidant of the various schemes and 
designs which divided the members of the government, for 
there were plots among the directors themselves. The posi- 
tion of the different factions may be thus described. Augereau 
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•ad Prrgiitlntitoi rgrrmfntintr the mdicals of the Mantge^ \ 
offered to place him at the head of the republic. Others 
again, proposed the overthrow both of the directory and tho 
man^e. Amoug these was Foach^, who had broken with 
the latter ; and who, thoagh a member of the ministry, had 
oommenced the same game which he afterwards continued to 
play with all the snccessiTe governments. Bonapiirte was 
also exposed to the flatteries of another minister, who, if his 
condact has partaken too moch of the rapid versatility of the 
events, in which for forty years he has taken sach active part, 
at least offsrs some atonement by all the personal snperiority 
that genins and profoand knowledge can bestow on a states- 
man. Bach has been the ascendency of his distingaished 
merit, that every new dynasty has paid to it the tribate of 
official employment Inflaencing the diplomacy of Europe 
for many years ; moving all the wires at pleasure ; directing 
Ia secret every spring, he thus became indispensable to the 
ambitious; who, after seizing the supreme power, availed 
themselves of his experience to retain their elevation. 

Among the directors themselves, discord was at its height ; 
and they intrigued separately with Bonaparte for the destruc- 
tion of their Joint power. Si6yes, with many members of the \ 
council of ancientSi solicited Wiirtt) head the moderate party, ^ 
who were to establish a constitution which he had prepared 
in secret. Rp^r Qoees was the mere shadow of Si6yes, and 
his constant concurrence with his colleague might be taken 
for granted. Barras, Moulins, and Qohier, were all desirous 
that Bonaparte shoul d re oam e tii e command of the army of 
Italy : the first, in order to withdraw him from politics ; the 
others, merely to employ him as the military engine of their 
power. They were not aware that the times of the 18th 
Fnictidor had gone by. These plots were generally known : 
tbe most formidable was still a secret. 

Bonaparte's counsellors in the present critical position of 
his affairs, were all men of talents and experience, such as 
Cambaceres, Rcederer, Real, and Begnanlt de St Jean 
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d'Angeley. Si^yes, a Provencal and an old aoquaintanoe of 
the ambitions general, was the onlj director who possessed 
any share of his confidence, and in fact, was the only <me who 
deserved it As for Barras and Moolins, he had long known 
how to appreciate them. 

On the 8th of Bramaire, Bonaparte dined with Barras, — 
who communicated to him in pretended confidence, his deter* 
mination to retire from the head of affairs. The chief director 
explained ^e necessity of adopting another form of goTom- 
ment for France, and of selecting General H^onville as the 
only proper president of the republic. As foTBglWpasU, he 
proposed to place him at the head of a French army, with 
which he should conquer the old Cisalpine commonwealth, 
and retain its sovereignty for his own private profit It was 
clear that the name of HMouville was a mere cover for that 
.42f Barras^Jumself, and Bonaparte, by a single glance, gave 
him to understand that the design was perfectly comprehended^ 
On quitting the director, the general sought out Si^yes, to 
whom his own plan of revolution was exhibited. They were 
soon agreed, and the execution of their project was arranged 
for some period between the I5th and 20th of Brumaire. 

The news of this conference with his colleague soon reached 
Barras, and it produced a visit to Bonaparte early next morn- 
ing, in which the confidence of the preceding day was renewed, 
and the blame of the weakness of his plans laid on the im- 
potence of the government He concluded by declaring that 
he threw himself on the mercy of the only man who could 
save his country. Bonaparte was much less open in his ex* 
planations : he disclaimed all right to this title, and alleged 
that the restoration of his health and the tranquUlity of 
repose, were all that he desired. It wfts about this time that 
Bi^yes commenced taking lessons in riding : a piece of news 
which amused the gossips of Paris, and especially Barras, 
who took great delight in watching from his window the new 
gymnastics of his grave colleague. 

In the mean time, the garrison of Paris, which had served 
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In Italy op to the 13th of Yendemiaire — the Jbrty -ei g hi^^- 
adjutants of the National Gnard, who had been appointed 
bj Bonapafte af ^.r that epoch — and General Morean, com- 
mandant of the capital, had united in TreqaesTTo be pre- 
sented to Napoleon and afterwards reviewed. The ceremonj 
was deferred from day to day. At length, on the Ibih, 
Bonaparte aad^i^yea bad a last decisive interview : the plan 
of revolation was definitely settled, and its execation appointed 
for the 18th. 

Early on the 17th the commandant of Paris, the regiments 
of the garrison, and the ai^atants of the sections, were 
requested to attend at Bonaparte's residence in the Rue 
Chantereine, at seven In the morning of the succeeding day. 
As this visit had been long arranged, no importance was 
attached to it The various officers on whom any reliance 
conld be placed, were also invited for the same hour. All of 
these individuals, firmly impressed with the popular belief in 
the immediate departure of the general for the army of Italy, 
imag^ed that they were only to receive orders relative to this 
subject. Neither Jf oreau norMac^oAald had directly solicited 
any participation in the arrangements of the plot, of which 
the existence alone had been confided to them ; but they had 
offered to assist its execution, and, with General Lefavre, the 
commandant of the division, were invited to the rendezvous 
in the Rue Chantereine. All arrived at the appointed time : 
Bemadatte was brought by Joseph Bonaparte. At half past 
eight a messenger app^recTf^om the council of ancients, 
bearing a decree passed by the influence of Si6yes and his 
cabal. It was the first manifesto of the revolution, and con- 
ferred the supreme military command on Bonaparte. Imme- 
diate use was made of the new power, by intrusting all the 
important parts of the capital to his adherents. Thus the 
directors, who were ignorant of all these events until about 
ten o'clock, found themselves, in one moment, without power, 
without protection, and deprived of all confidence in tha 
conncil, the commander-in-chief, and the army. In this 
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emergency, Mo alfnft propo sed to Barras and Gk)bier, to haT« 
Bonaparte irfStantlj arrested and shot ; bnt he changed his 
mind when the Lnz^bonrg was surrounded by a strong 
guard. He then, along>i»h Qohier, sent in his resign^on, 
and with him was confined in the palace of the gOTernrnenT; 
from which, however, he succeded in making his escape. 
Barras obtakied a safe conduct, and a detachment to escort 
him 16 Groa^Bfiig^ Thus en ded the Dirsetorj. On the suo^ 
ceeding day, the famous scene^occurred at the OrmgsxULSJl 
St. -CUAad^ when Bonaparte, seconded by the firmness and 
presence of mind of his broth er Lucien. as .well as by the 
bayonets of his grenadiers, succeeded in dissolving the council 
of five hundred, and shutting up their place of meeting. 

After tEe"18th Uf 'Brumaire, Bonaparte and his fiunily 
resided at the Tuillene^ Hero the mild graces of Hortenao 
appeared to gmt^Svantage, contrasted with the glittering 
display of a new courts alive with the stir of military glory. 
She was courted by the richest and noMest of FranoSy and 
had now full scope for the inddgenoe of those pleasing 
anticipations of a future which so rarely falls out according 
to our hopes or our fears. But France, under the sway of 
the first consul, was mightier than the France of the old 
monarchy : who might then aspire to the honor of alliance 
with its sovereign f The sad destiny of princesses— the obli- 
gation of loving according to political necessity — must have 
appeared to Hortense a heavy drawback upon all her gran- 
deur. Oirls of seventeen are not long in feeling that they 
possess an eye and a hearty and can conceive no other motive 
for matrimony than affection. Before this last revolution, the 
fortune of her adopted father, which, whether in prosperity 
or evil, ever moved with the strides of a giant, had not 
attained so high an elevation as to give Hortense reason to 
fear constraint on her inclinations. At her time of life, foncy 
presents everything through a false medium, which nothing 
but experience can remove : but the motions of reason art 
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dow, aod she is sometimes too late in destroying the iLosion 
aod displajdng tiie mortifying reality. 

Before etiquette had changed the drawing-room of Madame 
Bonaparte into the brilliant hall of a soyereign, it was the 
reaort of the highest Parisian society : a class which, at this 
time, presented some cnrioos contrasts of character and sitna^ 
tion. Aronnd General Bonaparte were, of conrs^, assembled 
the men of high mOitary rank, and the chief public fhnction- 
aries of the directory — all more or less decided Jacobins, with 
whom it was yet necessary to preserve a good understanding. 
Josephine, on the other hand, was the centre of a circle com- 
posed of the oourtters of the old monarchy, who more or less 
openly reg^tted the ancient order of things. You might see 
% returned emigrant, still nominally under sentence of death, 
seated next to a member of the very convention which had 
pronounced that sentence : while further on, a royalist leader, 
secretly jealous of the renown of the soldier and the power 
•f the civilian, concealed his envy under an affectation of 
•ontempt The perfect good breeding of Madame Bonaparte^ 
with the grave and imposing carriage of her husband, har- 
iionised all these various incongruities. 

Hortense frequently made her appearance in the drawings 
loom, and according to court gossip, was much struck with 
an individual conspicuous for all the qualities most admired 
by very young ladies — a dashing reputation, a fine figure,^ 
and bold yet polished manners. This personage was M. de 
^"ilfti i ■^y^""* of extravagant enthusiasm, who was said to 
have excited aaiaaoirection of the peasantry in the vicinity 
of Toulouse. His good mien, his cast of character, and 
•specially his misfortunes, were found irresistible by Made- 
moiselle Beanhamois, and even Josephine was so for led 
away, as to allow some talk of marriage I But the bombast 
and vanity of young Paulo were by no means to the taste of 
the first consul, who exiled him forthwith to Languedoc. 

In the eyes of a girl of seventeen, foults of this description 
•ce seldfrn unpardonable in an admirer, especially when 
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accompanied by striking qnalitiei. If Paolo had be«n lored 
before for the dangers he had mn, he became even more inter* 
esting when persecuted in the cause of loTe. Hortense liad 
been dnly impressed with tales of the glories of the old mon- 
archy, under which her ancestors had plajed so distinguished 
a part, and her mind was filled with descriptions of those 
gallant, graceful, and polished nobles, who are only to be 
found in the atmosphere of a court De Paulo seemed ia 
fome measure to realize these fancies. The throne had &nen» 
but he was still loyal. Fidelity in misfortune gave him a 
melancholy interest, and inspired thait kind of enthusiasm 
always displayed by women towards those who suffer for the 
sake of principle. His exile gave the last touch of the pio* 
ture, by adding the mellowing effects of absence to the 
attractions of adversity and first love. 

Hortense never saw Paulo again. Even if they had met 
in after life, there can be no question but that her ripened 
Judgment and correct good sense would have confirmed the 
decision of the consul. We may, however, be allowed to 
fancy that the remembrance of her lover, such as he first ap- 
peared to her imagination, sometimes recurred to her memory ; 
and that this phantom of childish romance perhaps disturbed 
the pomps of royalty, and increased the melancholy monotony 
of grandeur. 

Stat^ policy bad broken off one marriage — State policy 
now arranged another. In uniting their own fortunes, Napo- 
leon and Josephine seemed to have tacitly agreed to work in 
concert for the advancement of their families. One of the 
most certain and expeditions modes of forwarding this design, 
was to promote as many mntnal alliances as conld possibly be 
effected. The consul looked upon Lonis Bonaparte, whom 
he had brought up, rather in the light of a son than a bro« 
ther: on her side, Josephine was particnlarly anxious to 
unite him to her daughter, and they were accordingly married 
in the month of January, 1802. 

Louis Bonaparte, Napoleon's third brother, bom at Ajaccio 
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tiie M of September, 1TT8, entered the army at an earlj age, 
and senred in the fiimons cam|>aign8 of Italy and Egypt. 
Several of his letters from the latter country were intercepted 
and published by the English. They are everywhere filled 
with the soand philosophy and lore of mankind which may 
be called the basis of his character«^ The indignant distress 
excited in his heart by the cruelties and calamities of warfare, 
are especially remarkable. He quitted Egypt on the 14th 
of March, 1799, and returned to- France, bearing despatches 
from his brother to the directory. ' 

After Brnmaire, when Napoleon had become first consul, ' 
. Loais was appointed on a diplomatic mission to St. Peters- 
burg : but Uie violent flfinth nf Ihii riilfrriTr Paul induced ,, 
bim to stop at Berlin, where he remained nearly a year. On 
his return to Paris, he received the command of the 9th regi- 
ment of dragoons, and was shortly afterwards appointed 
general of brigade. It was at this period that his union with 
Hortense took place. 

Had the choice of these parties been unfettered, each pos« 
aessed qualities which might have produced a mutual attach- 
ment: but the desire of happmess was exchanged for a 
submission to necessity, and objects present a very different 
appearance when regarded from opposite points of view. The 
character of Louis was the reverse of that of Hortense. A 
great mor^t has remarked that this was the best reason for 
expecting future sympathy ; but it frequently happens that 
the same wheels, which by properly meeting would accomplish 
all the objects of the mechanic, clash and crush each other by 
an untimely revolution. 

The newly-married couple treated their union as the work 
of compulsion, and their little asperities instead of being 
smoothed by gentle friction, were in constant collision. Louis 
had some romance in his disposition, but it was that kind of 
romance which leads its possessor rather to write a book than 
to enact the hero. The Conirai BocuU of Rousseau was the 
favorite study of one, whose duty it became to assist in the 
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OTerthrow of his coantry's liberties, and who was doomed one 
day to be a king. Louis was eBthasiasticallj deroted to 
idsioQS of aniyersal peaee, and jet iate had condemned him 
to be a soldier. He hated ceimi»fi ^^^ J^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 
spent in a court, and his motions were a perpetual pageant 
Preferring retirement and speenlative refleetion, he wsis 
harried along by the whirlwind of his brother's genins. 

Cottages and shepherdesses we rae^ fSBmcy as the subjecls' 
of the lo?e dreams of Louis. It was impossible to imagine 
more sweetness, beneTolencO) and simplicity of taste, than 
were to be found united in the character of Hortense ; but 
she added the qualities befitting a queen, and her superior 
mind was prepared for every change' of fortune. She pos> 
aessed a quick and decided temper, a strong intellect^ and a 
eonsiderable share of ambiUon : but her chief desire was that 
which forms the most ardent wish of every wife, and especially 
of eyery queen— that the renown of her husband should 
elerate and gratify her pride. Louis' military career had not 
been without distinction : his literary productions were ad- 
mired throughout Surope, for their humane and correct 
principles: his family name had become the proudest in 
history— • but he was the brother of Napoleon, and every 
minor light was dimmed by the sun of his glory. 

Both were therefore ikr from looking forward to marriage, 
with that expectation of happiness which many feel so srasi- 
bly at the moment of union. Their gloom was the more 
obsenred, because the domestic incidents in the first consul's 
family, had already assumed the importance of political 
events. The ambassadors of the various powers were all 
present at a g^rand ball given by Madame de Montesson in 
honor of these nuptials : and thus a Bourbon's widow acted 
as mistress of ceremonies to the chief of the republic. Napo> 
leon, accustomed to domineer over fortune, and seemingly 
careless of petty incongruities, perhaps sometimes felt a secrel 
aatisfactioii in producing the singularity of such contrasts. 

The new husband was at least resolved to assert his iiide* 
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peodoDce m fiur as it laj in his power. Hie fint oonsol 
offered to adopt the eldest son, which at that period was 
eqniTalent to the gift of a monarchy. Louis could not oppose 
the advancement of his child, bat he Tentored to refbse his 
consent to the formality of an adoption. When Napoleon 
became emperor, all his brothers were named as possible snc- 
oessors to the imperial crown. In the mean time the most 
splendid dignities of tly empire were conferred on Louis ; he 
appeared at the coronation as constable i)£-France — he was 
ipecogniaed as a prince of the blood — appointed colonel-— 
general of carbineers— governor of Piedmont, and governor 
of Paris. His second son was christened bj the pope, who I 
bad come to Paris to anoint the emperor witli the holj oU. 

It was at this brilliant period of Hortense's life, that the 
fine collection of romances appeared, which has ranked her 
among the most tastefnl of our musical composers. The 
saloons of Paris — the solitude of exile ^*- the most remote 
countries — have all acknowledged the charm of these delight- 
ful melodies, which need no royal name to enhance their 
reputation. It is gratifying to our pride of country, to hear 
these airs of France sung by the Oreek and the Russian, and 
united to national poetry on the banks of the Thames and the 
Tagus. The homage thus rendered is the more flattering, 
because the rank of the composer is usually unknown. It is 
their intrinsic merit which gives to these natural effusions of 
female sensibility the power of universal success. If Hortense 
ever experienced matrimonial felicity, it must have been at 
this time. The union blessed with children seems sanctioned 
by Providence. Hortense had already two sons, and thus 
maternal tenderness, conjugal anxiety, and the pride of a 

1 When Madame d^ Stsfil and her beaatifal friend Madame R^amisr, 
were exiled to the old eastle of Chaamont-snr-Loir, foi^nerly the resi- 
denoe of IH %Ba of Poic tiere, one of their farorite songs was that fine 
sir oompoBedby the queen of Hdllaiid, vhieh hat for its bnrtben her 
bosband's motto — ** Fais oe que doiB «- adrieniM que pourrft." -* (0o 
wsll, come what maj).— A» Ttar§ q/EasOt^ b^ Mudum d$ Simtl, p. 112 
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princess, were ftU gratified in their fullest extent ETerjrtbin^ 
aronnd her appeared to reflect glory, renown, and happiness. 
Josephine was seated on the first throne in the world : Eogene 
reigned as a viceroj at Milan ; while the head of this exalted 
family, a king of kings, conld bestow on his brothers the 
monarchies raised by his military genius, and consolidated bj 
his political talents. The brows of Hortense seemed destined 
for a diadem : Napoleon willed it, and^Louis became king of 
Holland. 

In the year 1805, Schimraelpeninek had been invested with 
the whole execntive powef^oTHth'crBataTian republic, under 
the title of grand pensionary. He was properly impressed 
with the magnitude of the favor received, and promised to 
prove his gratitude. Unfortunately his views of policy were 
soon found to be in direct opposition to those of Napoleon. 
The g^rand pensionary encouraged the trade with England, 
and the commercial speculations of the Dutch wera enormouslj 
profitable, from the almost entire prohibition of English manu- 
factures throughout Europe. This connection with the sworn 
enemy of France, and Schimmelpeninck's subsequent joss of 
8ight| furnished sufficient excuses for the emperor's intended 
'^change in the government of Holland, and the Bataviaa 
rapublic was erected into a monarchy. In May, 1806, a 
deputation consisting of Yice- AdmicaL .Xfinhtt^U Bracdsen, 
ambassador at Paris, Yan Styreau, minister of their high 
mightinesses, Gogel, minister of finance, and W. Six, coun- 
cillor of State, offered the crown to Louis in behalf of the 
republic ; and on the 5th of June the emperor, at St Cloud, 
proclaimed him king of Holland, continuing at the same 
time his former office of constable of France. 

The first offer of the throne was met by an absolute refusal 
on the part of Louis ; who declared the climate of Holland 
entirely unsuited to his weak state of health. This reply was 
by no means conclusive : there were other kingdoms, less cold 
and less humid, at the disposal of Napoleon, and in his eyes, 
the resolution of his broUier appeared too extraordinary to 
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be immoTable. It wonld haye proved so, howeyer, had not 
the will of the emperor been the law. Louis would haye 
preferred a life of secltuion : " It Mn hrttar to din irHnir;^" 
was the laconic answer of Napoleon. The danger was bj no 
means so imminent as Lonis wonld have wished it to appear : 
the constitntion of the new monarch was, howeyer, extremely 
delicate, and bodilj weakness increased the natural gloom of 
his sombre and melaneholj temperament If the refusal was 
dictated bj pure philosophy, we cannot but admire it, even 
if our own feelings disable us from imitation. In the peculiar 
circumstances under which Louis and Hortense were placed, 
they were partners in fortune as well as in happiness. Napo- 
leon was as anxious to bestow a crown upon his adopted 
daughter, as a sceptre on his brother. If Louis adhered to 
bis resolution, it was, on the part of Hortense, a sort of ab> 
dication, unless the Salic law, so yenerated in France, were 
abolished in Holland. The chance of becoming a king, 
might therefore be considered as a part of their marriage 
contract. The force of this reasoning was at length under- 
stood by Louis, and he abandoned this unjust opposition. 

In the midst of the enjoyment of new dignity, and of 
beneyolent plans for the future welfare of her subjects, the 
happiness of Hortense was clouded by the necessary separa- 
tion from her mother and her home. It was the first severance 
for any length of time, which had occurred during her whole 
life. The prospect of departure from the scenes of infancy 
BOW reviyed all her childish feelings and attachments, and 
the pain thus created divided her heart with the anticipation 
of future grandeur. She wished at least, to bid adieu to 
France in a manner worthy of a kind and compassionate 
princess. She learned that Madame de O^vres,' a noble lady 
of the court of Louis XYL, mined By tlTO'^e volution, had 
fruitlessly endeavored to obtain permission to revisit the place 

1 The last deseendftnk of the eeletaratod Vt Gaesolin. She died ia 
1881, at an adTanoed age. 
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of ber birth. HortenM coold bow feelbglj appreewte tVi 
patriotio attachment : she solicited and obtained fi'om the 
emperor, the recall of Madame de O^vres, and her fareweO 
to her country was thns commemorated by another deed of 
heavenly charity. 

On the 18th of Jane» 1806, Lonis and his qneen arrived ia 
their new dominions. They took up their resideaoe at tha 
Maison des Bois, a country-seat about a league fh>m the 
Hag^e, where. they received the various congratulatory depu- 
tations. Their public entry into the cf^»ital was delayed until 
five days later. Louis was well known in Holland, which ha 
had visited on former occasions, and the curiosity of tha 
Dutch was therefore chiefly directed towards the queen, whom 
they now saw for the first time. At the Hague, as in all 
other countries) love is the promptest and most univeiual 
cause of popular enthusiasm. Louis was highly esteeoied 
and venerated, but fear always predominates in the respect 
inspired by a king : whilst a young and lovely queen fiiscinatef 
all eyes and wins every heart. The Hollanders, who received 
Hortense with joyous acclamations, might easily have believed 
that the fair being before them had been created by heaven 
expressly for their sovereign. 

In her appearance, Hortense united the fine figure, the noble 
mien and the graceful manners of her mother, to the peculiar 
charms of the beauties of the Netherlands, their soft blue 
eyes, profusion of fair hair, and dazaling complexion. Her 
conversation displayed the elegance of a French woman^ in 
the vivacity, sprightliness, and appropriate turn of her least 
expressions. During her residence at the Hague, that sober 
capital presented an appearance as gay as it was unexpected, 
in a constant succession of public balls and entertainments, 
at which the most distinguished youth contended for superi- 
ority in dress and accomplishments. The dancing of the 
queen was perfection, and she promoted this delightfhl amuse- 
ment, with that true condescension which produces in every 
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nfawL the forgireneu, Imt never the forgetfblness of superior 
rank. 

As soon as the king had assumed the reins of g^Temment, 
he began to use every exertion in his power to merit the 
affection which his subjects already professed from confidence 
in his Tirtnes. To promote sedulously all the various interests 
of the country, seemed to him a certain means of succeeding 
in his endeavor. " I desire," said he, in reply to a deputsr 
tion, "to be sahited by the title of naHoruU mqjesty,^^ He 
declined the services of a body of FrendVlTOupH, which hati 
been sent to accompany him to his capital ; it was his wish 
that the escort of his entry should consist of Hollanders 
alone. This delicate proceeding made a very favorable im- 
pressioQ, and its success induced the adoption of further 
measures of a similar character. As all the officers of the 
household were Frenchmen appointed at Paris, it was natural 
for the aristocracy of Holland to view this exclusive prefer- 
ence with deep mortification : they justly concluded that the 
duties of welcome, and attendance on the foreign prince given 
to them as a monarch, belonged of right to the natives of the 
soil. Louis entertained the same sratiments, and gradually 
removed the French, under various pretexts, from all the 
posts of importance, which were speedily filled by Hollanders. 

Among other dismissions was that of the grand marshal 
of the palace, M. 3D Dveiv whom queen Hortense had united 
to her friend Ad^le Augui6, the sister-in-law of MarshaLNey. 
Louis despatched him on a message of congratulation to 
Madrid, on the accession of King Joseph, and as he was 
never recalled, he returned to the French service. His wife 
remained with Hortense, for the queen coald never part from 
the faithful depository of all her griefs ; while she repaid the 
confidence with that sympathy so essential to their endurance. 
Braving everything, even the open indignation of the king, 
Madame de Broc supported her friend, and repelled the ma- 
lignant su^icions and insidious oahunnies which assailed the 
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repntaiioD of her soTereign and benefiictreas. Ah I why dMMiM 
the ties of soch an attachment e?er be destroyed f 

A JQSt appreciation of his political position, and of the 
decision and perseTerance displayed in making every necessary 
sacrifice, shows that Louis was too diffident of his abilities, 
when he declined a throne ; indeed we doubt whether any of 
his brothers could have filled it more worthily. In receinng 
the investiture of Holland, there were but two lines of policy 
to be adopted. As a mere imperial prefect, the new king waa 
to sacrifice independence by subjecting eTerything to France, 
and to annihilate the prosperity of a people wholly dependent 
on maritime commerce, by forcing upon them the continental 
system ; or on mounting the throne he was to assume at once 
the duties and dignities of a soTcreign, and as such, to act 
exclusively for the welfare of his kingdom. The former 
alternative would undoubtedly have excited insurrection, and 
to make war on his subjects is, for a monarch, but an indiflerent 
style of reigning. The latter plan was far more honorable ; 
instead of being the mere instrument of another's caprice, it 
was to reject all subserviency, and to be really a king. It is 
true that in either case, the final consummation would inevi- 
tably be the occupation of Holland by the imperial armies ; 
but there is no room for self-reproach when we have followed 
the conclusions of reason and the dictates of conscience. 
Louis had taken for his motto, "Do wsll, oomb what 

MAT." 

Unhappily the king, though the one most interested in 
deciding correctly, was the only person who saw things in 
this light The highest offices, it is true, were filled up by 
natives of Holland, yet many inferior employments were still 
in the hands of the French. In proportion to the coldness 
and distance exhibited by Louis towards his countrymen, the 
queen believed herself obliged to increase the consolation of 
encouragement and courtesy. The favor she showed was the 
more sincere, because she really disapproved of the policy 
which rendered their situation so delicate. Plaoed, in a 
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manner, between her hnsband andber adopted father, she may 
be pardoned for believing in the infsJlibility of t>ne whose 
iron will had well ministered, in every conjuncture, to the 
advancement of his glory. It is trae that in espousing the 
interests of the French, she lost nothing of the attachment 
of her subjects, but the difference in the behaviour of the 
royal pair involved the court in perpetual contests. The 
rivalry apparent in the smallest details of the palace betrayed 
this misunderstanding, the results of which must necessarily, 
be so disastrous to the general weal. 

The situation of Rotterdam is delightfhl ; its appearance is 
handsome and its streets particularly clean. There is a superb 
road leading to the Hague, pleasantly laid out along the 
canal, and shaded by fine trees. It runs through vast 
meadows, covered wiUi cattle, and displaying a verdure of 
the most splendid green. The view, which would be other- 
wise monotonous, is diversified by a multitude of small conn- 
try-seats, not built perhaps with the most correct taste, but 
pleasing from their remarkable neatness, and the beautiful 
gardens of the rarest plants, by which they are surrounded 
and adorned. 

Holland displays a peculiar character ; it is like nothing 
but itself— a conquest from the sea, preserved by the constant 
repair of its dykes. Its inhabitants are well provided with 
the means of subsistence and comfort, and are extremely con- 
scientious in the discharge of every duty connected with the 
government They are brave soldiers : Bonaparte has openly 
pronounced this opinion, and they enjoyed the same character 
in the days of Tacitus. Their probity is extraordinary : 
nearly all their contracts are verbal, yet they are asscmpnlona 
in the obligations of commerce, as in the engagements of love 
or the promises of marriage. 

An outline of the court of Holland may not be inappro- 
priate. M. D'Aijuson held the post of g^rand chamberlain : 
Auguate Caulaincourt that of grand equerry. M. De Yille- 
28 
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neaye was first chamberlain to the qoeen: bis wife, Hbm 
daughter of M. Guibert — a lady celebrated for her wit asd 
her fiae person — was dame du palais, if. de Sangraa^ 
ehief master of the ceremonies, did the honors of the palace 
in an extremely agreeable manner. 

M. de Oirardin tells as that a chamberlain introduced him 
into the cabinet of the king, who was dressed in the nniform 
of the gnard, white, with crimson focings. ** The plearare 
of se^ng him after a long absence, was diminished by my 
sorrow at observing his sallow complexion, and aspect of 
general languor, and the extreme difficnlty he experienced in 
walking, and especially in standing. He looked so much like 
a man on whom death had set his seal, that I found it impos- 
sible to restrain the feelings of sadness with which his appear* 
ance oppressed me. My emotion became so strong that it 
was noticed by his majesty, and drew fh>m him several 
remarks, though I sincerely hope that he was unable to divine 
the cause. It is impossible to know the king and not to love 
him : he is gifted with all the inestimable qualities that belong 
to an upright man. I was the bearer of two letters : one 
from the king of Naples, and the other from his mother. He 
eonyersed with us a long time, and expressed great pleasure 
at seeing us again. I mentioned that a passage in his letter 
to the queen of Naples, had given rise to my Journey. ' Be 
assured, ' was his reply, ' that I shall use every exertion in my 
power to be useful to Joseph : whatever belongs to me is at 
his disposal. I am already endeavoring to raise money, 
though it will be a difficult business ; for this country would 
never lend, even to Napoleon. However, I do not despair, 
and shall do my best. ' All this was said in that open, frank 
manner, which no dissimulation, however practised, can pre- 
tend to imitate. ' Your majesty,' said I, 'has just opened a 
loan, which, I understand, is filling up rapidly. It is a 
splendid reward of your exertions, and the most flattering 
testimony of the popularity of your administration. Posterity 
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irin ever remember with gratitude, jom constant oppoeitioB 
to a national bankruptcy. ' ' I take the more credit to my- 
fidf/ said the king, 'for this opposition, because the measure 
was particularly pressed upon me by the emperor. I found 
it impossible to persuade him, that in declaring bankruptcy, 
I declared the destruction of Holland. All its capita] would 
hare immediately sought refuge in England, where much of it 
is collected already. The force of circumstances has set on 
foot a contraband trade, which I find it impracticable to sup- 
press. This nation is so industrious, that with a population 
of not more than eighteen hundred thousand souls, it pays 
one hundreil and ten millions. Its debt is sixty millions, and 
there is scarcely enough remaining for State expenses. There 
is not a French soldier in the kingdom, yet I am obliged to 
lopply a corps of twenty thousand Dutch troops for the grand 
army. Peace I peace I that must be the gprand object of con« 
quest. This hard work ruins my health, Girardin ; you must 
find me rery much changed. I can scarcely write : I walk 
with great difficulty.' — He was continually rubbing his legs 
and hands during the whole interYiew.— 'The climate of this 
country is killing me. Its humidity is very unwholesome for 
my constitution. I am sorry for it : it is the country of good 
foith. There is no need here of superintending the adminis- 
tration : a man, on receiving an appointment, swears that he 
will fulfil its duties to the best of his ability, and keeps hie 
word. Their custom-house oaths are never examined, and 
are never false. It is a nation of true republicans, but deeply 
tinged with party spirit : this prevents them from foriqing a 
proper estimate of each other. I require a hot clima|f), and 
the baths of the south of France.' 

'' On taking leave of his majesty, we were iuforii)e<^ by M. 
Bonchebem^, prefect of the palace, that the king d^sir^^ ^* 
to lodge hi no other house than his own, and that we were tP 
reside in the palace : this intelligence was afterwards cqn- 
firmed by M. de Saugras. Just as we were about sitting 
down to table, we were invited to dine with the queen. The 
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oompMiy eoDsisted of aa aid-^e-camp of Jerome, Madame de 
Bonber, and the little Prince Loais. 

" The qneen was as agreeable and amiable as erer. I de- 
li?ered her the letters from the empress and the qneen. ' I 
always like to reoeiye letters,' said she, 'and to be remem- 
bered. My friends wonld be ungratefol if they forgot me, 
for I neyer forget any one. My brother Joseph ought cer- 
tainly to be pleased with me ; for, while I was at Mayeace, 
I wrote to him frequently, and sent him a great quantity of 
trifling news, which absence alone renders of the least conse* 
qnenoe.' 

''After dinner, we went into the queen's drawing-roonL 
Her apartments are fhmisfaed with great simplicity. Nothing 
could be more gracious than our reception, and on leaving 
her, she invited us to prolong our visit to this country, and 
to pay our respects to her every evening. Before going to 
bed, we made a round of visits to all the ministers, and 
returned to our hotel at ten o'clock at night, heartily tired. 
All the French about the king's person are loud in their com- 
plaints of the climate : Caulaipco urt. w hoee health is indif- 
ferent^ is quite unable to stand its effects. 

" Next day, the king received us in his cabinet He waa 
in the midst of a circle of the great civil and military officers. 
He quitted his place for the purpose of addressing a few 
words in an obliging manner to the different members of the 
diplomatic corps, and the various individuals who had the 
aonor of being admitted to the audience. 

" The court presents an extremely brilliant spectacle. The 
dresses of the public ministers and the civil functionaries are 
superbly embroidered : it seems as if they intended to make 
np for the long prohibition of embroidery in this country. 
The great officers of State wear a green dress, laced with 
gold : the pattern of the trimming is the same as that of the 
imperial household. The chamberlains are dressed in red 
and gold : the equerries and prefect in blue and gold. The 
diplomatic costume of Holland is remarkably rich and 
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•legant : it is a shade of verj light blae, with silver lace. 
The decoration of the Order of Holland has been very ez- 
tensively distribnted : there are three classes — knights, com- 
manders, and grand crosses. This sort of distinction has 
become qaite an object of ambition, in a country where it was 
previoasly wholly unknown. Wherever men are united in 
society, vanity, adroitly flattered, is one of the most potent 
instruments of the sway of the ruler. 

** The king generally rides with a single pair of horses to 
his carriage : it is only on very rare occasions that he uses a 
coach and six. Whenever he goes out, the equerry on duty 
mounts his horse, and takes his place near the door." 

Calamity reunited Louis and Hortense, and restored for a 
time domestic concord, by overwhelming them with misfortune. 
In the beginning of May, 1807, their eldest son, the young 
Prince Napoleon, was suddenly carried off by the croup ; a 
disease of which even the name was, until then, unknown in 
France. 

The grief of Hortense, which was vehement in proportion 
to the strength of mind it had overcome, excited serious 
apprehensions for her life. It brought on a series of nervous 
attacks, that inspired pity in all who approached her. The 
distress of Louis was not less poignant, though more gloomy 
and under better command. Their physicians at length 
recommended the baths of the Pyrenees ; perhaps qnite as 
much to remove them from the reminiscences of their lost 
child, as for any medical properties likely tc be useful in the 
restoration of their health. 

It is one of the burthens of royalty, that a monarch can 
neither enjoy nor suffer like a private individual : every mo- 
ment withdrawn from duty, to be devoted to pleasure or 
sorrow, is marked by a public loss. The Dutch sympathized 
too deeply in the aflQiction of their sovereigns to murmur at 
their seeking consolation in the variety of travel : but, unfor- 
tunately, though Louis had rendered them happy by the 
equitable policy of his personal government, yet he could not 
28* 
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present the jnst groands of eomplaiDt that arose fh>fli tiM 
measures of Napoleon, who administered the affairs ef hat 
kingdom daring his jonmey. 

The emperor availed himself of this opportunity to intro- 
duce into Holland the measures of policy adopted in his own 
territories. The chief resonroes of Great Britain were 
derived from her coromeroe with the continent, which was the 
ontlet for the immense products of her Victories. Collecting 
by her ships the raw material of every country, she afterwards 
laid all Europe under contribution by returning them in a 
manniactared shape. By closing this outlet the sources of her 
prosperity were dried up, and her most vital interests endan- 
gered. 8uch was the Continental System. The oppodlaoa 
in Holland to its introduction sunk nnder the absolute will 
of Napoleon, and the ministers of Louis obeyed with relac* 
tance and sorrow. 

The inhabitants of the sea-ports^ deprived of the resoureeff 
of lawful commerce, attempted to substitute an illicit traffic. 
The emperor became irritated, and wouki have made terrible 
examples of the guilty, but tot the return of Louis, who ex- 
ercised the richest prerogative of royalty, by pardoning the 
criminals. This clemency, with his courageous humanity at 
the time of the disaster at Leyden and during several inunda> 
tions, endeared him still more to bis subjects. The contraband 
trade, however, was greatly augmented by the impunity of 
tiie first offenders; and Napoleon, deeply incensed by the 
opposition to his authority, began to entertain unfriendly 
feelings towards his brother, and to project seriously the 
union of Holland and France. 

On her return from the Pyrenees, Hortense was prevented 
from proceeding to the Hague by her peculiarly delicate state 
of health. She suffered from general weaknes, and had but 
partially recovered from the nervous attack, brought on by 
the recent shock. Her domestic happiness had been also 
much disturbed by the political disputes of her husband and 
the emperor. Calamities from without strike equally the 
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pctnce and the peftsant In their domestic recoil. The gloonj 
temper of Lonie, exasperated by the importnoate demands of 
his brother, no longer permitted him to be kind to a wife» 
who espoQsed or ezcased CTerj measure dictated by the policy 
of France. 

Napoleon's grounds of complaint are contained in a letter 
addressed to the king of Holland, in 1808, on the occasion 
of the pardon of the smugglers. This historical document 
ia too important to be here omitted ; for it forms a Taluable 
appendix to the account of his administration giren to the 
public by Louis, and has a direct bearing on CTents de^ly 
and fatally influencing the destiny of Queen Hortense. 

Chateau de Marac, April Zd, 1808. 
Bir» and my brother, — Within the last hour I received 
your despatch of the 22d March, from the Auditor D— t, and 
the courier, who will bear you my reply, sets out fbr Holland 
Immediately. The use you have made of the power of pardon 
must inevitably produce bad effects. The power of pardon 
is one of the finest and noblest attributes of sovereignty : but 
to save it from contempt, it should only be exercised when 
the mercy of the sovereign is no reproach to the act of tha 
judge** when the royal clemency can inspire none but fifeno* 
rous and grateful sentiments. But the present case is widely 
different A troop of banditti attack and murder a par^ of 
custom-house officers, in order to smuggle with more im* 
punity: — they are condemned to death, and your majesty 
accords them a pardon — a pardon to outcasts and assassina 
whom no one pitied I Had these men been merely taken in 
the act of smuggling — had they even murdered your officers 
in self-defence-— then the destitute condition of their families, 
and the particular circumstances of the deed, might have been 
taken into consideration, and the mitigation of the rigor of 
the law would have gained for your government an appear 
ance of paternal kindness. In remitting the penalty of crimen 
against fiscal laws, and eepeeially in the fergivenees of political 
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offences, mercy is well bestowed. The great principle is, 
that when the sovereign himself is the object of the crime, 
then clemency becomes admirable. On the first rnmor of an 
accusation of this nature, pnblic opinion is arrayed on the 
side of the culprit, and not in support of the executive which 
is to enforce the law. Shonld the prince remit the pnnish- 
ment, the people consider him superior to the offence, and 
their indignation is then excited against the offender : should 
he pursue an opposite course, he is reprobated as an oppressor 
and a tyrant ; but if he pardon atrocious criminals, he is con* 
temned for his weakness, or hated for his evil intentions. Do 
not imagine that mercy is a prerogative which can be always 
wielded without injury, or that society applauds its constant 
employment. On the contrary, the community condemns its 
exercise on signal offienders, because it then becomes destmo- 
tive of social order. You have made use of this right too 
frequently and too indiscriminately : you shonld be deaf to 
your heart's benevolence, when it incites to acts detrimental 
to your subjects. I shonld have imitated your conduct with 
regard to the Jews, but I would never have pardoned the 
Middlebnrg smugglers. In the latter case, there were many 
reasons why justice should have been allowed to take its 
course, and by the terror of such an execution to attain the 
excellent effect of preventing future crimes. Royal officers 
had been massacred in the middle of the night ; the murderers 
were condemned ; yet your majesty commutes the punishment 
for a few years' imprisonment^ and the inevitable result will 
be found in a complete discouragement of the collectors of 
the revenue. 

Let me now explain the political tendency of this measure. 
For many years past, Holland has been the channel through 
which England has introduced its manufactures into the con- 
tinent, and this branch of trade has been immensely profit- 
able to its merchants. For this reason the Dutch are attached 
to smuggling and favor England, and for this reason they 
hate France, who prohibits smuggling, and wars agaiivt 
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England. The pardon yon have accorded to these mnrdering 
revcnae-breakers, is a kind of deference paid to the love of 
Holland for contraband trade. It seems as if jon made 
common cause with them ; bnt against whom t Against 
myself I 

The Hollanders are attached to yoa. Yonr manners are 
plain : yonr disposition mild : your goyemroent suited to their 
Tiews. Were yon to show yourself firmly resoWed to put 
down all illicit traffic — were you to explain to your subjects 
their true position — you would then employ your influence 
with discretion, and they would believe the continental system 
a benefit, because it would be upheld by their king. I cannot 
discover what advantage yonr majesty proposes to yourself, 
from popularity obtained at my expense. The days of Rys- 
wick are gone by in Holland, and France is no longer in the 
last years of Louis XIY. If Holland be unable to pursue 
an independent policy ; she has no alternative but to adhere 
to the conditions of her alliance with France. 

The policy of princes, my brother, must ever regard the 
future, and not the mere exigencies of the passing day. 
What is the present condition of Europe f On the one hand 
is England, possessing alone a preponderance to which the 
whole world has hitherto been obliged to submit ; on the other 
are the French empire and the powers of the continent; who, 
with the force of union, can never submit to this species of 
supremacy exercised by Great Britain. All these nations 
formerly possessed colonies and foreign commerce ; the extent 
of their seaboard is much greater than that of England ; but 
unfortunately they have been always disunited. Great Britain 
has attacked their navies in detail — she has triumphed on 
every sea — and all their maritime forces are destroyed. With 
all the resources for shipping and seamen, of Russia, Sweden, 
France, and Spain, not a squadron dare venture from their 
roadsteads. It is no longer, then, from a league of the 
maritime powers — a confederacy which is moreover impracti* 
cable, from distance and conflicting interests — that Eniopf 
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mart expect commercial independence and established peace : 
they can onlj be declared by the will of England I 

Peace I I desire to obtain it by every means coBsisteot 
with the dignity of France : for peace, I will sacrifice all bat 
national honor. Every day I am more and more convinced 
of its necessity, and the other powers wish for it as much as 
I do. I entertain towards England, neither angry prejudice 
nor implacable hatred. Her policy towards me has been the 
policy of repulsion ; on my part, I have retaliated by a system 
of exclusion ; not so much from the ambitious views alleged 
by my enemies, as to force the British cabinet to terms. I 
am perfectly content that England should be rich and pros- 
perous, if France and her allies are as rich and prosperous as 
England. Thus the continental system has no other end thaa 
to accelerate a final settlement of international law, as well 
for the French empire as for Europe. All the northern 
sovereigns maintain a rigorous prohibitive policy, yet their 
commerce has increased wonderfully ; the fabrics of Prussia 
in particular already begin to rival our own manufactures. 
You are aware that France itself, and all the extent of coart 
from the Oulf of Lyons to the head of the Adriatic, now an 
integral part of the empire, are absolutely closed against' the 
products of foreign industry. I am now about to take such 
a share in the affairs of Spain, as will wrest Portugal from 
the inflaence of Grei^t Britain, and place the Spanish ports 
qnder the full control of the French political system. Thus 
the whole seaboard of Europe will be shut against the Eng- 
lish, for I exclude the Turks, who have QO commerce with 
the rest of the continent. 

Ton will perceive from this abstract, the fatal consequences 
of the facilities afforded by Holland to Great Britain for in- 
troducing her manufactures into Europe. It affords her an 
opportunity of raising from ourselves the subsidies with which 
other nations are paid to attack us. Tour majesty is more 
interested than I am, in guarding against the trickery of 
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English dipleroacj. A few years' patience, and England will 
desire peace as earnestly as her enemies. 

Again, if yon consider the position of yoar States, yon 
will discover that the continental system is less beneficial to 
me than to yoarself. Holland is essentially a commercial and 
maritime power. She possesses capacioas harbors, fleets, 
seamen, skilful officers, and colonies which cost the mothef 
country nothing. Her inhabitants, too, hare as much ability 
in commerce as the English. Has not Holland all this to 
protect f May not peace restore her to her ancient import- 
ance 1 Grant that her situation for a few years may be 
painful : is it not better than that the monarch of Holland 
should be a mere English governor, and his kingdom and 
colonies the appanages of Great Britain f Any encourage- 
ment given to the trade with England must tend directly to 
this result. Sicily and Portugal are before your eyes. 

Let events take their course. If you are obliged to sell 
your gin, England is obliged to buy it. Point out places 
where it can be obtained by the British smugglers in return 
for hard money, but never for merchandize: never — you 
understand me. Peace will come at last, and then a treaty 
of commerce will be signed with England. Yery probably 
I may conclude one too, but our mutual interests shall be 
guaranteed. If we should be obliged to allow England her 
maritime supremacy, purchased at the expense of so much 
blood and treasure; a preponderance, moreover, to which 
sh^ is entitled by geographical situation, and her territorial 
acquisitions in three quarters of the globe ; at least our vessels 
will be able to navigate the ocean without the fear of insult 
to their flag, and our foreign commerce will cease to be ruinous. 
The main object now is, to prevent England from interfering 
in the politics of the continent. 

This business of the pardons has drawn me into long de- 
tails, which were necessary to obviate erroneous impressions, 
if any such had been instilled into your majesty by a Dutok 
ministry. I request you to reflept seriptmly on thia letter?r4o 
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make the matters of which it treats a subject of delibentloB 
in jonr councils, and thronj^h your ministers, to gire a corre- 
sponding impulse to the adminifitration of the goTcmment. 

France will never permit Holland, under any pretext, to 
secede from the general cause of the continent. As for the 
smugglers, since the fault has already been committed, and 
there are no means of recalling the past, I can only advise 
you not to leave them in the prison of Middlebnrg, which is 
too near the scene of their crime : send them to the other end 
of Holland. 

The insertion of this letter seemed necessary to exhibit the 
true situation of Louis in Holland. Harassed by the con- 
stant importunities of his brother, the reaction of his vexation 
was too often felt by the queen. Was she then sufficiently 
indulgent f Did she feel that, notwithstanding the inferiority 
of his genius, her husband could not yield, without pain, to 
views of policy diametrically opposite to his own f She pro- 
bably endured as long as it was in her power, the miseries 
of an union without sympathy ; but she was unhappy, and 
power without happiness has no charms save for the unfeeling 
and ambitious. The heart of Hortense had been cast in 
another and a far different mould. 

Louis soon grew weary of his capital, and removed the 
court to Utrecht, hoping to escape from his own disgust and 
chagrin. To change of place— the first remedy suggested by 
onhappiness — the king, in his new abode, sought to add the 
relief of gaiety. In addition to the ordinary parade of a 
court, there were frequently small social parties at the palace ; 
and public balls, attended by the best society of the province ; 
but in all these assemblies, seemingly devoted to pleasure, the 
languor and monotony impressed by the absence of the queen, 
were but too apparent All remembered the charm with 
which her wit and vivacity had enlivened the circles of the 
Hague, and all regretted the fascination that ever surrounds 
a young, affable, and beautiful princess. 
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Louis was soon dissatisfied with bis residence at TTtrecbt. 
He found the town to be too thinly peopled to sapplj suffi- 
cient movement and varietj to the court circle. Its inhabit- 
ants were chiefly retired merchants, living quietly on their 
incomes, who were annoyed by the turmoil which thus inter- 
rupted their old established habits. While these showed but 
little gratitude for the preference of their sovereign, the 
citizens of the -Hague, on the other hand, were enraged by 
his desertion. Either to suppress murmurs, or to indulge 
once more the love of change, Louis returned again to the 
north of Holland, where the industry and wealth of the nation 
were chiefly centered. Amsterdam was finally fixed upon, and 
received officially the merited title of capital of the kingdom. 

As Holland still continued to import great quantities of 
English merchandize, the cause of the emperor'.s displeasure 
was by no means removed. Louis was invited to attend a 
congress in the city of Paris, of all the sovereigns in alliance 
with Napoleon. He was perfectly aware of the reproaches 
that awaited him, and of the projects of his brother ; but he 
knew also that when the independence of a sovereign is un- 
supported by military forces, resistance to colossal power is 
a mere sacrifice of the welfare of his subjects. In the end of 
November, 1809, the king of Holland repaired to Paris, in 
the vain hope of averting the storm he felt himself unable to 
withstand. 

Louis had little reason to look for a fraternal reception, 
when he considered the unfriendly relations subsisting between 
France and Holland, and the mortifications heaped upon him 
under the sanction of the emperor. It happened quite other- 
wise. Napoleon received his brother graciously, and in a 
manner expressive of sincere and ardent friendship. The 
king was at once surprised and moved ; pomp and etiquette 
were laid aside, and the kindest affection replaced the stiffness 
of royal dignity. It was a meeting of brothers after a long 
and painful estrangement. The pleasure of reconciliation 
engrossed all their thoughts, and public affairs were never 
89 w 
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B6Dtioned. Still the king would hayo desired an open and 
nnhesitating discourse on the Tarious interests which had so 
long divided the two nations, for past events rendered him 
•uspicions, and the silence of Napoleon left little room for 
self-deceit. The careless manner in which he was treated, 
Boon gave him to understand that the demands on Holland 
would be mere subjects of oflScial communication ; that he 
was not to be consulted ; and that no pains would be taken 
to secure his approbation, or to ascertain that the measures 
proposed accorded with the interests of Holland. 

These gloomy presentiments were soon but too fVillj realized. 
The speech of Napoleon to the legislative body announced 
the sad destiny of Holland. The king would probably hava 
entered his solemn protest before the assembled sovereigns, 
but oare bad been taken to exclude him from the invitatioa 
which embraced all the other allies of the emperor. The 
danger became every day more Imminent : Louis at length 
resolved to return privately to his kingdom, and to resist the 
Tiolent encroachments of his brother, if resistance were yet 
possible. The secret orders given for his departure were 
communicated to the emperor, and the king, on his part, 
ascertained that he was constantly watched by disguised 
officers of the police : one of them, an old soldier of the fifth 
regiment of dragoons, having discovered himself to his former 
colonel. Louis dissimulated, and hoping to elude the vigilance 
of his guards, feigned total ignorance of this system of ob* 
servation; but every hope proved vain — every plan was a 
failare. Neither corruption nor address could extricate him 
from the toils in which he was involved, and no resource waa 
left better than a disguised flight. A man more robust and 
resolute than Louis, might have quitted Paris at nightfall -— 
mounted his horse at the gates — and escaped at full speed ; 
but though still young, the dopbtfnl health of the king pre- 
vented all thoughts of so hardy an enterprize. He resolved 
to despatch one of his attendants secretly to Amsterdam, 
with positive orders to the fuinister of war to break the dyke^ 
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place the country in a complete state of military preparation, 
and*by erery possible exertion to prevent the French forces 
from occupying the capital. Napoleon, who was soon informed 
of these measares, made bitter complaints to the king, and 
gave way to the most farions passion. Lonis opposed firm 
ness to violence, and when driven to extremity, avowed 
openly that the defensive preparations had been undertaken 
by his express command. " I have been deceived," was his 
bold expression, "by promises which were never intended to 
be kept Holland is weary of being the puppet of France. '^ 
The emperor, enraged by a dignified opposition to which he 
was wholly unused, was violently excited ; Lonis met him 
with the quiet resignation and composure of a good conscience. 
Napoleon quickly recovered himself, and becoming suddenly 
calm, informed the king coldly, that he must choose between 
the union of Holland to France, or the immediate revocation 
of his warlike instructions, and the removal of his minister 
of war. 

This result had been the constant object of the king's most 
lively apprehensions ; it was this deadly blow Which he had 
endeavored most especially to shun. The imperious neces* 
sity of his situation compelled submission, and forced him to 
comply with the demands of those who were armed with 
irresistible power. In his inmost heart, the noble design waa 
still cherished, of protecting his dominions from their immi- 
nent danger : but to effect this, it was first necessary to escape 
from the species of captivity in which he was held. His 
renewed attempts to elude the vigilance of his domestic spies, 
were regularly thwarted. Under pretence of the respectful 
deference due to his exalted rank, their attendance on his per- 
son was constant, and they particularly, but with the utmost 
politeness, opposed all his excursions in the direction of the 
gate of Flanders. 

The first o))en act of usurpation undertaken against Hollana, 
was the occupation of the fortresses of Bergen-op-Zoom and 
Breda by the Marshal Duke of Rcjb^, without the know- 
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ledge of the king : at the same time the emperor proclaimed 
the onion to France of the whole coantiy between the Mense, 
the Scheldt, and the ocean. The^captiye monarch, incapable 
of armed resistance, published a prote'sr agai ae t this ffagrant 
infraction of ererj principla-ef iffternational law. 

His health was so far affected by these Tarions distnrbances 
and yezations, that for some time he was confined to his bed 
by a nervons disease. All the different monarchs then assem- 
bled in Paris, hastened to risit him ; Napoleon alone was 
absent, and this apparent indifference deeply wounded the 
feelings of his sensitive brother. At length the emperor 
came, and accosted him with the otmost kindness ; but the 
conversation turned entirely upon indifferent topics, without 
the slightest mention of politics. 

As soon as his health would permit, the king undertook a 
short journey, for the purpose of settling his position on the 
score of restraint He proceeded to his chateau of St Leu, 
where the question was resolved to his disappointment and 
mortification. The measure of sacrifice was not yet filled : 
concessions far more important than those already made, 
were still to be exacted. As usual, Louis began by resist- 
ance and ended in submission. It was the only means to 
retain a sovereignty, of which he was less tenacious from 
personal motives, than from anxiety to preserve the place of 
Holland among the independent powers of Europe. Much 
was yielded, though with deep regret Everything that waa 
not lost, seemed a clear gain in these unhappy negotiations. 
At length the constant watching of his person ceased : Napo- 
leon became kind when all his demands were conceded, and 
even endeavored to renew their former affection. After an 
absence which, instead of lasting one month, had been pro- 
longed to four, Lonis took his departure from France. His 
affliction at this protracted separation from his kingdom 
may well be imagined, but every sorrow was foi%otten as he 
approached once more his adopted country, his cherished 
HoUand. 
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The highest enjoyment of a monarch, the delight of wit* 
nessing the joy of his subjects, awaited Louis in his dominions. 
Dark rumors, hinting that he would never return, had been 
long circulated, and the sensation produced by his re-appear- 
ance was the more enthusiastic in proportion to its being nn- 
jBxpected. The queen also was immediately looked for. Her 
residence at Paris had been but little happier than her hus- 
band's, for the same ambition which excited Napoleon's 
aggressions upon Holland, had also inspired the project of 
an imperial alliance with the house of Austria. Motives 
seemingly the most opposite, goyemed the deeds of this 
extraordinary man. After routing the armies of Francis in 
a hundred battles — after two entries as a conqueror into the 
German capital — he rejoiced in consummating the humiliation 
of his enemy, by extorting his consent to the marriage of his 
daughter. It seemed also to the fortunate soldier, that an 
alliance with the oldest and haughtiest dynasty of Europe, 
would seat him legitimately on his nninherited throne. 

A second marriage being decreed, it became necessary to 
annul the first Long before any direct expression of the 
imperial will, the quick-sighted courtiers had discovered Na- 
poleon's intentions; which were allowed, indeed, to escape 
by degrees, as if to prepare the public mind, and the feelings 
of the individuals most deeply interested. In this he was 
nnsuccessfhl. A palace seldom contains the courage or the 
indiscretion that will convey unwelcome intelligence to the 
sovereign, before it assumes an official shape. Notwithstand- 
ing all the precautions of her husband, the heart of Josephine 
was so long a stranger to distrust, that even at the fatal 
moment of explanation, the blow prepared by the manoBuvres 
of many weeks, aud announced through every channel, came 
at last, with the suddenness and severity of an unexpected 
shock. 

As early as a journey to Fontainbleau, in 1807, the word 

divorce had been cautiously whispered by the officers of the 

imperial household. A sudden death had carried off the 
39 ♦ 
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eldest BOD of the qaeeo of Hottand ; a loss deeply regretted 
by Napoleon. When only seven years of age, the child ex- 
hibited a most promising disposition, great mildness of 
temper, and an aptitude of character, capable of receiving 
the noblest impressions. The first bom of the new dynasty 
bad excited and preserved all the soltoitade and affection of 
Its fonnder, who had given him his name, and had proposed 
adoption. Napoleon indolged the hope of snperintending 
his edoeation, and of making hite nltiAiaiely the heir of hts 
power : with the death of this child came probat^iy the fir«l 
thought of centreing in himself and his direct liiie^ the hopes 
and heritage of so many victories. 

After the conferences of Schoenbrnnn, the idea of a divorce 
had obtained complete possession of the mind of Napoleon. 
On his return to France after the conclusion of peace, he 
proceeded directly to Fontainblean. His journey had been 
so well arranged, that he arrived many hours before tiie era- 
press, who had quitted Strasburg, and had been more than • 
month at Paris. This delay produced severe reproaches on 
the part of Napoleon, who was seeking excuses for his cob- 
duct even to himself. 

" Three days after our arrival at Fontainbleau," says as 
officer of the household who has since published his memoirs, 
'' I observed some traces of sadness upon the brow of Josephine, 
and much less freedom in Napoleon's manners towards her. 
One morning, after breakfast, the empress did me the honor 
to converse with me in the recess of a window in her chamber ; 
and after some commonplace questions respecting our stay 
at Schoenbrunn, and the manner in which we passed onr time 
there, she said to me, ' Monsienr de Bausset, I have great 
confidence in your attachment to me : I hope yon will reply 
with sincerity to the question I am about to sRk you.' I 
assured her of mv readiness to give her all the information in 
my power, and that I felt at greater liberty to do so, because 
nothing had been entrusted to me which could Und me to 
silence. ' Well, then, if you know the reason, tell me why. 
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die priTate oommnnication between my afwrtment and that 
of the emperor has been closed.' 'I was entirely ignorant 
of it, madam, until yonr present assurance of the fact. I 
only know that some repairs were commenced, and that they 
hare been suspended in consequence of the emperor having 
returned much sooner than he was expected. Probably they 
did not imagine that he would take up his residence at Fon- 
tainbleau so late in the season. Yonr majesty may perceive 
from the manner in which some of your apartments are 
furnished, that things are not yet completed. ' Such was my 
answer, and in truth I should have been much embarrassed 
had I made any other, for this was not the time to speak of 
my private observations. I shall never forget the last words 
which this estimable princess condescended to address to me x 
' Be assured, M. de Bausset, that there is some mystery in all 
this.' This conversation only served to strengthen the im» 
pressions I had received during the negotiations at Bchoen- 
bmnn, although I could not foresee the period of the catas- 
trophe, nor how it would be brought about. I was soon 
better informed. 

"The king;^2LfiftX'M»f A^nved at Paris on the 13th of No* 
Yember, and their majesties left Fontainbleau on the 14th. 
Napoleon performed the journey on horseback, and immedi« 
f.tely after his arrival he paid a visit to the king, who occupied 
the palace of L'Elys^e. The presence of this rirtoous mon* 
arch at Paris sometimes interrupted their privacy, but the 
embarrassment of Napoleon increased proportionably with 
the uneasiness and vague forebodings of the empress. She 
appeared to have a strong presentiment of approaching mis- 
fortune, and to be gathering her strength to support its 
bitterness with fortitude. 

'* I was on duty at the Tailleries, after the 2tth of Novem* 
ber. On that day, and on the succeeding Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, I could easily observe a great change in the features 
of the empress, and a mute constraint in the manners of 
N(4)oleon. If during dinner, he broke the silence, it was 
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only to ask me some brief qaestioo, without lIsteniDg to my 
reply. On each of these days the dinner was over in less 
than ten minntes. At length, on Tharsday, the 30th, the 
storm burst Their majesties sat down at table : Josephine 
wore a large white hat, which was tied under the chin, and 
concealed a great part of her face. I thought I could per- 
ceive that she had been weeping, and that she still restrained 
her tears with difficulty. She appeared the image of grief 
and despair. The most profound silence reigned during the 
whole meal, and the dishes were touched out of mere form. 
The only words uttered were when Napoleon asked me ' what 
kind of weather it was V In pronouncing them he rose from 
the table, and Josephine slowly followed. When coffee was 
served, Napoleon took the cup from the page in waiting, and 
intimated that he wished to be alone. Anxious, uneasy, and 
a prey to gloomy reflections, I immediately retired to the 
attendance hall, where their majesties usually dined, and sat 
down in an arm chair near the door of the emperor's aparU 
ment. I was watching mechanically the removal of the 
dinner service, when I suddenly heard the empress shriek 
violently. The usher of the chamber was on the point of 
opening the door, but I prevented him, observing that the 
emperor would call for assistance if he thought it necessary. 

*' I was standing close to the door when Napoleon opened 
it himself, and said quickly on perceiving me, ' Come in, 
fiausset^ and shut the door.' I entered the room, and saw the 
empress lying on the carpet, and uttering the most lamentable 
cries and complainta. 'No! no I I can never survive it,' 
exclaimed the unfortunate princess. Napoleon said to me« 
.' Bausset, are you strong enough to carry Josephine down the 
"private staircase to her own apartment?' I immediately 
obeyed, and with the assistance of Napoleon, raised the em« 
press, who seemed to be laboring under a nervous attack. 
He then took a light from the table, and opened a door, which 
led through an obscure passage to the staircase he had men* 
tioned. When we had come to the first step of the staircase. 
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I observed' to Napoleon that it was too narrow for us to 
descend without falling * he immediately called the keepc^r of 
nis portefolio, who wae stationed, night and day, at a door 
of the cabinet opening npon the landing. Napoleon gavf 
him the torch, which was now of no use in the lighted pas 
sage, and ordered him to go before. He then took hold of 
Josephine's feet himself, to enable me to descend with mort 
ease. Once my sword embarrassed me, and I thought we 
should certainly fall ; but happily no accident occurred, and 
we deposited our precf ous burthen on an ottoman in her bed- 
chamber. 

** The emperor immediately ran to the bell-pull, and rang 
for the women of the empress. She had ceased to moan since 
I had first raised her in the upper saloon, and I imagined 
that she had fainted, until the time of the little difficulty with 
my sword in the middle of the stairs. As we had no time 
for arranging our positions, I was obliged to tighten my 
grasp in order to avoid a fall which might have been fatal to 
all of us. My arms were round her waist — her back sup- 
ported by my breast — and her head lying on my right 
shoulder. When she perceived my endeavors to keep from 
falling, she whispered, 'You press me too hard.' From 
that moment I felt no apprehensions about her health, and 
it was evident that she had never lost her recollection for an 
instant. 

''During this whole transaction I was too busy with 
Josephine to observe Napoleon ; but when the attendants 
came in, I followed him into a small antechamber adjoining 
the bed-room. His agitation and uneasiness were excessive. 
His grief, indeed, disturbed him so much, that he informed 
me of the cause of all that had passed, in these words. ' The 
interests of France and of my dynasty do violence to my 
heart. Divorce has become a rigorous duty. I am the more 
afflicted at this scene with Josephine, because she must have 
heard everything from Hortense three days ago. I deplore 
with my whole heart the necessity which condemns me to a 
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separation. I thonght she had tnore firmness, and was bf 
DO means prepared for sach a paroxjsm of grief. ' His emo* 
tion compelled him to utter these sentences at long intenrals ; 
the words were pronounced with difficultj and almost without 
connection. His yoice was faltering and oppressed, and his 
eyes filled with tears. He must have lost all self-command, 
or he would never have entered into such details to one so 
far removed from his councils and his confidence as mjrself. 
The whole scene did not last more than seven or eight 
minutes. 

" Napoleon immediately sent for Corvisart, Queen Hor« 
tense, Cambacer^ and Fouch4 ; but before returning to his 
own apartment, he made personal inquiries after Jotq»bine, 
who was calmer and more resigned.'' 

It was easy indeed for him to fisel resigned to the blow 
about to be inflicted upon his best friend, and most faithM 
companion ; and it was equally unreasonable to charge her 
with weakness, because a complaint escaped her at the fatal 
crisis. He might have learned firom his own ezperienoe, that 
keenness of feeling is the first emotion of surprised pride. 
His own disorder — ^the few words of apology stammered oat 
to an inferior attendant — the tears he was unable to restnut 
—were at least as much astonishing, as that Josephine should 
exhibit in her grief the weakness of a woman, rather than tho 
dignity of a sovereign. It is true that the unhappy empreea 
had been already led to expect this afflicttng communication ; 
but the instructions of Napoleon, given as well to prevent his 
own embarrassment, as out of consideration for Josephine, 
had been but imperfectly fulfilled. Hortense was selected as 
the natural mediatrix, because, as she was endeared by the 
closest ties of blood, she could best employ the affectionate 
stratagems and soothing address, so necessary to prepare her 
mother for her calamity. But the same feelings prevented 
her complete co-operation ; for in the proposed measure, she 
could see neither propriety nor necessity, while her filial 
affection and queenly pride pointed out all its iiyustice and 
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Mpriee. The confidence of the emperor was to her a misfor- 
tnne ; and her heart wonld haye broken had it been required 
that she shoald declare the imperial will abrapUj to her 
mother. A few distant allasions and equivocal expressions, 
which were all she conld bring herself to ntter, fdlfilled the 
strict commands of datj ; after these, it was but jnst that the 
first canse of all the evil, shonld bear the punishment of 
announcing its approach, and sustaining the first burst of 
sorrow or anger produced by the sad intelligence. 

The liTcliness of Josephine's grief was displayed in all her 
sentiments and expressions. The inrincible goodness of her 
heart recalled the many ties that united her to the emperor, 
at the very moment when they were about to be eternally 
scTcred. Her least regret was for her throne : it was the loss 
of her husband, so warmly admired and so truly loved — thai 
excited the keenest and most enduring affliction. Not con« 
tent, however, with practising herself the duties of gratitude 
and submission, she eujoined and enforced them upon her 
children. Young and strongly attached to their mother, they 
kM themselves injured by the blow directed against her rights. 
This exalted filial piety, justified by natural affection, was 
pardonable even in the eyes of reason and policy. 

Josephine was the true and only link of connection between 
Napoleon and her children : after her divorce, their natural 
relation towards him was inferior to that of collateral rela- 
tives. The crown of Italy, which had been promised to 
Eugene, was lost beyond all hope, when the emperor could 
look forward to heirs of his own blood. The situation of 
Hortense was in no wise more favorable. Her condition as 
the wife of Napoleon's brother seemed a feeble bond of union, 
when that brother already tottered on his throne, and when 
every day increased his estrangement from his consort It 
was therefore excusable in the brother and sister, if they 
wished to resign the grandeur already half lost by the divorce 
of their mother, and to become the companions of her retire* 
fsnt, and the sharers of her obscurity. Josephine moderated 
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these transports of feeling ; she excnsed the condoct of Vm* 
j>oleon, reminded them of their obligations to his &Tor, and 
eommanded implicit obedience to the wfll of him, who was to 
them a father tnd a sovereign. Their sacrifice was in the 
highest degree meritorioos. What could be more painfiilf 
after they had left their weeping mother, than to mingle in 
all the pomp of a second marriage — ^to see a haughty stranger 
seated on the throne of Josephine — ^to gaze upon the throng 
of servile courtiers crowding around this new object of adula- 
tion — and to acknowledge a mistress, when thej had forgotten 
their condition as subjects, in the honored title of children 
of the empress f 

In every ceremony requiring his presence, Eugene wu dis- 
tinguished for his dignified behavior. His countenance, 
usually mild and smiling, had become grave and seriona, 
strongly expressive of internal distress, restrained by pride, 
honor, and the obligations of the occasion. He was a man; 
but the feminine weakness of his sister was unequal to a 
I similar exertion. Foar queens bore the imperial train of 
\ Maria Louisa, as she approached the nuptial altarj^^Boik 
\ten8e, one of the four, wept bitterly as she followed the new 
pride of Napoleon, and when the fstftj Tes iran pronounced 
that separated him forever from her mother, she ntttered a 
loud shriek and became insensible. When this tribute to 
nature and her sex had been thus paid, she recovered all her 
native strength of character, and the lofty bearing befitting 
her rank. 

Josephine practised in its fullest extent the g^erous modo 
ration she inculcated on her children. It was in her power 
to have interposed serious obstacles in the way of Napoleon^s 
marriage, by means of the religions scruples of Maria Louisa, 
who, from her education in a bigoted court, evinced a strong 
repugnance to become the wife of one whose former n^on 
was still unbroken in its sacramental obligation. The new 
bride had received assurances that Napoleon's first marriage 
was a mere civil ceremony ; but she refused to trogt any othar 
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aithority than that of Josephine henelf. The Dnke of 
Bongo has stated in his Memoirs, that Napoleon hadJMverV 
iponyd Josepl^jfle in^^nrch : in this assertion he has onlj 
ftpeated the mmor which he and many others had most pro- 
Vablj been ordered to spread at the time of the diToree, bnt 
ft is not, on that account, the less nntme. Every religions 
rite had been fhlfiUed, and, strange as it may appear, twice 
instead of once. The first time the ceremony was performed 
by a parish priest ; afterwards, a few days before the corona* 
tion, in consequence of some informalities discovered by the 
cardinal delegated by the pope, the nuptial benediction was 
repeated by himself in the chapel of the Tnilleries : Puroo 
and Eagene W{ire two of the witnesses present. The cardinal 
subsequently, at the request of Josephine, signed a certificate, 
declaring the reality and validity of her religious marriage ; 
but no use was made of this powerful weapon. The will of 
a husband who deserted her, was respected, and an equivocal 
reply, involving no direct violation of the truth, quieted all 
the scruples of Maria Louisa. She was requested to refer 
to the Moniteur; when Josephine well knew that Napoleon 
had thought it inexpedient to publish in that journal, hii 
deference for the wishes of the pope and the cardinal. 

In separating for ever from her consort, Josephine sought 
the sad satisfaction of writing her farewell, and of giving him 
for the last time those counsels, which he had always followed 
with advantage. From such a letter it was impossible to 
exclude every expression of conjugal and maternal grief; but 
it is to the foresight, rather than to the sorrow of Josephine, 
that we must ascribe the prophetic foreboding of evil, so 
toon to be realiied. We here insert this interesting document 

** My forebodings are realized I you have pronounced the 
word which separatee us for ever; the rest is nothing more 
than mere formality. This, then, is the consummation, I wilt 
not say of all my sacrifices,— they cost me nothing since they 
were made for yon, — but of my unbounded attachment, and 
of your own moet solemn obligations. If the policy which 
SO 
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yoa allege as a reason should prove sacoessfal, I shoald nd 
complaiD, but policy is a mere pretext. It is to jour mil* 
taken ambition that I am sacrificed — to that ambitioir whicb 
has guided jour whole career^ which has led jon to conquest 
elevated yon to empire, and now hurries you onward to dia- 
aster and defeat. 

** You speak of mighty alliances, of giving an heir to tha 
empire, of founding a new dynasty ; but with whom is this 
alliance to be formed f With the deceitful house of Austria, 
the sworn enemy of France ; a family which detests us from 
feeling, from system, and from necessity. Do you believe 
that this hatred, so often displayed within the last half cen- 
tury, has not been transferred from the Bourbons to the 
empire 1 Or do yon suppose that the children of the able 
Maria Theresa, who purchased from Madame de.Fompadour 
^the fatal treaty of 175B, whicli you cannot even mentioa 
^without a shudder — do you suppose that her posterity have 
not inherited her spirit as well as her dominion 1 I only 
repeat what you have told me a hundred times when your 
ambition was satisfied with humiliating a power which it now 
seeks to restore. Believe me, as long as yon are master of 
Europe, you will find her your slave ; but beware of a reverse 1 

" Tou wish, however, an heir. Even though as a mother^ 
I should appear partial in ^peaking of a son who is all ray 
delight, and used to be your hope — can I or ought I to be 
silent f The adoption of the 12th of January, 1806, waa 
then another political falsehood : but there is no deception in 
the virtues and talents of my Eugene. How often have yon 
yourself praised them i Praised them I you have endeavored 
to recompense them with a throne, while you confessed thai 
the reward was inferior to his merits. All France has re- 
echoed these sentiments, but what are the widies of France t 
I do not speak of my successor, and you csn hardly ezped . 
it, when all I could say of her would appear suspicioua. 
There can be no suspidon as to my prayer for your happii 
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wUeh alone can now console me. Ah I how great will that 
hsppiness be, if it eqaals my sorrow." 

The king of Holland entertained a sincere friendship for 
JTosephine, and was deeply grieved at the divorce, yet he was 
▼ery near following the example of Napoleon. The time had 
Bot come, when he conld venture to solicit openly for a disso- 
lution of his marriage, but he wished to add the sanction of 
the law to the actual separation existing between himself and 
his queen. The health of both parties was, in point of fhct, 
much impaired ; the true motive, however, was to be songht 
in their discordant tempers. Daring the whole period of his 
late residence in Paris, Loais had never seen the qneen, 
except on those public occasions when a meeting was rendered 
Bnavoidable by the rules of etiquette. On his arrival from 
Holland, he had repaired immediately to his mother's resi- 
dence, instead of proceeding to his own palace, which was 
occupied by Hortense. After all this coldness, he expressed 
a desire for her return to Amsterdam ; and she conceived 
herself obliged by duty to comply with all his wishes. He 
was unfortunate ; his kingdom was menaced by the imperial 
armies ; and the winning manners, amiability and address of 
the qneen, might prove extremely useful in encouraging his 
dispirited subjects, and in preserving to the last moment their 
wavering allegiance. 

The experience of a few weeks satisfied Hortense that she 
had flattered herself with a vain illusion. In private, the 
behaviour of the king had undergone no change, and he soon 
found the public observance of appearances, an intolerable 
constraint. Indifference, discord, and misunderstanding be- 
came too apparent, and alike annoyed and afflicted the people 
and their courtiers, the French and the Dutch. Hortense 
was soon convinced that her presence could be more useful to 
her mother than to her husband. Under pretext of ill health, 
she removed for a few days to the royal castle of Leu ; and 
thence, without the least intimation to the king, she set out 
for France. 
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It is Mid that Loaia was somewhat piqued when he heud 
of this departure, either on account of the contempt displayed 
for his authority, or because he really entertained the plan, 
asserted by some, of compelling the queen to reside in his 
dominions. This latter sappodtion is highly improbable. 
The justice and humanity of Louis, himself so serere » 
sufferer by state policy, could scarcely hare inflicted the sane 
wrongs upon a neglected wife. Still, however, the best and 
most reasonable are often inconsistent : and we are seldom 
governed ourselves by the same rigid morality which influences 
our judgment of the conduct of others. A rigid supporter 
of political necessity, Napoleon himself has censured the 
behaviour of Hortense, and her little inclination to reiiiaia 
with her husband. In the memorial of SU Helena it is said 
that "Josephine constantly professed submission, devotion, 
and the most unbounded complaisance. She frequentlj 
blamed and reproved her daughter Hortense and her niece 
Stephanie, who lived on bad terms with their husbands, ex* 
hibtted caprice, and affected a sort of independence." In 
another place he says, " Hortense, with all her goodness and 
generosity, was not without fault in her behaviour to her hna- 
band ; this I must admit, notwithstanding the affection I bear 
her, and the real attachment which I know she feels for me. 
However eopentric and disagreeable Louis may have been, 
he undoubtedly' Itrveid htw\ tmd every woman, under such 
circumstances, and with equally important calls, ought to 
know how to restrain her feelings and even to love in return. 
Had she possessed this self-command, the vexation of her late 
law suit would have been spared and her life rendered happier. 
If she had accompanied Louis to Holland, he would never 
have quitted Amsterdam, nor should I have been compelled 
to take possession of his kingdom, a measure which con* 
tributed greatly to ruin me in Europe, and thus many eventa 
might have taken a different turn." 

Napoleon must have been strangely disposed to ascribe 
great results to trifling causes, if he really imagined the union 
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of Holland and France to have been the consequence, either 
of the discord of Lioais and his consort, or of the indifference 
of Hortense for her hnsband. If this was his true belief, 
whj had he not commanded them to sacrifice their mutnal 
dislike 1 His will had certainly worked greater miracles than 
this. The troth is, that the emperor nerer occupied himself 
•erionsly with these family dissensions ; and all three per- 
fectly understood their relative positions. Louis had adopted 
the only reasonable line of policy ; his wife admired his con- 
duct, even while lam^ting the inevitable rapture with Napo- 
leon, and had she idolized her husband she could never have 
advised him to other measures. The policy of the emperor 
was wholly independent of mere domestic relations. In giving 
up to the bent, or perhaps to the caprice of their dispositions, 
Louis and Hortense endangered nothing but their individual 
happiness ; all the rest depended on the destiny, or rather on 
the ambition of Napoleon. It was no doubt through a singu- 
lar modesty that he preferred seeking in others, those causes 
of action which existed only in himself. With Louis, the 
great misfortune was not so much the alleged indifference of 
his consort, as his own inability to stand in comparison with 
the lofby genius of his brother. That same genius which 
conquers kingdoms, subjects nations, creates monarchies, and 
legislates for an empire, possesses in everything a supernatural 
energy. It rules the hearts of women, as despotically as the 
reason and courage of men. To his family the emperor was 
fond and affectionate ; had he been savage and brutal, still 
Josephine would have ever shown mildness, submission, and 
love. Fortune had dealt hardly by Louis : his character was 
nnamiable, and he wanted the commanding mind of Napoleon* 
But, alas I genius is often a fatality. 

Josephine retained, after her divorce, the title of empress, 
with a fortune and household befitting her dignity. Her re- 
tirement still bore the appearance of a court ; differing only 
in the less strict observance of etiquette and in the diminished 
attendance of courtiers, but atoning in freedom from restraint 
80* X 
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and in general kindness, for the want of magnifieence and 
eeremonj. The pleasures of a circle of intimate friends are 
certainly the best consolations for the loss of power; and 
Josephine having fall liberty to travel, ei:goyed the additional 
advantage of carrying all her society along with her. Oa 
these expeditions, liberty increased in direct proportion to 
the distance from the capital. She chiefly resided at h«r 
country seats, Malmaison and Navarre, though sometimea 
more distant journeys were undertaken. On one occasion she 
even went as far as Geneva, where the viceroy of Italy and 
his queen came from Milan to visit her. Hortense, who waa 
always with her mother, made one of the party on this ocei^ 
sion. She wished, while in the vicinity of Savoy, to drink 
the celebrated waters of Aix, which had been recommended 
for the restoration of her health, then very precarious, and 
attended with a kind of morbid melancholy. 

Her faithful friend, Madame de Broc, followed her to Aix. 
They frequently amused themselves with long walks in this 
picturesque and extraordinary region, where every excursion, 
every fresh step, seemed to unfold additional objects of ad- 
miration. The wonders of nature are always enhanced by 
sentiment, and we discover new beauties in a magnificent 
prospect when a'e view it in the company of those we love. 
Hortense felt this pleasure the more keenly, as landscape 
painting was one of the branches of art in which she particu- 
larly excelled. 

The two friends, one day, attempted the ascent of a moun> 
tain which promised to afford a magnificent and unbounded 
prospect To reach the summit it was necessary^ to cross a 
deep ravine, apparently torn open by some terrible convulsion. 
The darkness of the abyss was rather increased than con- 
cealed by the alpine firs scattered along its sides ; while below, 
a rapid torrent rolled noisily along. The gloomy snblimity 
of the whole scene struck the vivid imagination of Hortense, 
and she remained for a moment in silent admiration Her 
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dtep feeliDgt were too soon to be wounded bj a more real 
horror. 

Their gnides had hastily laid a narrow plank across the 
chasm as a bridge. Hortense, who first made the attempt, 
crossed with a firm, light step, and in perfect safety. Madame 
de Broc ventured in her turn. A sudden crash is heard, 
followed by a piercing shriek — Hortense turns and rushes to 
the brink, the plank had given way, and she sees the body of 
her unhappy friend, shooting from rock to rock, and over* 
whelmed at last in the waters of the torrent. There were no 
ropes at hand, and no ladder could hare been long enough 
to reach the foot of the precipice. The glides never doubted 
her fate for an instant; death was inevitable, and it was 
scarcely even to be hoped that the mutilated corpse might be 
carried far into the valley, and deposited where the care of 
Mends could recover it for the last sad funeral rites. Over- 
whelmed with grief, Hortense lost every thought of her own 
escape from a similar fate in traversing the same frail plank. 
Her situation was really alarming, and the guides were 
obliged to lay hastily a stronger bridge and to cross to her 
assistance. Her oldest friend, she who had shared every wish 
and soothed all her sorrows, was thus torn from her by a 
sudden and fearful death. It was the most terrible shock 
sustained by Hortense, since the loes of her eldest son* When 
time and care had in some degree restored her to health, she 
sought to divert her grief by her customary occupations of 
beneficence. She founded a hospital at Aix, and devoted a 
great portion of each day to the distribution of monev and 
medicine to its sick or indigent inmates ; accompanying her 
gifts with those kind expressions, which rendw charity yet 
more welcome and more efficacious. 

At length the hurricane which bad been so long and so 
ominously gathering, burst in its full fury upon France. 
Every day announced to Napoleon the defection of an ancient 
ally, and every day the ranks of his enemies were swelled by 
the diminution of his own forces. The utmost prodigies of 
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Tftlor were unable to save his coontry from inrarion, and the 
capital itoelf was threatened by the hostile armies. 

Hortense, who had promptly retnmed to her mother at 
NaTarre, read with painful anxiety the bulletins of the French 
^rui), and listened eap^erly to the reports of the expresses. 
The unhappy Josephine, more attached to her husband now 
that fortune was false, shed bitter tears over the sad fulfilment 
of her predictions. At length she received despatches from 
a sovereign, who had once courted the fHendship of Napoleon, 
and bad deemed himself honored when treated as his equaL 
Times had indeed altered : we characterize the change almost 
in a word, when we add that the wife and daughter of tha 
emperor were reduced to avail themselves of his protection 
as an enemy and a conqueror. Paris had capitulated : the 
armies of the allies were encamped in her squares, and their 
chiefs lodged in her palaces : while Napoleon, with his forces 
reduced to a handful of veterans, had abdicated the throne 
at Fontainbleau, and was retiring to his empire of Elba. 

In the letter of Alexander, the language of a victor was 
studiously disguised under the forms of the most delicate 
courtesy. He was so anxious to see the empress Josephine 
and her daughter, that he entreated them to return to^^t 
maison, unless they preferred receiving an early visit at 
Navarre. As an acknowledgement of this politeness, the 
mother set out immediately : but Hortense had duties to per* 
form towards Maria Louisa, whom she still regarded as her 
sovereign. The powerful protection tendered to her mother, 
removed all anxiety on that account ; and it was therefore 
incumbent on her to calm the apprehensions and share the 
perils of the second consort of Napoleon. She accordingly 
repaired to Rambouillet, where Maria Louisa, guarded by 
the forces of the coalition, was awaiting her future lot It 
was speedily determined ; and when she had set out for 
Vienna with an Austrian escort, Hortense returned to her 
mother at Malmaison. Here Josephine appeared to have 
revived her ancient court of the Tuilleries. The more inti- 
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mately she became known to the allied monarcha, the more 
ahe was admired and respected; and the arriyal of her 
daughter increased the attentions of these illnstrions Tisitors. 
Grace and amiabilitj were hereditary in this family ; their 
triumphs were surer, milder, and more rapid than the coif 
quests of Napoleon. 

The solicitude of the allied monarchs for the future wel&re 
of HortensCyWas an immediate consequence of the interest 
she had inspired. '' Remark," said thej, " with what ease an 
enlightened people can abandon a chief who has raised them 
to such a pitch of power and glory. The military alone ex- 
hibit the least regret: all the rest rejoice in the change, 
though it is impossible for them to foresee its results. Observe 
all those courtiers eagerly crowding about the restored 
dynasty I But yesterday, they were prodigal of the most 
solemn oaths of attachment to Napoleon : to-day, they pre- 
tend to have always hated and despised him, and win new 
titles to favor by bitter and scandalous libels against their 
fallen master. Believe us, princess, all the rare and noble 
endowments which Heaven has lavished on yoo, will not 
suffice to fix the affections of the people : a power superior 
to the storms of revolutions, is the only safeguard against^ 
their fickleness and inconstancy. " Her august friends pressed 
her with these reasons to accept an independent sovereignty. 

The philosophy of Hortense had been acquired in the 
school of misfortune, but it bore no similarity to that incul- 
cated by these clear sighted sovereigns. The obscurity of 
retirement seemed to her a yet safer asylum against the revo« 
lutions of kingdoms and the caprices of the people : but she 
had children, born in the purple, and brought up amidst the 
homage and respect of the highest dignitaries of. the empire. 
The first impressions of education exercise an unconquerable 
influence over all the actions of life : those to whom grandeur 
was a birthright, can never endure mediocrity or obscurity, 
unless endowed with more greatness of soul than commonly 
falls to the lot of mortals. Hortense, therefore, yielded to 
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tiM dietatet of maternal tendernesss, in accepting^ for ber 
children what was to her a aabject of indifference ; bat she 
atill displayed her moderation, in taking much less than had 
been originallj offered. At the request of the allied sore- 
reigns, Loais XYIII. erected St. Lea into a dachj for her 
adrantage, with the right of inheritance rested in her children. 

The allied monarchs were eqnallj anxioas to confer a 
ilmilar faror upon Josephine. She thanked them, bat con- 
stantly reftised ; with an indifference to power that seemed 
almost a presentiment of the early fate which remored her 
from her children and her friends. Her health had been so 
deeply undermined by the shock and affliction caused by the 
overthrow of the empire, that an indisposition, apparently 
trifling, became serioos, and in a few days terminated in 
death. The spring is always damp at Paris ; but Malmaison, 
the emprsss's residence, being sitaated on the northern face 
of a bill and surrounded with woods, has more than its share 
of the general humidity. Josephine had been confined to her 
bed for several days, by an attack of sore throat The king 
of Prussia paid her a visit to inquire after her health, and 
Ae imagined herself sufficiently well to rise and receive him. 
Alarming symptoms appeared the same evening ; the next 
day, the best of women, the mildest of queens, and the most 
affectionate of mothers and wives ceased to exist 

It was now the second of June, 1814 : during four days, 
heaven, earth, and mankind, had been alike sad : for four 
days had elapsed since the death of Josephine had deprived 
humanity of its ornament and poverty of its protectress. 
Every road fh>m Paris to Ruel and its environs was crowded 
with trains of mourners. The indigent were not here alone 
i— 4;here are other misfortunes besides poverty. Sad groups 
thronged all the avenues, and I could distinguish tears even 
in the splendid equipages which came rattling across tne 
court yard. 

From the fatal day of Josephine's death, until the 2d of 
June, the time appointed for the funeral, more than twenty 
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ihofu»nd persons beheld her for the lost time. I do not in«' 
dade the inqaisitive stragglers, who availed themselves of 
this opportnnitj to obtain a sight of Malmaison ; and who, 
after making a slight obeisance to the state-bed, immediatelf 
inquired the way to the great Conservatory, or went off 
laughing to tease the wild beasts. A far greater namber came 
to weep over the body of the empress, and kneeling, to ofiet 
their prayers for the repose of her soal. They visited with 
veneration the shrnbberies she had planted, the fields she had 
tUled, and the plants watered by her own hands : while ad« 
miring her works, they seemed to enjoy a secret pleasure, in 
the very increase of regret. The young girls who had repaired 
to the melancholy spot, wept bitterly when they remembered 
the happy marriages of their associates, for whom the kind- 
ness of the empress had removed the opposition of interest. 
Old men sighed over their lost pensions, and the little enjoy- 
ments they had procured : while many a mother shed tears in 
grateful recollection of the conscript son, restored by the 
bounty of Josephine, who had removed him from active ser- 
vice, obtained his discharge, or hired the substitute. Even 
strangers accosted each other to relate some trait honorable 
to her memory. Grief, the great peace maker, reconciled 
many enemies on this solemn occasion, when everything was 
forgotten but the charity of her whom all lamented. Those 
who spoke of her soon felt the return of mutual kindness, for 
how could any one refuse forgiveness, near the tomb of her 
who had pardoned so much f Thus her very memory was as 
powerful as her presence. The body of Josephine was laid 
out on a state-bed, surrounded with numerous tapers, in an 
antechamber leading into the room where she died. The 
antechamber was hung with black, without cyphers or escut- 
cheons: on the right of the entrance stood an altar, sur- 
rounded with chairs and sofas. The face of the corpse was 
covered with a cambric handkerchief, as it lay under the 
charge of two officiating clergymen belonging to the neigh- 
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boring TilUges, togf titer with Hm enrato of Bool, $mi Um 
domeftica. 

The soleniQ toUiof of tbe belte of all the neighborii^^ 
ptriahM samoioDed tho faithfol to pay the tribute of gratitede 
at the foot of the altar. The (Qoeral took place at noon, 
iH^h the greatest pomp, in the modest little church of the 
Tillage of Bael, belonging to the parish of Malmaiton. 
7be pall-bearera were the Grand Dnke of Baden, the husband 
^f Stephanie de Beanhamois, Josephine's niece; the Harqoii 
da Beauhamois, brother-in-Uw to the empress, and formerly 
embassador to Spain; her nephew, the Oonnt d e Tascher; 
tnd, I believe, the Count de Beauhanioisrgeirtbwan in 
waiting of Maria liouisa. 

The funeral tr^in left Malmaison bj the iron gate, and 
followed the high road as far as Bael. OegeiiL&aoken, who 
represented the emperor of Bnssia, and the a4jotant*g«neral 
of the king of Prnssia, on the part of bis master, walked on 
ft^ot at the head of the procession, followed by a number of 
foreign princes, marshals of France, generals, and other 
French ofBcers. Then came the banners of the tarions trades 
of the parish, with twenty young girls in white, chanting 
psalms : while two thousand mendicants of all ages brought 
pp the rear. The whole rpute was lined with BussIsa hussar% 
lUid the National Guards. 

General Sacken was the bearer of a message from his sore* 
feign, to the relatives of the empress assembled at Malmaison, 
Ol^pressing his wish to devote the tbirty*six hours he had yet 
fo remain in Paris, exclusively to the escellerU prince Eugene 
tnd his sister, as a testimony of deep affliction at the death 
of her migesty. The emperor, in fact, never quitted them 
niatil he set out for his dominions. 

Upwards of four thousand inhabitants of the neighboring 
districts, are nnderstood to have assembled for the purpose 
of paying a parting homage to the memory of a princess, 
who bad so justly earned the title of mother of the poor and 
of the afflicted. Mass was celebrated by M. de Barrel, arch 
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bisliop of Tonrt, her chief almoner, Msisted by the bishops 
of Bvreiix and Yereailles : after the gospel, he pronounced a 
phort bat affecting faneral oration. 

The body of Josephine^ was placed in a leaden coffin, 
enclosed in one of wood, which was temporarily deposited ia 
that part of the cemetery containing the remains of three 
hundred persons crashed to death in the Roe Royale, ia 
retaming from the exhibition of fire-works, in the Place Louit 
XY. in honor of the marriage of Louis XYI. and Marie 
Aotoinette. 

On reaching the barial-gronnd, Hortense, who had pre- 
?ioasly remained in one of the chapels of the eharch of Ruel, 
threw hereelf upon her mother's grave, to which she dang 
as if distracted, antil forcibly removed from the melancholy 
spot. 

The ceremonies lasted nntil five o'clock in the evening. 
The whole household of the illustrious deceased were bathed 
in tears ; many strangers who were present, and who had only 
become acquainted with her since the restoration, wept in 
eommon with those whom she had blessed or comforted. 

I had no wish to witness this spectacle : it was melancholy, 
with BO accompanying consolation. Whilst the general 
sorrow was publicly expressed, mine was indulged in a 
diiTerent manner. I wandered among bowers planted by the 
hands of Josephine herself, and through their branches I 
looked oat apoo the fields she had cultivated and the cottages 
she had bnilt. Even this sad delight, and the very shade 
which sheltered me, were all her work. Near me on the road, 

^ The body of Jooephine reposes under t magnlfioent tomb of white 
aiarble, ereoted bj her ohildren. She is repreeented in her imperiiU 
yobee, kneeling, and npparentlj prajring for the welfare of Frenoe. 
«( Bagene and Hortense to Josephine," is the onlj inscription. This 
beantifiil monument stands in a side ohapel, and is the work of that 
ezeellent soalptor, M. Cartelier. I cannot tell whether criticism has 
ever discovered anj fault: I have wept too often over that statue not 
U believe it perfect. — Count di la GariU 
81 
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and far across the fields, crowds were harrjiog towards Mai- 
maison and Roel, whilst others were on the retam. They 
met and exchanged a few words : the yonng girls shed tears, 
and then went mourning on their way. Sometimes I canght 
disjointed sentences borne to me bj the wind : in all, the name 
of Josephine was pronounced bj gratitnde, and her charity 
commemorated by sorrow. 

AboTe the confused noises which re-echoed over the plain, 
eame the sullen tolling of the bells, and erery breeze seemed 
charged with their endless peals. To me, the wearisome 
monotony of the obiming brass, which knells alike for the 
good and the wicked, has ever appeared ill-omened. I stroTe 
to divert my attention by listening to the twittering of the 
birds : their concerts were occasionally interrupted, but they 
recommenced their songs with more subdued notes ; and there 
was something soothing in the sad thought, that from the 
Tery bench where I was then seated, Josephine had a thoa* 
aand times enjoyed their music. 

The brightness of the day was obscured by dark douda 
when I arrived at the church. It was hung with mourning 
for its departed benefactress. When a crowned head ftdls at 
the feet of death, vanity raises the diadem to decorate a 
coffin : here there was no pomp, no proud epitaph, but in the 
midst of tears and sighs, a thousand voices repeated and ever 
will repeat the name of Josephine. 

To the name of one so dear and who soothed so many sor- 
rows, gratitude would willingly add two more, which a pra* 
dent sorrow, it is said, should carefully suppress. On this 
subject I am equally ignorant and indifferent. I can only 
Bay that grateful remembrance acknowledges no other guide 
than the dictates of affection, and that Eugene and Hortense 
are invoked alike with the cherished memory of Josephine. 
Can there be any so unfeeling as to imagine tears formidable, 
or to consider grief a crime ? Sorrow never conspires. 

The following portrait of Josephine is from the pen of an 
intimate friend. Several years before a sudden turn of the 
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wheel of fortnne had raised her to a throne, she had attained 
the utmost perfection of what was called her beantj : yet she 
was nerer strictly beantifa], if to entitle a woman to that dis- 
tinction, regularity of feature must be added to nobleness and 
elegance. A counteuance animated by intelligence^ and 
especially by feeling, is far more captirating than the cold 
perfection and symmetry so prized by artists in the models 
of antiquity. To these charms Josephine had no claim ; but 
every emotion of her mind was forcibly and rapidly depicted 
by the ever varying expression of her fascinating face. It 
was the mirror of her heart, adorned bj» every grace, and 
reflecting that general benevolence, which seeks iu every 
niffering creature another subject for consolation and relief. 

Her benevolence, the leading trait in her character, was in 
truth universal. The same hand which lavished bounties 
without stint and sometimes without reflection, caressed « 
snifering animal, or sought to revive, by cultivation, m 
withered and drooping plant. Her feelings of charity suffered 
00 change from the vicissitudes of fortune. When almost 
indigent at Fontainblean, a strict economy enabled her to 
assist others yet more destitute than herself; while as an 
empress and a sovereign, her benevolence became as splendid 
as her prosperity. 

A heart so aifeotionate was indeed worthy of affection. 
When imperial France in the pride of victory beheld captive 
Europe at her feet, she bestowed on Napoleon the title of 
"g^at :'' a medal struck to Josephine the beneficent, pro- 
^ims the milder fame of the empress. Except Stanislaus 
and herself, I know but few sovereigns who have been tempted 
to deserve a similar surname — one, indeed, not to be gained 
by pensions heaped upon the minions of a court, but by acts 
of heavenly charity, done iu the cottage of the poor, and near 
the sick bed of the unfortunate. 

Such is a brief sketch of all that will survive of Josephine 
— the envelope of so pure a soul may be described in a few 
words. It is pleasing to see a woman at once estimable and 
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beontiftil, and I hare already said that m either poiat of Ti«w 
there was nothing wanting in Josephine. YoltMre himself, 
like the court poets who were the plagiarists of his paDegjrie^ 
would have applied to her, as he did to the Marchioness do 
Yillette, the (ismous epithet of Fair and Good. 

Her figure was of the ordinary height, but beautiliilly 
modelled. Every motion was marked by that pliant mm 
which was equally suited to the graoefiil attitude which 
painters love to represent in Yenus, or to the dignified da« 
meaner befitting the majesty of a queen. A constant change- 
ftilness gave to }jfT countenance, even when agitated bf 
sorrow, an expression ever new and always attractive^ Her 
eyes were large, deep blue, and shaded by slightly curved 
eye-lashes : the color of her hair, between dark and lights 
harmonised exactly with the tint of her complexion. All 
who have heard Josephine converse, and espeoially those wha 
were so fortunate as to hear her sing, must prtserte a pleasing 
remembrance of the soft and winning tones of her voice* 
Without much compass and almost without art, (although sh* 
was a good musician,) the sounds possessed that tremnloua 
melody which chords so well with the feelings of the listener. 
The notes were scarcely above mediocrity, but the aecente 
came from the heart and found* the heart While she Waa 
seated on the throne, her performance on the harp and piano 
was the theme of universal praise s it is true, however, thai 
there are few queens, who, at least in their lives, have nol 
enjoyed a reputation for virtue and talent The abilities ef 
Josephine appeared perhaps to less advantage in the empress 
than in Madame Bonaparte ; but on the other hand, none 
could surpass the virtues she displayed in imperial sovereignty. 

Besides these agreeable accomplishments, Josephine pos- 
sessed more solid acquirements. She understood botany 
thoroughly; her taste for this favorite study erected the | 
magnificent conservatories of Malmaison, which honor her ! 
memory almost as much as her pensions to the indigent 
When her divorce had Spelled the magic dream of power, , 
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•od an abdication had exhibited the Tantty of greatnesB, Iht 
foand consolation in the eight of her beantifal exotics, 
warmed, even in exile, bj their native snn. The imperial 
pnrple was replaced by a plain dress of mnslin ; while the 
brow which once had glittered with royal jewels was itill 
frowned, but it was now with • simple diadem of roses and 
▼iolets. 

At the first intelligence of his mother's illness^ Bngene sel 
oat instantly from Monich, where he had been welcomed by 
his father-in-law, the king of Bavaria ; bat he arrived only 
in time to pay her the last honors, and to weep with Hortense 
over her tomb. We shall not attempt to describe their afflicS- 
tion. As a mother, no one was ever more affectionate thas 
Josephine, or more deserving of love ; as children, Hortense 
and Eugene were every way worthy of their parent, and none 
conid feel more deeply a similar calamity. 

As etiqaette reqaired the son-in-law of a reigning monarch 
to wait on the king of France in passing through PariSi 
Eagano-paid a visit to Louis XYIII., after the expiration of ' 
the time prescribed for the observsnces of grief. He was 
on willing on this occasion, either to style himself j| Gbnnaa- 
prince, or to assume any title recalling the days of the en* 
pire : with characteristic modesty and true French feeling he 
was therefore simply announced as Qenend Beauh%maier He 
expressed his thanks to the king for the kind treatment ex- 
tended to his mother by the allied monarchs^ and for ike 
favors they had conferred upon his sister. 

Hortense was under a still greater obligation of gratiiudo 
towards Louis, and she consequently paid her respects to him 
on quitting her mourning. Both parties to this interview 
enjoyed a great reputation for conversational talent, although 
the style of each was extremely different The wit of the 
king was academic, and its far-fetched refinement was con- 
stantly perceptible through the formal politeness of a court 
Hortense, on the contrary, is ever frank and unaffected i her 
sennbility lends its hue to every thought, and her fOodneee 
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of heart is expressed in e^ery sentiment. The labor of die* 
play and the coquetry were all on the* part of the king, foi 
Hortense had only to be herself to triumph in this little con- 
test. Louis, however, acquired some advantage, from his 
loud commendation of the merit of the princess with whom 
be had thus become acquainted. In a Bourbon, this praise 
of a member of the imperial family was almost magnanimity ; 
but while full justice was rendered him for the feeling, the 
courtiers and Parisians took care to add that he had turned 
a rank Bonapartist. 

The discontent of the partisans of Napoleon at the conduct 
of Hortense, though more suppressed, was much more 
enduring. They admitted no extnse for her visit to the king, 
for they could never forgive its reason. The article in the 
treaty of Fontainblean, erecting the Duchy of St. Leu, was 
to them conclusive proof that the daughter of Napoleon 
wished to separate herself firom the cause, and even from the 
remembrance of her father : they would never listen to the 
real motives we have already explained. Party spirit is 
strangely inconsistent : its approbation or its silence must be 
purchased by sacrifices, and yet these are only rewarded with 
obscnrity and contempt 

Louis Napoleon was by no means the last to attack the 
conduct of Hortense : perhaps, indeed, he was only taking 
advantage of her present unpopularity, to realize a scheme 
projected long before. A formal separation from bed and 
board already existed : he now claimed the possession of his 
eldest son — a claim of course refused by Hortense. The 
affair was referred to a legal tribunal, where it was still 
pending, when the news reached Paris of the landing of Na* 
poleon at Cannes. We may easily imagine that under such 
circumstances, all farther proceedings were suspended. The 
great arbiter soon arrived in his capital. 

Napoleon, hailed everywhere by the people, and by the 
very troops despatched to oppose him, had reconquered 
France in traversing it : on the 20th March, L815, without 
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striking a blow, he took possession of the Toilleries. Hor- 
tense immediatelj requested an interview ; moved bj affection 
for her adopted father, and anxiety to dispel the prejudices 
raised against her in his mind. The emperor at first refused 
to see her, but she persisted in her demand, feeling that every 
embarrassment would be well compensated by an interview 
with a beloved relative. Napoleon at length received her ; 
but it was with that stern look, severe eye, and frowning 
brow — with that aspect of Jnpiter Tonans — which inspired 
more terror than even the reproaches pronounced by his lips. 
Strong in conscious innocence, the queen listened without 
impatience, and vindicated herself without 4ifficulty. Napo- 
leon at length became convinced that there was no treachery 
in submission to events which could neither be foreseen nor 
controlled — no defection in natural anxiety for the welfare of 
her children, and in a residence in France when assured of a 
harsh reception everywhere else. He admitted that to return 
civility for kindness was not a fault — ^that there was no crime 
in showing gratitude to sovereigns who had given protection, 
when they might have exercised injustice and tyranny without 
a possibility of resistance or escape. In political revolutions, 
the obligations of a mother and a woman are far different 
from those of a man. The firmness of the latter, supported 
by native energy of mind and body, is recompensed by glory ; 
while none but milder duties remain to the humble and modest 
female. 

Louis Napoleon abstained from a personal appearance as 
the adversary of his consort ; contenting himself with despatch- 
ing an envoy from Rome with full powers. His deep anxiety 
was declared for a complete reconciliation with his brother, 
whom he had never seen since the abdication of the crown 
of Holland ; bat the condition was annexed that a divorce 
from his wife should be permitted. As divorces had been 
formally abolished in 1814, the tribunal having cognisance 
of the suit for the possession of his eldest son, could entertain 
no proceedings of that nature : he believed this^ however, an 
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•zceHeDt opportonity for the complete exeeatioii of his fiiToiite 
project The emperor receired the individiuJ charged with 
this miflsioiki in s manner worthy of himself " Let Louis,'' 
said he, ''come when he will : he shall be well received, for 
he is my brother. As for his divorce, it is a mere whim, 
which I coald not indulge even if oar family contract was not 
diametrically opposed to it." Louis remained at Rome. 

As soon as Hortense had regained the esteem and affections 
of her father, she renewed her ancient habits of benevolence 
nnder the sanction of imperial authority. The Duchess of 
Orleans, a princess of the blood-royal, had broken a limb in 
attempting a precipitate flight from Paris on the arrival of 
the emperorl The solicitations of Hortense procured a per- 
mission for her residence in the capital, with a pension 
saitable to the high station she had lost ; and under the sam« 
auspices, a like favor was accorded to her daughter the 
Duchess of Bourbon. She interceded much longer, though 
with unequal success, for a less illustrious personage, tho 
Baron de Yitrolles. His only crime was that of ardent de- 
votion to an unfortunate (kmily ; and the emperor could now, 
better than any one else, appreciate the merit of such an 
attachment ; but he knew also that the baron had other claims 
ta the gratitude of the Bourbons, and he was deaf to all the 
entreaties of Hortense. 

The news of the return of Napoleon startled the congress 
assembled at Vienna to partition his empire. A strong pro- 
test, issued against his fresh occupation of the throne, was 
followed by the immediate march of the armies of the allies. 
The troops of Prussia and the English forces occupying Bel- 
gium, from their proximity to France, naturally formed the 
vanguard of the coalition. Napoleon hastily assembled an 
army, which was less formidable from its numbers than from 
the ability and fame of the leader. By rapid marches, the 
Junction of the Prussians and English was anticipated, and 
Tiotory smiled for an instant before departing for ever The 
fatal rout of Waterloo then hurried along Napoleon and the 
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WTMka of bis guard, inyolfing infantry, earalrj, arlillery, 
and baggage, in one mass of hopeless confusion. Many 
officers and soldiers perished by their own hands, rather than 
8ar?i?e so fearfal a disaster. Oreat nnmbers of the wounded 
were preserved from Prassian barbarity by the humanity and 
friendship of the Belgians* The despair of the sunriTora 
who followed the retreat of Napoleon towards Paris, can 
only be compared to the glory they bad won from the com* 
meneemcnt of the battle until the elose of the day. They 
resembled a funeral procession, as they stole silently from that 
bloody field which had twice resounded with their shout of 
▼ictory. Every French soldier seemed a hero weeping over 
his country and her triumphs. The staff reached Jemappes, 
where a vain attempt was made to rally the means of defence. 
The very carriage of Napoleon had been lost, and a small 
wagon bore the victim of Waterloo to Philippeville, where 
he found the equipage of Marshal Soult. He entered a 
oaleche with Oeneral Bertrand, who was destined never to 
leave him, until hd had closed his eyes at the distance of three 
thousand miles from France. * 

The allies had gained a great battle ; but this first tre- 
mendous disaster might yet have been repaired, had Napoleon 
found followers at Paris sincerely disposed to second his 
exertions* Fouch^, however, whom he had imprudently 
created a minister, busily excited the partisans of the Bour** 
boas : while on the other hand the representative chamber^ 
jealous of tbe emperor's authority, thwarted all bis measures, 
assumed the supreme control, and engaged in interminable 
debates while the enemy were at the very gates of the capital. 
The republican opposition was strengthened by a great body 
of royalists, who were not long in throwing off the mask. 
Napoleon was forced to a second abdication far more painful 
than tbe first ; for it was now his own subjects who hurled 
him from the throne, and threatened his very existence. A 
rapid succession of political concussions had awakened all 

t 
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tbose evil passions, which in times of anarchy always rage 
without restraint. 

The emperor, after laying down his authority, retired to 
Malmaison. The proyisional government, to whom he waa 
yet formidable, converted his asylum into a prison, and ap* 
pointed a jailor in the person of General Beker, an officer 
who owed his rank to Napoleon, and discharged the painful 
duties imposed on him with all possible respect for his former 
master. He was consoled by the reflection, that in fulfilllDg 
the instructions of the provisional government, he in reality 
protected the emperor from attempts upon his life. There 
was now this singular difference between Malmaison and other 
prisons, that it was more difficult to enter than to leave it 

The gates opened, however, to admit Hortense, or rather 
she arrived at the same time with the illustrious captive. If 
Napoleon had not already appreciated her unbounded kind> 
ness and affection, he had here abundant proof of their ex- 
istence and sincerity. Could anything have enabled him to 
forget the extent of his misfortunes, or have interrupted the 
sad current of reflection on his own probable &te, and the 
future destinies of France, it must have been the presence of 
this angelic woman. Her ingenuity was unceasingly employed 
in devising new amusements to divert his mind ; her compas- 
sion found tears for irremediable evils ; her sympathy shared 
the weight of affliction ; while her enthusiasm roused his 
genius, by pointing to the glorious perspective, when his ex- 
ploits would be recorded in the brightest pages of histoiy for 
the admiration of all posterity. 

Hortense would certainly have been excusable if she had 
directed a portion of this admiration to herself: she might 
justly have been proud of the unbounded self-devotion 
exhibited in defiance of the enemies of her family, who were 
sure to seek everywhere new food for their unmanly calumnies. 
The infamous libels in which these slanders were circulated, 
had been published after the first restoration, and must have 
been known to Hortense. She probably considered them 
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HDWorthj of notice, for she was ever faithful to the motto of 
the arms of Holland, — "Do right, come what may." 

The moment of lasting separation at length arriyed. 
Forced to abandon France, Napoleon set ont from Malmaison 
for Rochefort, in order to embark upon that ocean which was 
to bear him he knew not whither. Neither Hortense nor 
himself conld possibly conjecture his destiny ; and this uncer* 
tainty alone was sufficient to render their parting deeply 
ai&icting : how mnch more painful would it hare been, could 
the queen have pictured to herself her father falling into the 
hands of his enemies, and perishing by a lingering martyrdom 
of fi?e years, in a dreadful climate, on a little rock lost in the 
midst of the African ocean. 

The second restoration took place. The government, filled 
with old rancor and new exasperation, announced openly a 
bloody retribution ; while its gloomy distrust seemed to in- 
crease with the severity of its measnres. Hortense was 
included in the circle of suspicion : she was accused of plan- 
ning and directing all the Bonapartist contrivances, though 
they really originated in the department of police. The 
Administration, hypocritical in its justice and cowardly in ita 
eruelty, got up daily some new conspiracy, as a pretext for 
oppression, and in order to involve the secret friends of the 
imperial sway. Injustice and suspicion are the proper attri- 
butes of weak and short-sighted rulers. Napoleon landed at 
Cannes — Hortense could alone have planned his return : he 
had traversed France, hurrying the whole nation in his train— i 
Hortense must have poured ont the treasures of corruption : 
his concealed partisans were now promoting everywhere 
rebellious disturbances — it was still the mysterious power of 
Hortense that encouraged and directed sedition. The same 
absurdity marked the behavior of the congress of Vienna 
towards Eugene, a prince eminently distinguished for his 
i^ank and honorable conduct. The return of Napoleon and 
his successes in France, were due neither to the machinations 
of a prince without power, nor to the weak intriguea of a 
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vomMi I iDitaftd of Mcribing the origia of those great 
to such remote aod inadequate caoaes, we moat look for it in 
the shamefol eondact of the congress itself towards the people 
of every nation, and in the eounter-reyolationarj spirit of the 
Bourbons and their ministers. 

Hortease, now an object of suspicion, receiTed orders to 
quit France without delay, and she accordingly set out^ with 
her children, from Malmaison, on the Hth of July, 1815. 
Her travelling companion was Prince Bchwartaenberg, whose 
iitnation wsa soon converted into thai 6f 1 pruMCor. When 
(be party arrived at Dijon, they found the municipal authori- 
ties resolved to detain the princess as a prisoner. This act 
was d^ctainly an apparent disobedience to their superiors at 
Paris, who had g^nted her a passport ; but perhaps, they 
were more complaisant in reality than in seeming. In those 
days of dark machinations, the higher powers frequently en- 
trusted their subalterns with the execution of odious meaauresy 
which, ofBcially at least, they affected to disavow. Fortu- 
-. nately for Hortense, this part of Burgundy was occupied by 
.Austrian troops. Prince Sehwartaenberg immediately intro- 
duced himself to the city authorities, and demanded whether 
)ie must appeal to his soldiers for leave to proceed without 
interruption. Such arguments are irresistible, and the travel- 
lers reached Geneva without further accident 

The dominion of France was here at an end, but the 
troubles of Hortense seemed only to recommence. Imprison- 
ment was no longer a subject 'of apprehension, but the 
inagistraey would suffer neither a residence in t^e city, nor a 
prosecution of her Joomey. It was dear that they wished 
her to return homeward, where open persecution was likely 
to be her lot. The Oenevese, quite as scrupulous as the 
French ministry, had no objection to see those vexations 
inflicted by others, which they were too timid to take upon 
themselves. 

Were such sentiments worthy of proud republicanism f 
The union of Geneva to Franoe was their heavy sutjeet of 
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complaint against the emperor ; bnt tbej had reoelved the 
richest compensation. Their country had prospered beyond 
example : the reputation of her literati was extended by their 
admission into the institute of Paris : the youth of the canton 
had gained decorations and glory on the field of victory : 
titles of nobility had been gladly accepted by the dignitaries 
of the republic, and the department of the Leman — a part 
of the mighty empire of France -r- enjoyed &r higher con* 
sideration than the petty State of Oene?a-— the most insignifi- 
cant of sovereignties, except its sister commonwealth of San 
Marino. 

If we concede the utmost extent of the alleged injury, it 
was still wrong to avenge the faults of Napoleon upon an 
Innoceut member of his family, and above all, they should 
never have selected as their victim, a female whose whole life 
was a continued stream of benevolence, fertilizing all that 
approached her. It was the same enchanting excellence of 
character, that now again extricated her from the danger by 
which she was menaced. 

The malice of the authorities of Geneva was exhibited 
rather in negotiations than in deeds. It was impossible to 
converse with Hortense for any length of time, without a 
feeling of devotion to her service; and a short interview 
converted the most violent of the magistrates into penitent 
partisans. They assumed the responsibility of authorizing 
the continuance of her journey to Savoy, and afterwards 
excused this act of simple justice b^ specious pretexts of 
negligence or ignorance. 

Hortense at length reached Aix in Savoy, where a friendly 
reception was extended to her — the first since her departure 
from Paris. The inhabitants remembered her long stay 
among them, her liberal charities, and the hospital she 
had founded and so munificently endowed. If in the course 
of her travels she had hitherto met nothing but persecution 
and enmity, here at least were those who had no other senti- 
ments than peaceful kindness and unaffected gratitude. Iq 
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treating ber with all the respect doe to her rank and misfor- 
tuues, the magistrates noblj expressed the feelings of the 
inhabitants. She was invited to remain at Aix, nntil the 
allied powers had designated her fnture residence. 

Bat it was decreed that henceforth her repose shoald be 
constantly distnrbed. The calm and pleasing aspect of Savoj 
was suddenly overshadowed by the same melancholy gloom 
which bad passed before her eyes after the tragical end of her 
dearest friend ; and the remembrance of that terrible calamity 
was revived by another misfortune, scarcely less afflicting, 
and wholly unexpected. The suit of Louis Napoleon for the 
custody of his eldest child, which had been interrupted by 
the "hundred days/' was afterwards resumed and carried to 
a judgment in his favor. An agent arrived at Aix, furnished 
with competent legal powers, and the queen was obliged to 
submit to this cruel decree of separation. 

The soul of Hortense had been already steeped in misfor- 
tune, but her power of endurance seemed at length exhausted. 
When she had embraced her son for the last time, and beheld 
the carriage depart that bore him away, a deep despondency 
overwhelmed her spirits. Her very existence became a dream, 
and it seemed indiiferent to her whether her lot was to enjoy 
or to suffer, to depart or to be allowed to remain, to be 
persecuted, respected, or forgotten. She scarcely noticed 
the reply of the allied sovereigns, allowing her to reside at 
Constance ; and gave no orders whatever for her journey. 
Her attendants were compelled to repeat frequently in her 
presence the hints of the Savoyard authorities, who were 
exposed to the ill will of their government by her prolonged 
residence. Then, indeed, the fear of injuring those from 
whom she had experienced nothing but idndness, awakened 
her from her melancholy lethargy. 

She traversed Switzerland ac the very season when nature 
assumes her most picturesque aspect; sublime views or 
smiling landscapes were constantly presented ; but she gased 
on them as if her eyes were not those of an artist, and her 
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hands had forgotten their skill in sketching. Her imagination 
itself seemed torpid, for it rose to no enthusiasm before the 
green yallej, the magnificent cascades, or even the snowy 
domes of Mont Blanc. Nothing conld ronse her from this 
fatal lethargy but the approach of danger, and snch an ex- 
eitement was not long wanting. 

Being again obliged to pass through the territory of OeneT% 
she now met with far less courtesy from the country people, 
than formerly from the citizens themselves. She had halted 
for a short time at a conntry-seat^ formerly her mother's, and 
of course now her own. Yet the sanctity of a private dwel- 
ling was disregarded, and the house surrounded by a party 
of soldiers. These violent measures evidently proceeded from 
BO pure motive, but the coarage and presence of mind of the 
princess disconcerted all the plots of her enemies. She went 
alone into the midst of the armed warriors who crowded 
around her: many recognized her, for nearly all had seen 
■ervice in the imperial armies. ''Behold me," she exclaimed, 
" I am the daughter of Josephine — the child of Napoleon — 
of him who loved yon so well and led you to glory. Is this 
the crime of which I am accused 1 I can never believe it. 
Return to your employers and thank them in my name : tell 
them of my gratitude for the pleasure of being again guarded 
by the soldiers of my father and of France." Every gesture, 
every word produced a magical effect on the hearts of the 
Oenevese veterans. Respect, compassion, and admiration 
succeeded the low impulses of hate and revenge; until at 
length, wholly overcome, they fell on their knees and wept at 
the feet of her whom haply they had come to assassinate. 

In travelling through the rest of Switzerland, Hortense 
encountered other obstacles and accidents of a less dramatic 
eharacter ; but she at length reached the territories of the 
Grand Duke of Baden, and once again the wanderer breathed 
freely, as she recollected the near connection between that 
sovereign and herself. 

A sentiment of politeness ininced H )rten8e to despatch a 
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coarier to the Grand Duke, to request permission to remmin 
in Badeo : but she felt so well assured of his friendship, that 
a simple notice of the selection of his dnchj for her future 
abode seemed sufficient. What was her surprise when a 
chamberlain arrived with a most courteous apology from his 
master, who found himself, aufortunatelj, unable to allow the 
intended residence in his dominions. At this period the petty 
princes of Oermanj were as much exasperated against Napo- 
leon as the Swiss cantons, and in the same spirit they sought 
to gratify their vengeance by the persecution of his family. 
Some also, like the French municipality of Dijon, endeavored 
to win favor with their superiors by a gratuitous accumula- 
tion of vexations; but it was still a most extraordinary 
exhibition of complaisance, to volunteer this inquisitorial 
rigor against a near connection. It is but just to remark that 
there were noble exceptions even among the minor sovereigns : 
for honorable and gallant men, however confined may be 
their rule, can never degrade themselves into police emissaries 
or subaltern tyrants. 

The health of Hortense — ^long weak and precarious — had 
suffered severely during this sad pilgrimage. In these moun- 
tainous regions, winter had already commenced his reign, and 
the inclemency of the elements was thus added to the injustice 
of man. Not only was there an urgent necessity for stopping 
somewhere, in order to enjoy the advantages of constant and 
careful nursing, but her fatigue of body and mind became so 
extreme, that she was entirely unable to pursue her joamey. 
The season of trial, however, was now fortunately approach- 
ing its conclusion. The king of Bavaria was informed of 
her critical situation, and immediately offered the wanderer 
an asylum in his dominions. Hortense had here the prospect 
of remaining unmolested for the future, with the additional 
pleasure of being near her brother, and of frequently enjoying 
his society. Augsburg was selected for her habitation, and 
she was residing in that city in 1819, when a French gentle* 
man had the honor of an introduction. We find in his pnl^ 
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Kshed travels id yarious parts of Europe, the following 
accoaut of his Tisit. 

** Returning to France in 1819, after a long residence in 
Russia, I stopped at Augsburg, where the Duchess of St. 
Leu was then a resident. She had formerly set to music 
some romances of mj composition, and I used this as a pre- 
text for soliciting the honor of presentation. The obliging 
manner of her prompt answer gave additional yalue to the 
favor it conceded. 

" I had hitherto only known her by report. Some Russian 
officers who had accompanied the Emperor Alexander to 
Malmaison in 1814, had spoken to me of Hortense with so 
much enthusiasm, that for the first few moments, it appeared 
as if I saw her again after a long absence, and as if I owed 
my kind reception to the ties of ancient friendship. Every* 
thing about her is in exact harmony with the angelic ezpres* 
sioD of her face, her conversation, demeanor, and the sweetness 
of her voice and disposition. When she speaks of an affecting 
incident, the language becomes more touching through the 
depth of her sensibility : she lends so much life to every scene, 
that the auditor becomes as a witness of the transaction. 
Her powers of delighting and instructing are almost magical, 
and her artless fascination leaves on every heart those deep 
traces which even time can never efface. 

" She introduced me to her private circle, which consisted 
of the two children and their tutors — some old officers of her 
household — two female friends of her infancy, and that living 
monument of conjugal devotion, the Count Lavallette. The 
conversation soon became general. They questioned me 
about the Ukraine, where I had long resided, and Greece and 
Turkey, through which I had lately travelled. In return 
they spoke of Bavaria, St. Leu, the lake of Constance, and, 
by degrees, of events deriving their chief interest from the 
important parts played by the narrators themselves We 
dined at five. I afterwards accompanied the duchess into the 
garden, and in the few moments then enjoyed of intimate 
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eonvenation, I saw that no past praises had eyer been ex* 
aggerated. How admirable were her feelings when she 
recalled the death of her mother, and in her tragic recital of 
the death of Madame de Broc I Bat when she spoke of her 
ehildren, her brother, her friends, and the fine arts, her whole 
figure seemed to glow with the ardor of her imaginatioD ; 
while goodness of heart was displayed in every feature, and 
gave additional value to her other estimable qualities. In 
describing her present situation, it was impossible to aroid 
mentioning her beloved France, the subject of her constant 
grief. ' You are returning,' said she, 'to your native ooun- 
try :' and the last word was pronounced with a heartfelt sigh. 
I had been an exile from my cradle, yet my own eagw anxiety 
to revisit a birth-place scarcely remembered, enabled me to 
estimate her grief at the thoughts of an eternal separation. 
She spoke of the measures adopted for her banishment with 
that true resignation which monms but, never marmura. 
After two hours of similar conversation, it was impossible to 
decide which was the most admirable— her hearty her good 
sense, or her imagination. 

" We returned to the drawing-room at eighty where tea wai 
served. The duchess observed that this was a habit learned 
in Holland: 'though you are not to suppose,' she added 
with a slight blush, 'that it is preserved as a remembrance 
of days so brilliant, but now already so distant. Tea is the 
drink of cold climates, and I have scarcely changed my 
temperature.' 

"Numerous visitors came from the neighborhood, and 
some even from Munich. She may indeed regard this anxious 
attention with a feeling of proud gratification : it is based 
upon esteem alone, and as a tribute, is far more honorable 
than the tiresome adulations of sycophants while at St 
Cloud or the Hague. In the course of the evening we looked 
through a suite of rooms, containing, besides a few master- 
pieces of the different schools, a large collection of precious 
ouriosities. Many of these elegant trifles had once belonged 
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to her mother, and nearly every one was associated with the 
remembrance of some distinguished personage or celebrated 
event. Indeed her mnsenm might almost be called an 
abridgment of contemporary history. Music was the next 
amiMement, and the dnchess sang, accompanying herself with 
the same correct taste which inspires her compositions. She 
had just finished the series of drawings intended to illustrate 
her collection of romances : how could I aroid praising that 
happy talent whicli thus personifies thought 7 The next day 
I received that beautiful collection as a remembrance. Time 
will render it more precious, though I have ventured to render 
it less rare. 

"I took my leave at midnight, perhaps without even the 
hope of another meeting. I left her as the traveller parte 
from the flowers of the desert, to which he can never hope to 
return. But wherever time, accident, or destiny may place 
me, the remembrance of that day will remain indelibly im- 
printed, alike on my memory and my heart. It is pleasing 
to pay homage to the fallen greatness of one like Hortense, 
who joins the rare gift of talents to the charms of the tenderest 
sensibility." 

It will be remarked in this extract, that Hortense had found 
again many of the elements of happiness. Though not re- 
united to her husband, his feelings towards her had been 
greatly softened. He had conferred the greatest and most 
affecting favor that a mother can receive, by returning their 
eldest son. Thus the current of her life glided tranquilly 
along, in the midst of all that could console an exile. Her 
children were about her, and she was surrounded by friends to 
whom she was almost an object of adoration : these, as she was 
wont to say, are far greater blessings than the submission of 
subjects, and the pride of royalty. 

The clearing of the political horizon now enabled Hortense 
to visit Rome and the family of Napoleon. Augsburg is no 
longer her place of residence ; she has selected in preference 
a ooontry-seat called Lindau, on the banks of the lake of 
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Constance, which is equtTalent to saying that its oiTiroiis an 
romantic, and its prospects magnificent It is here that she 
passes the sammer months. 

Eng^ene and his consort paid her frequent Tisits, and npon 
one particular occasion, their stay was unusually prolonged. 
The emperor of Austria, who had contracted a third marriage 
with a Bavarian princess, daughter of M^yimi^nn J^a^pK, 
came with the empress to Tisit his father-in-law. The cere- 
monial at tlM reception of his connections was of course 
regulated by (German etiquette, and he hesitated in paying 
the like honors to the wife of Eugene, as to her sisters. No 
doubt the same inflexible forms would haye denied to Maria 
Louisa the precedence due to her exalted rank ; and she who 
was once the empress of the French and queen of Italy, now 
ranked at the Austrian court after the last of the arch- 
duchesses. The Tice>queen was no sooner informed of the 
scruples of Francis, than she ayailed herself of a Tcry simple 
expedient to extricate him from embarrassment, and herself 
from unmerited insult. She left Munich with her husband, 
and resided with Hortense until the departure of the emperor. 

The constant attachment of this estimable princess to her 
husband, was proved by the violeuce of her grief, when he 
was shortly afterwards carried off suddenly by a stroke of 
apoplexy. The loss of a brother, so affectionate and so 
fondly loved, seemed to revive in the sensitive mind of Hor- 
tense all her old misfortunes. Augsburg and Munich, where 
she had been accustomed to see him constantly, became insup- 
portable, and she resolved to pass her winters elsewhere. She 
now visits alternately Rome and Florence, always returning 
in summer to the banks of her favorite lake. It was at Rome^ 
and at her country-seat of Arenemberg, that she became 
acquainted with an English lady of distinguished talents, who 
has given us the following sketch of the impressions received 
flrom her visits. 

" The Duchess of St. Leu formed her principal establish- 
nMnt on the banks of the lake of Constance, where she was 
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1688 exposed to the hatefal system of espionage, and &rther 
removed from the bastle of the great world in which she had 
once reigned a qaeen. In this delightfal retreat, she was 
accustomed to spend eight months of the year, passing the 
remainder of her time at Aogsbnrg or Manich ; but, since 
the death of her brother, the painful remembrances constantly 
awakened by those cities, have induced her to transfer her 
winter residence to Rome or Florence. The snmmer brings 
her back to Arenemberg, and to the cheerfnl company of 
many of her dearest friends, especially the Orand Dnchess 
Stephanie Beaahamois, and Madame Pasqnier, formerly 
attached to the court of Holland. The style of liring of the 
Duchess of St. Leu is sumptuous, without that freezing eti« 
quette so commonly met with in the great Her household 
still call her queen^ and her son prince Napoleon, or Louis ; 
but this is a mere habit, preserred through respect, and 
allowed from friendship. The suite is composed of two k&dies 
of honor, an equerry, and the tutor of her younger son. She 
has a numerous train of domestics ; and it is among them 
that the traces are still observable of by-gone pretensions, 
long since abandoned by the true nobleness of their mistress. 
The former queen — the daughter of Napoleon — the mother 
of the imperial heir apparent— -the relative of twenty kings 
— has returned quietly to private life, with the perfect grace 
of a voluntary sacrifice. 

" The duchess receives strangers with inexpressible kind- 
ness : ever amiable and obliging, she is endowed with that 
charming simplicity which inspires at first sight the confidence 
of intimate aiTection. She is a good listener, and remembers 
all who have ever approached her : at each successive inter- 
view you appear to have made a new advance in her regard. 
A pointed word shows that she has not forgotten the former 
conversation, and you are encouraged to continue the same 
subject by questions expressive of interest She speaks IVeely 
of the brilliant days of her prosperity ; and history then flows 
•o natorally firom her lips, that more may be learned as % 
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delighted listener, than from all the false or exaggerated worin 
so abundant everywhere. The dethroned qneen considen 
past events from sach an eminence^ that nothing can interpose 
itself between her and the truth. This strict impartiality 
gives birth to that true greatness, which is a thousand times 
preferable to all the splendors she lost in the flower of her age. 

*' I have been admitted to the intimacy of the Duchess of 
St. Leu, both at Rome and in the country : I have seen her 
roused to enthusiasm by the beauties of nature, and surrounded 
by the pomp of ceremony : but I have never known her less 
than herself, nor has the interest first inspired by her character 
ever been diminished by an undignified sentiment, or the 
slightest selfish reflection. 

" It is impossible to be a more ardent and tasteful admirer 
of the fine arts than the duchess. Every one has heard her 
beautiful romances, which are rendered still more touching 
by the soft and melodious voice of the conposer. She usually 
sings standing, and although a finished performer on the harp 
and piano, she prefers the accompaniment of one of her 
attendant ladies. Many of her leisure hours are employed in 
painting : miniatures, landscapes and flowers are equally the 
subjects of her pencil. She declaims well — is a delightful 
player in comedy — acts proverbs with uncommon excellence 
— 4ind I really know no one who can surpass her in every kind 
of needle-work. 

"The Duchess of St. Leu never was a regular beauty, but 
she is still a charming woman. She has the softest and most 
expressive blue eyes in the world, and her light flaxen hair 
contrasts beautifully with the dark color of her long eyelashes 
and eyebrows. Her complexion is fresh and of an even tint : 
her figure elegantly moulded : her hands and feet perfect In 
fine, her whole appearance is captivating in the extreme. 
She speaks quic^y, with rapid gestures ; and all her move* 
ments are ea^y and graceftil. Her style of dress is rich, 
though she has parted with most of her jewels and predoua 
•tones Among the remaining ornaments, I have held in my 
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hands the eDormons chain-work, which boand the haughty 
■landards of the Yenetian republic, when they were sent by 
Napoleon to Paris, as a pretty present for the yoathfnl 
Hortense." 

No. XYII. 
RivcUs of Napoleon HI. to the throne of France.^ 
Napoleon III. wields an uncertain and precarious sceptre. 
No human foresight can anticipate or prevent the sudden 
explosion of a convulsion, by which he and his dynasty may 
be swept away forever. Should such an event occur, at least 
four prominent aspirants would be put forward by their par- 
tisans as legitimate inheritors of the sceptre whfch wonld 
have been wrested from the grasp of the deposed usurper. 
These are the Duke de Bordeaux, son of Charles X., who 
represents the elder Bourbonic race ; the Count de Paris, son 
of the late Duke of Orleans, and grandson of Louis Philippe 
of the house of Orleans ; a President, to be chosen by the 
Bed Republican and the Socialist factions ; and a mysterious 
and singular personage who makes pretensions higher, older, 
and more exclusive than any of these. We refer to the indi- 
vidual known as the Kev. Eleazar Williams, who claims to 
be the real Louis XYII., formerly the Dauphin of France ; 
and who regards himself, in his green and vigorous old age, 
as the rightful possessor of the diadem which now graces the 
brow of Napoleon III. The claims of Mr. Williams, which 
assuredly possess many strange and perplexing semblances 
to truth, have been put forth in an elaborate and formal 
manner ; and from time to time new facts are brought before 
the public which seem to confirm his pretensions. It may 
not be amiss to examine the subject, and present a confuta- 
tion of his claims. This is one of the most remarkable and 
curious problems involved in the arcana of modem history, 
and it deserves a thorough and careful investigation. 

* Tht foUowing Bssay was prepared bj the writer of this Tolume 
MTeral years einoe ; and tboogk not origina^y iatended tik this woe^ 
it may fitlj have a place in a NapoUonie MUeeUany, ^ , 
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SeTeral resolnte attempts hsye been made, at different pe» 
riods since the snpposed death of Lonis XYII., otherwise 
termed the Daophin, to personate him, and to obtain the 
support of public approral in behalf of the assumptions of 
their authors. The first instance of this description occurred 
immediately after the Dauphin's death: a youth named Her- 
Tagault appeared at Chalons, in France, who represented him- 
self as the unfortunate prince. This adventurer was the son 
of a tailor in the department of La Manche. As is always 
the case with pretenders of this kind, by addressing the spirit 
of credulity so powerful in the human breast, and possessing 
Tory considerable similarity of person to the son of Louis XTI., 
he obtained for a time many followers. He subsisted during 
some months on their generosity, and ran a short careo* of 
luxury and prodigality ; after which, he and his groundless 
pretensions were quietly buried in the same obliyion. 

The next impostor was a person named Bruneau, who first 
represented himself as the son of a French noble named 
Baron de Yezin. He entered the French army, and serred 
in America until he deserted. After yarious vicissitudes he 
reached France in 1815, where he boldly set forth his claims 
to the character and the rights of the Dauphin. This adven- 
turer, after producing some excitement, and gaining some 
adherents, was imprisoned by the government as a disturber 
of the public peace, after which he entirely disappeared from 
the notice of mankind. 

The third impostor of this kind was named Neundorf, who 
came upon the topis during the reign of Louis Philippe. He 
is said to have discovered his identity with the Dauphin by 
means of mesmeric revelations. He also possessed some 
striking personal resemblances to the son of Louis XTL, 
and obtained many adherents. Several attempts were made 
to assassinate him, which added to his presumed importance, 
and constituted the strongest argument in favor of his claims. 
He was banished from France in 1838, alter which he re- 
mained in England till 1844, at which period he died. 
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iDBtances rocli as these clearly evince, how eaij it is to 

And plaasibilities and coincidences in faror of almost any 
daim which may be made to identity with persons supposed 
to be long since deceased. Many similar cases occur In his- 
tory. Thas after the assassination of Panl I., the Czar of 
Bossia, and husband of the great Catherine II., seyeral im- 
postors arose at different times, and with such apparently 
unanswerable proofs of identity with the murdered sovereign, 
that they succeeded in conTulsing the whole Russian empire 
with their formidable and desperate factions. 

The latest, and by far the most respectable, pretender to 
identity with the Dauphin, and hence to the throne of France, 
is the BeT. Eleazar Williams, a clergyman residing in Western 
New York. The arguments in his favor have been brought 
forward with considerable logical ability, by a clerical gentle* 
man ; ^ by whom the positive and circumstantial evidence in 
&vor of the position that Mr. Williams is the lost Dauphin 
of France is marshalled, and commented upon, with clear- 
ness^ force, and ingenuity. We propose to examine the argu- 
ment which he has thus elaborated, and to endeavor to show, 

i that the facts which he adduces are uncertain and insufficient ; 

and that the conclusions drawn from them are illogical, and 
unwarranted by the evidence. 

I The whole discussion of this question divides itself into two 

I separate and distinct inquiries :•— First, is the evidence that 

the Dauphin expired in the Temple in lt95, conclusive and 
satisfactory f Second, if it be not ; if the Dauphin escaped 
both from the Temple an.d from the grave ; is the proof suffi- 
dent to warrant the assertion that Mr. Williams and the 
escaped Dauphin are one and the same person f 

In investigating the facts connected with this argument, it 

j is proper that a preliminary statement should be made, to 

which every impartial reader will accede, and that is, that no 

* Bev. J. H. HaoiOD, Isit AitisUnl B«olor of CslTwy Chnrdh, New 
Fork. 
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mere Mflertions of Mr. Williams on the one hand, or of the 
Prince de Joinrille, hie riral, who is equally interested, on 
the other hand, oaght to be reoeired, as logically oonclnsiTe 
aripimeats, nnless they are supported by additional eTidenoe ; 
inasmach as the statements <k both are liable to the fatal 
objection, that they may be dictated by personal Interest or 
pn^odice. Solid proofs, nnanswerable fkcts, and not mere 
sarmises and presumptions, however plausible and ingeniou 
ihey may be, ought to hare weight in determining one of the 
most important and intricate historical enigmas ever yet pro- 
pounded. 

Having premised thus much, let us proceed to the exami- 
nation of the evidence, as it appertains to the two points 
already stated. 

On the 3l8t of January, 1794, Simon, the first jailor of the 
Dauphin, left the Temple, and his connection with the un- 
fortunate Prince then ended. From that period till the SStli 
of July, 1794, the young prince had no particular keeper, 
but was supplied with bread and water by the ordinary 
attendants in the Temple, while he remained shut up in hk 
dungeon, in a most pitiable and wretched condition. Now, 
here was a period of six months, during which, if a rescue 
would have been attempted by the friends of the royal £ekmily 
at all, it would have been most easily accomplished ; for 
though the iron door of the apartment was bolted and barred, 
yet^ by the use of chemical agents, especially as the door, and 
the child's prison, wne subjected to no scrutiny, the ihsten- 
ings might easily have been removed. Besides, it was during 
this period that the prince's room was in darkness; was 
never opened, ventilated, or swept ; and consequently, if any 
substitution had been attempted or made, it would not easily 
have been detected. And the inference is a very &ir one^ 
that if no rescue was attempted during this long and propi* 
tions interval, by the friends of the Dauphin, they would not 
make the effort at any later and more unfavorable period. 

Now tMW any substitution, made in the person and place 
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of the Danphin daring this ipterral T The answer is, there 
was none. It is not even pretended that there was anj. It 
Is admitted on all hands, that on the 28th ot July, 1794, 
when Barr jp hsi i mii iu spector of the Temple, and he first 
learned t£e horrid condition of wretchedness to which the royal 
child had been reduced, he obtained the appointment of Lau- 
rent as the keeper of the prince, and some amelioration of his 
n^ndition immediately took place. It is conceded that, daring 
the attendance of Lanrent, the prince was seen by many per- 
sons who recognised and identified him. After some time 
Oomin, in heart a royalist, was appointed to assist Lanrent 
in his daties. Some months elapsed when Lanrent obtained 
his dismissal from his nngrateful task, and Lasne, the last of 
the keepers of the prince, was installed in his place. Now this 
same Lasne had been a soldier. He had served in the Garde 
Frangaise, and later in the Oarde National, In the latter 
body he attained the rank of captain, and had served on dnty 
at the Tailleries, while the royal family resided in confinement 
there. At that time he became familiar with the person of 
the Danphin. Hence it was that he was able to recognize 
the yonng prince as soon as he became his keeper, and was 
also able to recall to his mind the cheering personal recollec- 
tions with which it is said he diverted his captive. 

Now Gomin and Lasne both testify to the identity and to 
the death of the Danphin. Do they falsify ; and were they 
accessory to his escape f For it mnst be admitted that, if he 
escaped at all, it mast have been with their connivance and 
their knowledge. As to Lasne, he was a decided Republican, 
appointed to his post by the Republican interest, and it can- 
not be supposed that he would aid in such a measure. 
Oomin, on the contrary, was a concealed Royalist ; he was 
selected as the direct agent of the Coant da Provence, after- 
ward Louis XVIIL — and the question arises, whether the 
Count de Provence was favorable to the escape of the prince 
or not f It is admitted by the advocate of Mr. Williams, 
that the "CourU de Provence tiHxs anxious to obtain sove* 
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reignfy,*^ at the period of the confinemeot of the Dauphin, 
as well as ever afterward ; so mnch so, indeed, that he sob- 
seqaently did ascend the throne as Lonis XTIII., at the 
first opportunity which was offered. Now though the Count 
proclaimed himself Regent, at the time when he proelaimed 
the Dauphin king as Louis XYII., yet regencies, he well 
knew, were dangerous^ and insecure. Moreover, a regency 
did not satisfy his ambition, and hence, as he was anxious to 
reign alone, the release or escape of the Dauphin would hare 
placed an insurmountable barrier to his ambition* If, there- 
fore, Oomin was a creature of the Count de ProTence, as he 
undoubtedly was, his orders would have been, if he had any 
at all, to prevent the escape of the captive ; and as his suffer- 
ings had already nearly proved fatal, and his recovery hope- 
less, to let him remain, and to let him quietly die. It is verj 
justly observed by the partisan of Mr. Williams, that "the 
only chance for the Royalists in It 95 seemed the possessson 
of the right of succession by a strong man." That strong 
man was the Count de Provence, and not the imjpsile tCad 
dying prince. It is admitted on the other sicfe, that the 
Count de Provence was a man of so little principle " that he 
correspTmded with RobespiCffe himself; that he was known 
to have been most anxious to obtain royal power, and was 
naturally impatient of the intervening obstacle." Now this 
being the case, what possible motive had he to obtain the 
release of the Dauphin 1 The latter, it was known, was has- 
tening to his grave; it was believed that his sufferings, if 
they continued, would inevitably lead to that result ; and the 
lengthened captivity of the Dauphin would not only compass 
the end desired by the ambitions Count, but at the same time, 
would throw all the odium of the murder on the Republican 
party. Under these circumstances, and with such principles, 
it would have been the greatest possible insanity on the part 
of the uncle of the captive, to interfere in his condition ; and 
it is clear that his uncle was the only person who could have 
interfered effectually for his release. It is probable, even. 
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that he would exert his inflaence, and employ his intrigues, 
to preyent his escape. 

The apologist for Mr. Williams adds, ''that it was only 
necessarj that there shoald be the appointment of a Royalist 
Commissary, who would lend himself to the plot, to effect 
the removal of the Prince." This is doubtful; for would 
Lasne, an acknowledged Republican, assist this purpose f 
Would Tourin, the obsequious creature of the ambitious and 
unprincipled Count of Provence, aid in this escape f And 
more than all, would the Convention appoint any known 
Royalist as Commissary of the prison, whose jurisdiction was 
absolute there as its inspector? And even if the Con« 
vention would make such a singular and dangerous appoint- 
ment, there is not the slightest proof on record, and none is 
adduced by our opponent, that such a Royalist Commissary 
ever tros appointed. It is in the absence of all such proof, 
and even in the face of strong probabilities to the contrary, 
that the presumption is set up, that it is ^^ohahle the escape 
of the Dauphin was planned and effected, and that by soma- 
body, but nobody knows by whom I 

But it is urged that, after the alleged death of the Prince, 
and when the po9t mortem examination was made by four 
eminent physicians appointed by the Convention, it was found 
that the deceased child had but two tumours, one at the 
wrist and the other at the knee ; whereas it is alleged that the 
Dauphin was afflicted with tumours at all his joints, and par- 
ticularly at his knees. From this discrepance it is urged that 
another sick child had been substituted for the Dauphin. 

Now, the answer to this argument is plain. The examin- 
ing physicians, in their procea verbal, expressly declare that 
Ithey inspected the remains, and ** opened the body of (he 
\fson of the deceased Louis Capet. " Two of these physicians 
had attended the Dauphin during his lifetime, ever since the 
death of Dessault ; they had attended him while Lasne had 
been, as he remained till the Dauphin's death, his keeper; 
Lasne had known the person of tiie Dauphin while at tha 
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TttillerieB and before his captiritj at the Temple; and tlrns 
the chain of personal recognition was kept np, withoot anj 
mistake or imposition, from the residence of the Prince at the 
Palace of the Tnilleries, till his supposed decease. Had 
there been any substitution, the republican Lasne would have 
detected and exposed it. He wonld hare made it known to 
))umangin and Pelletan when they arrlTed, and these physi- 
cians wonld never have certified under oath, to the National 
Conrention, that they had dissected " the body of the son of 
the deceased Louis Capet,'' had they entertained any ms* 
picion of an imposition. 

The next position of importance assumed by the advocates 
of the escape of the Dauphin is, that Bellanger, who was also 
in the pay of the Count de Provence, and was an artist, had 
interviews with the Dauphin ; that he painted his likeness, 
and that he was the agent in his removal. Now, aside from 
the fact that there is a strong presumption in favor of the 
position, that the Count de Provence did not desire, and 
would not aid in the escape of the Dauphin, another difiScuIty 
arises in the way of this argument They urge that Bellanger 
*' stabbed a man in a political quarrel in France, and fled for 
safety, and that he carried the Dauphin with him." The im- 
probability of this story must be apparent to every one. To 
efTect such a purpose as the escape of the Dauphin from the 
Temple, in the face of a hostile and vigilant nation, required 
great secresy, composure, and leisure. The condition of a 
man about to flee for his life, after the commission of so great 
a crime as murder, is surely the least propitious situation 
under which to effect such a purpose. But then, " Bellanger 
declared on his death-bed, that he had brought the Dauphin 
to this country." Granted : but may not this declaration of 
his have been made in the disordered wanderings of a failing 
and exhausted intellect ? The last hours of expiring nature, 
when reason totters on her trembling throne, and deranged 
physical action may, by sympathy, afiect the clearness of the 
mind— that, surely, is no situation favorable to accurate and 
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reliable statements on anj sabject. And statements made 
under such circumstances, are not sufficient foandations on 
which to base the truthfulness of great historical facts, in the 
absence of all other satisfactory proofs. If Beilanger made 
this statement, and if when made, it was a true one, he would 
have pointed out additional proofs ; he would have produced 
papers, relics, and otner collateral evidences, to substantiate 
so singular and so remarkable a disclosure. But he did 
neither; though the motive which would have induced him to 
make the statement in the first place would have also induced 
him to furnish the additional evidence to substantiate it, had 
he made it, or had it been true when made. It is a most im- 
probable statement, for as jet there is nothing but a state- 
ment — that Beilanger would have simply revealed so vast a 
secret, and not referred to or produced some corroboratin|f 
proof, as he easily might have done, had the statement been 
true. 

But still further positive evidence may be adduced to esta- 
blish the death of the Dauphin in the Temple, and to prove 
that no substitution had taken place. M. Dessault was the 
first physician sent by the Oonvention to attend the suffer- 
ing Prince. He had also been the physician of the Royal 
family previous to their imprisonment. He therefore knew 
the person of the Dauphin well. His attendance on him con- 
tinued after Lasne, his last personal attendant, who had also 
known him at the Tuilleries, was placed near him. Both of 
these individuals, therefore, recognised the person of the 
Danphin after the six months of suspicious neglect, which 
immediately followed the dismissal of the brutal Simon. And 
Lasne and Gomin both declare that they were present with 
the surgeons at the last inspection of the body, and that no 
question then arose in the minds of any as to the identity of 
the remains. 

The Bister of the Dauphin, the Dufihess d'Angoul^mr, who 
•aw the corpse of her brother before its interment, describee 
klM miserable appearance of the corpse, the sad havoc which 
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the disease had made in his once beautif ul fgatiu^, and pn^ 
ceeded to particularize as to his Appearance. Yet, she nerer 
for one moment questions the identity of the remains. Is it 
possible that a sister should not have known and recognised 
the body of a beloved brother ? Any position that would 
wish to force such a supposition, or that would assert, that 
the keen penetration of a sister's love could be imposed upon 
by a substitution, must be most absurd. And yet such is the 
dilemma to which our opponents are driven, in evadiufc the 
testimony of the princess d'Angoul^me. She conld not 
recognise her own brother when dead, though only separated 
from him two years, during which time she had seen him on 
leveral distinct occasions 1 

We proceed now to the second class of argument and 
tacts connected with this interesting inquiry : — those which 
it is alleged establish the claims of Mr. Williams aa being 
the Dauphin of France, or Louis XYII. 

We will begin in the order of time with that argdroent 
which first served to establish the convictions of Mr. Williams 
himself on the subject — his famous interview with the Prinee 
de Joinville. It is alleged by Mr. Williams that when the 
Prince visited the United States in 1841, he sought a meet- 
ing with Mr. Williams ; stated to him that he was the son 
of Louis the XYI. ; and wished him to abdicate his claim to 
the throne of France, in exchange for a splendid establish* 
ment, and the restoration of all the property which had 
belonged to that sovereign ; and that, after the deliberation 
of some hours, he (Mr. Williams) refused the offer. Now, 
we must here apply the principle of reasoning laid down at 
the commencement of this argument ; that the mere private 
statement of the interested parties should not be received as 
testimony; — that they are not competent and admissible 
proof in a case like the present ; because both are liable to 
the influence of interest. Mr. Williams solemnly asserts that 
this proposal was made. The Prince de Joinville as posi- 
tively asserts that rach is not the fact ; and that nothing of Iba 
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kind eTer occarred. Here one denial balances the other; 
one assertion is cqnal, as evidence, to the other. That is to 
say, both are worth nothing. Hence, in examining the claims 
of Mr. Williams, we mast throw entirely out of the qaestion 
this interyiew, and proceed precisely as if it never occarred. 
No argament on either side can be based on the mere state- 
ments of either party to the dispute. 

It cannot be said in answer to this position, that there is 
collateral proof in favor of Mr. Williams' declaration. His 
advocate asserts that he has convicted the Prince of false- 
hood in one part of his denial at least : that while the Prince 
declares the meeting in qaestion to have been purely acci- 
dental, there is proof that he soaght an interview with Mr. 
Williams. Now, in the first place the Prince does not say 
that the meeting was accidental. His language is merely as 
follows: ''The Prince finding himself at Mackinaw, mei on 
board the steamboat a passenger whose face he thinks he 
recognises in the portrait given in Fuinam^s Monthly Maga- 
sine." The Prince may have " met" Mr. Williams by acci- 
dent, or by concert and design, so far as anything appears 
from the language of this letter. The Prince does not de- 
scribe fiato he "met" Mr. Williams; but simply states the 
fact of the meeting ; and it is putting a forced construction 
upon the language of the writer, to say that, by these words, 
be wished to give the idea that the meeting was purely 
accidental. 

Nor is it true, that the advocate of Mr. Williams convicts 
the Prince of falsehood in any sense. For the testimony of 
Captain Shook and others, who were present at the inter- 
Tiew, to show that it was sought for, does not refer to the 
subject of their private conversation ; but they simply certify 
to the fact that the Prince made inquiries about Mr. Wil- 
liams, and desired to see him. Now why did he desire an 
interview with Mr. Williams ? The Prince was making that 
entire tour npon the Northern Lakes, in order to obtain his- 
torical and geographical details respecting the early French 
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letUemeots, and the IndiaDS wbo had been in interooane with 
the French settlers. He had learned that the most intelligent 
and reliable resident in all those regions was the Rev. Mr. 
Williams himself. He therefore desired to make his acquaint- 
ance, more than that of any other person ; hence he inqaired 
after him; and hence he '*met" him. Now it is possible 
that, in the private interview which followed between them, 
the Prince may have informed the missionary that there was 
a very striking resemblance between his appearance and thai 
of the elder branch of the Bourbon family, and it is possible 
that Mr. Williams, overcome by the mental agitation occa- 
sioned to an individnal of his excessive timidity and nervoiu- 
ness, by the familiar intercourse of so distinguished a person- 
age as the Prince, might, in his confusion, have imagined 
that the Prince added to that remark, that he belonged to 
that family ; or, perhaps, that if he did not know the Dauphin 
to be dead, he would have supposed that Mr. Williams was 
he. Such might have been the origin of the honest delusion 
under which Mr. Williams rested. But it is absurd to say^ 
that any evidence has yet been adduced to convict the Prince 
of falsehood, in the statements contained in his communica- 
tion in reference to the famous interriew. 

There are other facts which render the occurrence of this 
alleged proposal of the Prince exceedingly improbable, aside 
flrom the fact of his positive denial of it. First of all, is it 
likely, that Mr. Williams would have r^ected such an offer 7 
We answer, placing equal reliance on the statement of the 
clergyman and the prince, — that is, throwing them both out 
of the question, we believe it to be the most improbable thing 
that was ever narrated. Mr. Williams then lived, and still 
lives, in one of the most dismal, cheerless, and forlorn spota 
on the face of the earth ; his labors are greats and his com- 
forts and means of living very small. Would he not have ex- 
changed these deprivations for a splendid establishment, and 
immense wealth, in this country or in France, on any condi^ 
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tionf , not involving moral dereliction ? He inst have been 
either more or less than haman, not to have done so 

Agalp, why was it that Mr. Williams took no copy of the 
remarkable instrument of writing he was requested to sign F 
Why did he retain no marks or proofs whereby to establish 
the occurrence of so extraordinary an event f His neglect 
of this precaution would seem to be the most astounding 
thing on record. The answer is, in spite of Mr. Williams's 
delusion to the contrary, that the reality never occurred He 
himself questions in his Journal of that datei, as well he 
may, whether these incidents were a *' reality or a dream,^* 
He himself seems doubtful as to which of these it actually 
was. We believe it was the latter. We believe that the 
excited or confused imagination of the missionary was struck 
with the remark, perhaps, that he closely resembled the Bour- 
bons, or particularly the dead Dauphin; that in dwelling 
upon it in thought, he gradually clothed this airy nothing 
with a "local habitation and a name ;" that the " wish then 
became lather to the thought ;" and that he at length per- 
suaded himself, as men have done in thousands of similar in- 
stances, that what he desired or imagined, actually possessed 
a sober reality. 

This alleged proposition of the Prince de Joinville pre- 
sents itself in another aspect. It is most improbable for this 
reason : that the Prince is represented as having taken no 
precautions whatever to secure secresy, in case his overtures 
should be rejected ; and no precautions to prevent Mr. Wil- 
liams from taking ample proof of the reality of the proposals 
made to him. Now the Prince expected eitbe** that Mr. 
Williams would accept or that he would refuse them. If he 
accepted the proposals, and signed away his throne, no danger 
or scandal would accrue from the subsequent publicity of the 
event. But if, on the contrary, Mr. Williams refused, and if 
ho took any evidence of his refusal, as the facilities afforded 
bim by the Prince's occasional absence from the room would 
have easily allowed him to do, if it could have been done, 
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then, the publication of sncb an interview, corroborated hj 
such proofs, wonld have been at least a source of great scandal^ 
and a cause of much anxiety to Louis Philippe, w^o eren 
then sat very insecurely upon his precarious throne. How 
easy would it have been for Mr. Williams to haye taken a 
copy of the proposed abdication J How easily might he hare 
taken an impress, and a pencil fac-simile of the ancient royal 
seal of France, which, as he asserted, lay by him for some 
hours. Now the Prince could not foresee that Mr. Williama 
would not have had sagacity enough to secure these prooft ; 
and, in case of his refusal to accept, to have published thenoL 
And yet the Prince, according to Mr. Williams's own state- 
ment, took no means whatever to prevent so unpleasant * 
contingency. Surely the Prince de Joinville never before or 
since acted with so little shrewdness. 

In support of his assertions Mr. Williams maintains that be 
received several letters from the Prince, after his departure to 
Europe, corroborative of his statements ; and that Louis Phi- 
lippe, the father of the Prince, also addressed him an auto- 
graph letter of the same import. That some letters may have 
been received by Mr. Williams from these personages may be 
true. But there is no evidence as to their contents. An 
allusion to them is in fact positively injurious to the claim of 
Mr. Williams, because, contrary to all common prudence, and 
the ordinary conduct of rational men, he has destroyed those 
very letters, as he himself declares. Now the excuse urged 
by Mr. Williams for taking no copy, and for reserving no 
proof, of the parchment, and of the interview with the Prince— 
namely, the sudden hurry and agitation of the scene, and the 
consequent confusion of his mind — cannot be urged in excuse 
for destroying these only additional evidences which were 
subsequently, as he alleges, placed in his possession. If de- 
stroyed at all, they were destroyed deliberately, after calm 
reflection as to what had best be done with them. Mr. Wil- 
liams doubtless concluded that their existence, if they existed 
at all, would operate unfavorably to his pretensions : accord- 
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inj^ly they were destroyed. This part of the history of the 
connection of the family of Loais Philippe with the case, is 
most conclnsively prejudicial to the claims of Mr. Williams to 
the Danphinship of France, in the mind of every impartial 
observer. 

Bat it is said Mr. Williams recognised the portraits of 
Simon, and of Madame Elizabeth, the sister of Lonis XYI.; 
and yet it is stated also, that he coold not recognise the 
likeness of Lonis XYI., his father, or of his mother, Maria 
Antoinette, both of which were shown him at the same time. 
Is it in accordance with common sense to sap|lose that the 
Daaphin, if he now lived, would, after the lapse of many 
years, recognise the portrait of a stranger, and not be able to 
recognise the portraits of his parents, whom he had seen far 
more frequently, and that on much more intimate and familiar 
terms than they ? Nor is it nrged that Mr. Williams, when 
he recognised the two former portraits, stated whose they 
were ; — he merely declared that he recollected to have seen 
the originals. Consequently his remembrance of the portrait 
of the savage Simon amounts to nothing, so far as its weight 
as testimony is concerned. Had Mr. Williams been able to 
tell whone portrait it was, and some of the facts connected 
with it, his recognition might have had some value. It 
might indeed be true that the memory of such a countenance 
** had haunted Mr. Williams through life ; '' and yet, that 
countenance, which he did remember, might just as well have 
belonged to some semi-barbarous wretch, some half-man half- 
demon, in the frontier solitudes of the western world, as to 
the rabid and brutal French Jacobin, who tortured the nn« 
happy Dauphin in the Temple. 

The advocate of Mr. Williams, after elaborating an arga* 
ment of great ingenuity in his favor, has arranged all the 
strong points of his case under twenty-six heads. We will 
re-state the substance of each of these positions, in their order, 
and append what we suppose to be a conclusive answer to 
each of them. It is said : 
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1. That the Prince de Joinville informed Mr. Williams, 
in a private interview in 1841, that he (Mr. Williams) was 
the Danphin. 

This assertion of Mr. Williams is denied by the Prince in 
the most positive manner ; and as both parties are eqaally 
interested, and equally respectable, the denial of the one ia 
paramount in weight to the assertion of the other. 

2. That Louis Philippe, late King of the French, wrote to 
Mr. Williams with his own hand, on the subject of his royal 
descent. 

There is no proof of this fact, because Mr. Williams has 
destroyed these letters, as he himself admits. Their destruc- 
tion, if they ever existed, is itself an argument against him. 

8. That Bellangcr when dying confessed that he had brought 
the Dauphin to this country. 

There is no evidence of this fact but a mere unsupported 
rumor. The dying declarations of men are sometimes very 
erroneous, being merely the result of the derangement of 
mind. Bellanger did not say that Mr. Williams was the 
Dauphin. He did not assert that the Dauphin was even 
alive at the time of his own death. 

4. That the French Ambassador, Genet, acknowledged 
that the Dauphin was in this country in 1817. 

This was but the private opinion of M. Genet ; nor did he 
furnish any evidence whatever to those to whom he com- 
municated this surmise, upon what he based it. 

5. That Le Ray Ghaumont, in dealing with the Indiana, 
once made a remote allusion to the Dauphin. 

His allusion is so very remote, that it is worth nothing ; 
as it did not furnish any particulars, or give the least infor- 
mation on the subject. 

6. That Col. de Ferrier, one of the body-guard of Louis 
XVI., lived near Mr. Williams at Oneida, and believed that 
a member of the family of Louis XYI. was somewhere in 
America, and in indigent circumstances. 

If Col. de Ferrier was so near Mr. Williams, in the same 
neighborhood as is represented, and had kuown the Royal 
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family in France, he would inevitablj have recognised the 
Dauphin, and proclaimed the fact of bis identity. His belief 
that a ** member of the King's family" was in this country, 
is too remote and indefinite an allusion to be of any weight. 
His belief might have referred to some oAer member, legi- 
timate or illegitimate, of the Bourbon race. He never speci- 
fied the Dauphin as the subject of his reference, which fact is 
itself suspicions. 

7. That the Abbe de Ghalonne and Bishop Ohevrense 
believed the Dauphin to be in this country. 

We have no evidence as to the fonndation of this belief. 
And even if its foundation has been sufficient and satisfactory, 
it does not designate Mr. Williams, more than a million of 
other persons on this continent, as being the subject of that 
belief. 

8. That strenuous efforts have been made by members of 
the Roman Catholic Ohurch to convert Mr. Williams to their 
faith, which are only explicable on the ground that he is 
more than an ordinary person. 

The proselyting zeal of the Roman Catholic Church is 
very great under all circumstances. Mr. Williams is a respect- 
able Protestant clergyman, and his conversion would, on that 
account alone, be a subject of unusual importance and inte- 
rest. He would be a valuable accession ; and his influence 
over the Indian population of Western New York would add 
very much to the value of his acquisition. 

9. That the name of Eleazar Williams is omitted in the 
baptismal register at Caughnawaga where he was reared. 

So are the names of hundreds of other baptized persons 
accidentally omitted in the United States, each one of whom 
would have an equal claim to Dauphiaship, on that gp*ound, 
with Mr. Williams. 

10. Mr. Williams has none of the characteristics of the 
Indian rnce. 

It is granted ; and according to his own showing, he ought 
not to have ; because his Apologist asserts himself, that Mr. 
Wiiliaa^s is of Enqush origin, and hence ooe^t not to 
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exhibit the characteristics of an Indian. He says ezpresdj: 
the Williams family are of English origin. It would cer- 
tainly be very singalar if Mr. Williams, being of English de- 
scent, should resemble the Indian race. Bnt we cannot admit 
that becanse Mr. 'Williams is of English origin, that therefore 
he io entitled to the throne of France, or to being regarded 
as the son of Loois XYI., or that he is even a Frenchman. 

11. That he closely resembles Lonis XYIII. in his per* 
sonal appearance. 

Personal resemblances are of such frequent occurrence, and 
•0 ordinary in the daily observation of erery one, that they 
are worth nothing as eridence in a case of this description. 
All the false claimants before Mr. Williams had the same or 
greater personal resemblance to the Bourbon family. 

12. Yarions marks on his body correspond exactly with 
the marks on the Dauphin. 

There is conflicting testimony as to what the marks on the 
real Dauphin actually were ; whether he had swellings on all, 
or only on some of his joints. Mr. Williams has traces of 
scrofulous disease only on the knee. So have ten thousand 
other persons in this country, none of whom daim to be the 
Dauphin on that ground alone. 

18. The Dauphin was omitted in the religious solemnitiea 
for the departed Bourbons, in the reign of Louis XYIII. ; 
thus proving that he was supposed to be still alive. 

Masses are not said by the Roman Catholic Church for 
the souls of those who die in infancy and extreme youth, aa 
was supposed to have been the case with the Dauphin. Even 
if the real Dauphin was believed to be alive in 1817, that 
does not designate Mr. Williams to be the person ; or prove 
him to have been regarded as such by the French Govern- 
ment at that time. 

14. That his reputed Indian mother does not recognise 
him as her son. 

This is simply absurd ; becanse if she did not recognise 
Aim as her son, how could she be regarded, as she is admitted 
on all handsi to be, aa **hi8 raided mother V^ But the 
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objection \i Mse : she has solemnlj declared him to be hex 
son under oath. 

15. That boxes of clothing and medals of Lonis XYL, 
were left with the child. 

There is not a particle of proof of this ; as Mr. Williams 
does not possess a solitary relic of the sort; nnless he will 
assert, that his claim is strengthened and established by the 
fact, that he possesses a faded sills dress, once said to hare 
been worn by Maria Antoinette, and given him several years 
since by a friend in New York. 

16. That an unknown Frenchman once yisited and wept 
over Mr. Williams in his youth, and called him pauvre 
gargon. 

There is no proof of this except Mr. Williams' own faint 
recollection. Now Mr. Williams himself admits, that his 
mind, during his yonth, till his fifteenth year, was a blank. 
Can we, therefore, place any confidence in any such vague 
impressions of his imbecile years J 

17. That Mr. Williams' board and tuition were mysteri- 
onsly paid for him at Dr. Ely's school, when his reputed 
father could not do it. 

This was the charity of some one ; hundreds of other chil- 
dren have received their education in the same way. If these 
funds came from the Bourbon family or their friends, why did 
they afterward desert him, and leave him unfriended during 
many years f This they would not have done had they once 
aided him. 

18. Mr. Williams remembers a conversation that took 
place between his repnted father and Yanderhuyd^o, in which * 
the fact of a French boy having been committed to the former 
in 1795 was asserted. 

This is hearsay testimony, and is, therefore, utterly incom- 
petent, according to every established principle of evidence 
We have no means of ascertaining the credibih'ty of the first 
witness, whose statements are thus brought into question in 
this second-hand way. Thai first witness referred to may 
34* 2a ^ T 
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hare bev.i misUken, or dlshooest. Mr. Williams himself may 
either have forgotten or misunderstood him. 

19. That Mr. Williams recognised the portraits of Simon, 
the cobbler, and Madame Elizabeth. 

But his recognition did not amount to anything more 
than a statement, that he tlwughi that he had seen the oii* 
ginal before ; while at the same time, he was unable to recog* 
nise the portraits of Louis XYI. and his queen. Had he 
known the former, he certainly would also hare recognised 
the latter. 

20. That Mr. Williams was idiotic at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen years as the result of his early sufferings. 

This is unfortunate, because there is no evidence that the 
real Dauphin had lost his mind at any period, however great 
his bodily sufferings might have been. On the contrary, the 
testimony of Lasne is to the effect, that he retained his intellect 
until his death. ^ There have been many thousands of children 
idiotic till the age of fourteen or fifteen ; each one of whom 
would have an equal claim, on that score, with Mr. Williams 
to the throne of Napoleon III. 

21. That the Dauphin was reduced to the same condition 
of idiocy at the age of ten years. 

We refer the reader again to the testimony of Lasne as 
contained in the work of M. A. Beanchesne,' as proof that 
no one about the person of the Prince ever supposed or 
asserted that he had become idiotic^ at any period during his 
imprisonment. 

22. That Mr. Williams has, since the recovery of his rea- 
son, faint dreamy remembrances of the past, corresponding 
with passages of the Dauphin's history. 

1 The examining physicians testify in their Frocesa Verbal after the 
post mortem examination, that the brain of the deceased IHnphin in 
the Temple was sound : " Le eervtau et eet dtptndencet etaunt dtauM leur 
pUu parfaiU inUgriii,*^ This proves that the intellect of the Danphin 
never had been affected, as Mr. Williams represents his own to have 
been. 

* Jjovk XVII,, sa vie, wn agonie, m mort, s(c., par if. A. Beamdimm, 
~""ni. II. , Paria, 
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Id so important a case as this, we may demand some more 
substantial evidence than mere "dreamy remembrances.'* 
And besides, whai are those dreamy remembrances f Are 
they tnie or false ? If they corroborate history, they might 
be valaable as proof. If they did, they wonld doubtless have 
been already paraded before the world. The fact that they 
are not thus presented to public scrutiny, but kept concealed, 
is conclusive, that they do not harmonize with admitted facts. 

33. In 1794 a decree of banishment against the Dauphin 
was proposed in the French Gonrention ; as if they appre- 
hended that the real Dauphin was not dead. 

This proposal was made previous to the reputed deaih of 
the Dauphin ; which event occurred in the Temple (accord- 
ing to our position) on the 8th of June, 1795 ; and therefore 
this proposition presents no difficulty. Had it been made 
a/ter his reputed death, it would then have had great signifi- 
cance. It was on this occasion that Oambaceres, afterward 
second Consul with Bonaparte, declared that, " in banishing 
the son of Capet there would be great danger to the Republic ; 
in his close and continued confinement, none." The Con- 
Tention, after referring the proposition to a committee, de- 
creed, that the Dauphin should not be banished, but should 
remain in his confinement, which continued until his death. 
The very fact that this proposition was discussed in the 
National Convention, is proof that no doubts were entertained 
at so short a period before tiie real Dauphin's death, as to 
whether the government still had the real son of Louis XYL 
in their custody. 

24. That the ecclesiastical digp[iitaries of France have 
written to Mr. Williams, making inquiries of him respecting 
his history. 

If they believed him to be the real Dauphin, they would 
have been familiar with his history ; and if there were any- 
thing in their letters corroborative of his pretensions, it would 
have been carefully proclaimed. The contents of these letters 
are kept as silent as the ^rave, and have been cantionsij 
eoncealed. ^ . 
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55. That Lienconrt was at Oneida, in New York, in 1795, 
noder sndpicions circnmstances, which indicated that he had 
■omething to do with the escape of the Danphin. 

The advocate of Mr. Williams has asserted, and truly, 
that the only person who conld possibly have bronght the 
Prince to America was Bellanger. Now, either Bellanger 
brought the Prince to this country, or he did not Ifhe did^ 
then M. Liencomrt con!d have had nothing to do with it. 
If he did not, then Mr. Williams' advocate contradicts him- 
self and overturns his own position ; for he declares, that 
Bellanger aloLe could have brought the Dauphin to this 
country The learned advocate of Mr. Williams may take 
either horn of the dilemma. 

56. That Mr. Williams has been, for twenty-seven years, 
a respectable clergyman, of great worth and integrity. 

This is granted ; but it is admitted that Mr. Williams is a 
person of great simplicity of mind, who is very easily imposed 
upon ; and whose intellect still bears some traces of his early 
Imbecility. Such persons become the easy victims of their 
own and of other's delusions. There are some twenty thou- 
sand respectable clergymen in the United States, each one 
of whom would have a claim as strong as Mr. Williams on 
thai ground, to the inheritance of the Bourbons. That is 
to say, they possess no claim whatever. 

We have thus carefully followed the argument of the advo- 
cate of Mr. Williams through all its intricate mazes ; and we 
arrive at the conclusion that the historical fact still remains 
unshaken, that the son of the unfortunate Louis XVL, the 
Dauphin of France, expired iu the Temple in 1795, an inno- 
cent victim to the diabolical frenzy and fi&natieism of the 
Revolutionists ; and that Mr. Williams does not possess the 
slightest claim, under any possible future contingency, to the 
throne and empire of Napoleon III 
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No, XVIIL 

Events of the War of 1859 in Italy. 

LonU Napoleon, after having spent seyeral years in the 
tranqoil administration of the affairs, both domestic and 
foreign, of the French Empire, came forward in the spring 
of 1859, to act a prominent part on the Baropean stage, in 
a new sphere, and nnder circumstances of absorbing interest 
He appeared as the bold and fearless assailant of the integrity 
, of the ancient, colossal empire of the House of Hapsbnrg, 
and as the regenerator and deliyerer of Italian independence. 

Such were the professed and ostensible purposes of the 
war of 1859 ; but, perhaps, the real motives for the inter- 
ference of Louis Napoleon Uy deeper than the surface, and 
must be sought in the profounder recesses of his ambitious 
and far-reaching aspirations. What then were the efficient 
causes of the momentous events which, in the summer of 
1859, agitated the continent of Europe by one of the fiercest 
conflicts of modem times 1 We answer that Louis Napoleon 
is emulous of the glory of that great warrior whose heir and 
representative he has not nnworthfly become. He would 
show the world that he is not destitute of military genius. 
He doubtless appreciated the truth, of which even Napoleon L 
felt and conceded the supreme importance, that for a French 
ruler to retain his popularity permanently with the most fickle 
and vain-glorious nation on the earth, he must constantly 
renew and repeat his achievements ; — if it be nothing better 
or greater than to gild the swelling dome of the Invalidea. 
He was also compelled to find a vent for the martial ardor 
of a vast standing army ; else that ardor might turn destruc- 
tively against the very hand which called it into existence, 
and supported it for other and ulterior purposes. 

In addition to these considerations, it is doubtless true, 
that Louis Napoleon wished to attain universal popularity 
by expelling the Austrian tyrants from Italy— from that 
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kod orer winch they hare ruled with such crnel rigor during 
the last fortj jean. And in this aspect of the sabjeet, the 
condoct of the French emperor commends itself to every 
liberal and intelligent mind ; for history has rarely revealed 
more infamons instances of despotic power and outrage, tiian 
have been perpetrated in Lombardy and Yenice, since Austria 
has there been snpreme. Napoleon also aimed, beyond a 
doubt, to undo the arrangements, and to reverse the decrees, 
of the Congress of Vienna in 1815, by which a powerful 
coalition against Napoleon I. stripped him forever of all his 
acquisitions, reduced France to smaller limits than had 
marked her outline during the previous century, and elevated 
the House of Hapsburg at the expense of France to a greater 
degree of power than it had ever before possessed. Napo- 
leon III. may also seek to place his cousin, Prince Napoleon, 
on a newly erected throne in Central Italy. He may also 
desire to re^tablish the Napoleonic dynasty in the Neapolitan 
dominions ; and to carry out all the details of the injunc- 
tions laid down in the will of his presumed uncle, the first 
Napoleon, 

On the part of Sardinia, the ally of France in this con- 
flict, the motives of action were of a different and a nobler 
character. Victor Emmanuel is a prince whose enlightened 
mind apprehended the real position and wants of Italy. 
During some years past he has administered his kingdom on 
principles so just and liberal as to serve as a reproof to the 
tyranny of the Austrian emperor in the neighboring province 
of Lombardy, and to produce within its limits very great 
discontent. Liberal ideas have been gradually diffused by 
the example and influence of this sovereign throughout the 
whole of Italy ; and the ancient aspirations of the Italian 
people after liberty have been revived again by these means, 
with more than their pristine ardor and intensity. The 
Italian hatred toward Austria has at length become irrepres- 
sible, and has aided in producing the fierce conflict of arms 
which now threatens to strip Francis Joseph of every foot 
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of his Italian territory. Bnt after all, the mainspriiig of 
these eTente is to be found in the ambition, the talents, the 
resources, and the far-reaching purposes of Napoleon III. 

An offensive and defensive alliance having been formed 
between the monarchs of France and Sardinia; and the 
various negotiations which had passed between them and the 
Court of Vienna, in reference to the matters in dispute, 
having proved fruitless; the Austrian uUimaium having 
been sent to Turin on the 19th of April, 1869, and the 
period fixed bj it, during which an accommodation might 
have been arranged, having expired on April 26th ; and the 
Austrian monarch being assured that war was firmly resolved 
upon by the allies at all hazards, and that further negotia*- 
tions on their part were merely designed to gain time for 
greater preparations ; ordered General Oyulai to commence 
hostilities. On the 29th of that month he crossed the Ticino, 
and occupied the Lomellino— a rich Sardinian province lying 
between the Tidno, the Po, and the Sesia — with a well- 
appointed army of a hundred and fifty thousand men. Hos* 
tilities being thus begun, the allies hastened their movements. 
On the 8d of May Louis Napoleon issued the following pro- 
clamation at Paris : 

"Austria^ by ordering her army into the territory of Sar 
dinia — our ally — has declared war against us. She thus 
violates our treaties, and menaces our frontiers. 

"All the great Powers have protested against this act of 
aggression. 

« Piedmont, having accepted the conditions, asks what can 
be the reason of this sudden invasion ? 

** 'Tis because Austria has driven matters to such an ex- 
tremity that her dominion must extend to the Alps, or Italy 
must be free to the shores of the Adriatic — for every comer 
of Italy which lemains independent endangers the power of 
Austria. 

** Hitkerto moderation has been the rule of my conduct. 
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Bat now energy becomes my first duty. France nmst nov 
to arms, and resolutely tell Europe, ' I wish not for conqaest, 
but I am determined fnlly to maintain my nationtfil and tra- 
ditional policy. I obserre treaties on condition that they 
are not yiolated against me. I respect territories and the 
rights of neutral powers ; but I boldly aver my sympathies 
with a people whose history is mingled with my own, and 
who now groan under foreign oppression.' 

" France has shown her hatred of anaxchy. Her will was 
to give me power sufficiently to reduce into subjection abet- 
tors of disorder, and incorrigible members of the old factions 
who were incessantly concluding compacts with our enemies. 
But she has not for that purpose abandoned her civilizing 
.haracter. Her natural allies have always been those who 
desire the amelioration of the human race, and when she 
draws the sword, 'tis not to govern, but to.JGrea 

" The object then of t&is war is to restore Italy to herseli; 
lot to impose upon her a change of masters, and we shall 
then have upon our frontiers a friendly people who will owe 
to us their independence. We do not enter Italy to foment 
disorder, or to disturb the power of Our Holy Father, whom 
we replaced upon his throne, but to remove from him this 
foreign pressure which burdens the whole peninsula, and to 
help to establish order there, based upon lawful, satisfied in- 
terests. In ", then, we enter this classic ground, rendered 
illustrious by oo many victories, to seek the footsteps of our 
fathers. Ood grant we may be worthy of thmn. 

" I am about to place myself at the head of the army. I 
leave to France the empress and my son. Seconded by the 
experience and enlightenment of the last emperor's surviving 
brother, she wiU understand how to show herself worthy the 
grandeur of her missioa. 

'* I confide them to thn valov of the anny which remains 
in France to keep vatoh Tonpot our frontiers, and guard our 
homes. 

''I confide them to the patriotism of the. VatfoMl Quaid. 
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I confide them, in a word, to the entire people, who will 
encircle them with that affection and deyotedness of which I 
daily receiye so many proofs. 

" Ooorage then, and nnion. 

" Our conntry is about to show the world that she has not 
degenerated. 

'* Providence will bless our efforts ; for that cause is holy 
in the eyes of God which rests on josiice, hnmanity, love of 
country, and independence.'' 

While France was electrified by the well-worded procla* 
mation of her emperor, the Austrians were devastating the 
province of Lomellino with every possible excess of cruelty 
and brutality ; they passed the Po at Oambio ; they burnt 
the bridge over the Scrivia at Placenaca ; and their vanguard 
reached Tronzano. Other detachments of the invaders passed 
the Po at Yacarizza, and cannonaded Yalenza. While the 
Sardinian army under (General Cialdini were manAilly resist- 
ing the much greater masses of the Austrians, the French 
troops were rapidly approaching the scene of conflict. The 
first division began their journey on the 19th of April fW>m 
Toulon. Other detachments crossed the Alps by the route 
of Grenoble, and by that of Chamberry. By the 14th of 
May sixty thousand troops of all arms had left the French 
territorie& On the 10th of May Napoleon }*' elf bid adiea 
to his capital, and commenced his journey towi^ Marseilles, 
for the purpose of embarking for Genoa. He arrived at the 
latter dty on the 12th of May, and was received with the 
most ardent enthusiasm. That ancient and once opulent 
eity assumed the joyous attire of a general holiday ; and all 
classes testified their exultation at the arrival of the potrat 
magician whose powerful arm, it was supposed, would soon 
strike off the galling chains of Austrian domination firom the 
fair and bleeding form of the so^ng enslaved Italy, and pro- 
claim hw freedom, het unity, anc her elevation to her aacient 
plaoe among Bmropean aatioM. 
85 
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Napoleon wm met at Qenoa by Gonnt Gavonr, the Sar- 
dinian prime-minister, by the Prince de Carignan, M. de 
Breor, and the Count Nigra. The eiflporOTlfas'accompanied 
by the Prince Napoleon and Marshal YaiUant, his aidest-^e* 
camp. Preyiona to his departore from France, Napoleon 
had appointed the Empress En^enie R^jgeat of the empire ; 
giving her authority to preside over the deliberations of the 
Privy Council and the Council of Ministers ; but not per- 
mitting her to authorize the promulgation of any senaius 
consuUum or state-law, except such as were already under 
deliberation before the great legislative bodies of the empire. 

After a delay of several days at Genoa, Louis Napoleon 
proceeded with his suite to Alessandria, where he arrived on 
the 15th of May. On the next day the French squadron 
under Admiral Graviere anchored before YeniiM;- The Aus- 
trians had at tCis time pushe^Theif advanced post as far as 
Oasteggio. On the Ifth Napoleon reached the headquarters 
of the allied armies at Occimiano, where his first interview 
with the heroic king, Victor Emanual, took place. At this 
moment, the Austrian forces were concentrated at Garlasco ; 
and preparations were now made by both armies for active 
operations on a grander scale. Immense reinforcements had 
been secured on both sides ; and the troops which composei 
each of the hostile armies then numbered probably a hundred 
and fifty thousand men. 

The first regular conflict which took place occurred on the 
SOth of May at Moutebello — a spot already rendered famous 
by the heroism of the French during the triumphant progress 
of the first Napoleon. At eleven o'clock on that day, fifteen 
thousand Austrians, commanded by General Zobel, ap- 
proached the position of the Piedmontese troops at Monte- 
bello. The Austrians marched in echelon; their right wing 
moving in the direction of Branduzzo, their left toward 
Casona, their centre on Moutebello. As soon as the distant 
roll of musketry announced the commencement of the unequal 
contest between the Austrian and the Sardinian foice^ 
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Oeneral Foiey hastened with the second brigade of his 
divlaiony oonnnysed of eight thousand men, for the purpose 
of supporting the Fiedmontese cavalry ; and in the execu- 
tion of this purpose, he engaged the Austrians who were 
commanded by General Benedik, and consisted of the eighth 
corps. The battle which ensued was composed more particular- 
ly of a series of desperate hand to hand encounters of the most 
sanguinary character, and of separate assaults and charges. 
In the Tillage of Montebello itself, the conflict became the 
most furious. Each house was the scene of a battle, and 
street by street was won by the French only after prodigious 
exertions, and with great loss of life. General Beuret was 
mortally wounded, at the side of General Forey. Not until 
half-past six in the evening were the Austrians compelled to 
evacuate the place. In this engagement, in which eight 
thousand French, supported by nine hundred Sardinians, 
resisted and eventually overcame sixteen thousand Austrians, 
unusual gallantry was displayed on both sides. An Austrian 
Colonel and two hundred Groats were made prisoners. The 
French lost about seven hundred men in killed and wounded. 
The total loss of the Austrians was fifteen hundred. The 
chief hero of this first battle between the belligerents was 
General Forey ; whose skill and fortitude shone conspicuously 
during the engagement. Immediately after this struggle of 
six hours, the Austrians evacuated Oasteggio. 

Thus terminated the first conflict which occurred during 
this war. The Austrian bulletins endeavored to mitigate the 
extent of their defeat by claiming that the engagement had 
oeen indecisive in its results ; but the disproportion of dead 
and wounded of the two armies, and the retreat of the Aus- 
trians from the field, leaving it in the possession of the Allies, 
unanswerably demonstrated that the real advantage had been 
greatly in favor of the latter. On the 2l8t of May, the 
Fiedmontese commanded by General Cialdini forced the pas- 
sage of the Sesia at Yercelli, and routed the Austrians who 
opposed them. At the same time the blockade of Yenice 
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was established. Oq the 2dd Oaribal^ passed the Ticino 
at Sesto-Calende, defeated a detSCTEinent of the Anstrians, 
and captured Yarese. On the 26th Garibaldi achieved 
another conquest orer the Anstrians at Malmate ; the next 
daj he marched upon Como, routed the Austrians again at 
San Fermo, and at length occupied both Camerhkta and 
Lecco. 

These yarious minor movements were preparing the way 
for the second grand contest between the main armies of the 
belligerents, which took place at Palestro on the 81si of 
May. The following description of this fierce conflict^ written 
bj one who soon afterward surveyed the sanguinary scene, 
will furnish the reader with the most accurate and desirable 
details respecting it 

" I have already informed you that as soon as the Austriana 
had evacuated Yercelli King Yictor Emmanuel moved up» 
with the bulk of the Piedmontese forces, from Occimiano and 
the other positions they held south of the Po. On Monday 
the bulk of the Piedmontese army, about 30,000 men, were 
concentrated around the town. At daybreak the King rode 
out of the town, with his staff, to attack the advanced guard 
of the Austrians. The advanced guard of the right wing had 
taken up strong positions at Palestro, Yinzaglio, and Casa- 
lino. Strong detachments were also posted at Confienza. 
The object of the attack of the Piedmontese on Monday 
seems to have been to drive the Austrians out of those posi- 
tions which were held (I am informed) by the corps d^arm%e 
of Oeneral ZobeL The King had formed his troops in three 
corps, the brigade of the guards and the Aosta brigade 
formed the main column, under the orders of the King and 
Oeneral Oialdini, which proceeded along \he road to Pales* 
tra Gkneral Fanti attacked YiuEaglio, and General Durando 
marched by way of Oasalino, a circuitous route, so as to out* 
flank the enemy, and was ordered to join the King at Pales* 
tro after having carried the Austrian lines. The Piedmon- 
tese brigades were supplied with artillery, but their practice 
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is Bald to be very bad, although the coohiess of the men 
ander fire is said to be admirable. The plan was punctually 
carried out. Palestro, Yinsaglio, and Oasalino were simul- 
taneouslj attacked, and after some severe fighting the Ans- 
trians evacuated both Palestro and Casalino, but still held 
out at Yinzagllo, where the omitest raged very severely. At 
Palestro and Casalino, after a sharp fire of musketry and 
artillery, the Piedmontese dashed forward and the Austrians 
slowly retreated. At Yinzaglio, on the contrary, every 
house was a fortress, and hand-to-hand encounters took 
place, not only in the narrow streets, but every inch of ground 
inside the houses was disputed step by step. At length re- 
inforcements were sent to (General FantL The King came 
rushing up from Palestro, at the head of the Guards, while 
Durando, who had Just come down iVom Oasalino, attacked 
the Austrian position in the rear, and its occupants were 
driven out literally at the point of the bayonet They lost a 
few prisoners, but succeeded in carrying off their guns. The 
•amage on both sides is represented as something fearful." 

The immediate result of this battle was the evacuation of 
Sardinia by the Austrians. Garibaldi attacked them at 
Laveno, but the disproportion of numbers againt him was so 
great that he was defeated. On the 2d of June the advance 
of the Allied armies, commanded by General M'Mahou, 
entered Lombardy by the bridge of Turbigo. On the 3d of 
-June Garibaldi attacked the Austrians in Yarese, expelled 
them, and himself took possession of it. On the 4th and 5th 
of June, the great battle of Magenta was fought ; which was 
more thrilling in its incidents, and more decisive in its re- 
sults, than any which had yet occurred during the progress 
of the campaign. 

On the 14th of June, the army of the Allies was ordered 
to cross the Ticino by bridges at Buffalora and Turbigo. 
The Austrians were posted on the opposite side in immense 
masses, to oppose their passage. A conflict ensued of three 
hours duration ; after which the Allies effected their transit. 
35* ^ T 
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Oenerml M'Malu» immediately adranced with his diyision to 
Mft^SlirwSrch is the first post-town in Lombardj on the 
; road toward Milan. This is a very ancient town, having 
-, been founded ta Jhe Emperor Maximi lian. It contains six 
thousand inhabitants. It is probable that a hundred thousand 
men were engaged on both sides, in this memorable conflict, 
The object of the Austrians, commanded by Marshal Oyulai 
and assisted by Baron Hess, was to obstruct and prevent the 
advance of the Allies toward Milan. But the ardor of the 
French generals and their troops to accomplish that purpose 
was not to be overcome, and the resistance of the Austrians 
at Turbigo and Buffalora produced only a temporary delay. 
During the conflict on the Bridge of Turbigo, the condition 
of the French became at one time very critical ; and it was 
when Austrian desperation had almost won the victory, that 
Oeneral M'Mahon, by making a powerful and successful 
diversion, in an attack on the Austrians then posted at the 
neighboring village of Magenta, succeeded in breaking the 
power of their masses, and at length gained a decisive tri- 
umph. In consequence of this skilful and opportune move- 
ment, the chief glory of the victory was due to that general ; 
and his merits were acknowledged and rewarded by Napoleon 
by the gift of a marshal's baton on the field of battle. The 
Allies lost three thousand in killed and wounded ; the loss 
of the Austrians was five thousand prisoners, and about ten 
thousand in killed and wounded. The immediate conse- 
quences of this victory were the evacuation of Milan by the 
Austrian authorities and garrison ; the proclamation of Vic- 
tor Emmanuel as king ; and the annexation of Lombardy to 
Sardinia. On the Tth of June the allied sovereigns entered 
Milan in triumph ; and thus was attained, during the short 
period of six weeks from the opening of the campaign, one 
of the main purposes of the war. The victory of Magenta 
was rendered still more complete in its results, by the advan- 
tage subsequently gained over the Austrians by Baraguay 
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d'Hillien at Melegnano on the 9th of June ; after which the 
Aastrians eracaated Leyano on the Lake Maggiore. 

The 24th of Jane, was rendered memorable hj the occur- 
rence of the most desperate engagement of the campaign, 
which took place at Solferino. This was the last stand 
against the Allies which the Austrian generals proposed to 
make before crossing the Mincio ; and Francis Joseph had 
collected here the flower and chiyalrj of his army, to the 
number of at least two hundred thousand men. He selected 
his position with great skill, under the direction of Oeneral 
Hess ; and commanded in person. He seemed disposed to 
render this the decisive battie of the war ; and Louis Napo- 
leon promptly accepted the challenge. The dawning day be- 
held the lines of the Austrian army drawn out in battle 
array over an area of eight miles in length. The conflict be- 
gan at fiye o'clock in the morning. The Austrians were 
posted in the form of a crescent on a range of hills which ex- 
tend a mile in length, and then break olf to the left into a wide 
expanse of smaller eminences, which gradually decline into the 
plain. The battle commenced with an attack of artillery by 
the French upon the Austrians stationed nearest to Castig- 
lione. The latter were soon driven from their position, and 
were followed by the Allies into the villages in the plain below. 
The first and most important of these was Solferino : there 
the contest was most fierce and deadly. The ground was 
furiously contested inch by inch, and soon became covered 
with the dying and the dead. Thrice was the village lost by 
the Austrians, and thrice did their desperate resolution re- 
gain possession of it At length overwhelmed by the uncon- 
querable valor and enthusiasm of the French, they fell back 
dowly toward the village of Yolta, where they had planted 
their most formidable batteries. Here the contest was re- 
newed with increased energy. Meanwhile the battle con- 
tinued to rage furiously over the whole line which connected 
the towns of Castiglione, Solferino, and Yolta. The Pied- 
montese fought on the extreme left of the Allied army, and 
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were commanded bj Ticior Emmuipel in person. Both sidee 
here brought their artillery into play ; and as their powerful 
batteries were bnt half % mile distant from each other, the 
most terrible execution was made. During the progress of 
the day, the uncertain tide of battle often wavered. Twice 
were the French driyen back bj the desperate onslaught of 
their foes ; bnt this retrograde moyement was soon reversed. 
Tet they suffered severely ; and the first regiment of Zouaves 
lost an immense number of killed, being overwhelmed at one 
point by superior numbers. At length, after a desperate 
combat of sixteen hours, the whole Austrian line began slowly 
to recede, as the shades of night were settling down .over the 
ensanguined scene. At nine o'clock the work of death ter- 
minated, and the Austrians were permitted leisurely to cross 
the Mincio in their rear. The Allies had indeed won the 
victory ; but with such heavy losses as to render a few more 
such triumphs equivalent to a defeat. They retained posses- 
sion of the battle-field, but were so much weakened as to be 
unable to pursue the retiring foe. This conflict presented a 
memorable illustration of the stem resistance which stubborn 
and mechanical discipline can make against the enterprising 
efforts of an intelligent and enthusiastic enemy. The French 
took a large number of cannon, standards and prisoners^^^JPM 
loss on both sides was very severe. Geneial Kiel and his 
corps d'amUe performed the most distinguished exploits on 
that day, in contributing more effectually than any other to 
the attainment of the general result. 

Immediately after this memorable conflict, in which the 
Allies lost 17,000 men in killed and wounded, and the Aus- 
trians 20,000, a proposition was made for an armistice by 
Napoleon, and accepted by his opponent. It was then agreed 
that the horrors of war should be suspended till the 16th of 
the ensuing August The French Emperor had already re- 
solved, however, to carry still further his pacific intentions ; 
and while the Austrians were collecting their broken masses 
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within the celebrated qaadrangular fortresBes of Mantaa, 
Peachiera, Legnano, and Verona, for the pnipose of resist- 
ing to the death the fhrther advance of the enemj, Napo- 
leon dispatched a messenger to Francis Joseph, desiring an 
interview, in order to settle the terms of a general and per- 
njanent peace. 

. After some delay the Austrian monarch acceded to the 
, request; and the two Emperors met on the 11th of Jnlj at 
Yillafranca, and agreed upon an arrangement^ the terms of 
which were as follows : Austria ceded Lombardy to France, 
who transferred it to the King of Sardinia; the State and city 
of Venice remained in the possession of Austria, though they 
were to become members of the Italian Confederation ; that 
confederation was to be constructed under the honorary Presi- 
dency of the Pope; the fugitive princes of Tuscany and 
Modena were to resume the sovereignty of those States; 
and an universal amnesty was to be proclaimed. 

Thus were the thrilling scenes of this sanguinary conflict 
suddenly brought to a peaceful termination. The alleged 
motive which actuated Napoleon in this unexpected turn of 
his policy, was the fact, that the struggle was about to assume 
such immense proportions, that the secondary interest which 
France had in its issue, did not justify the expense of blood 
and treasure which it would necessarily involve ; while at the 
same time it was asserted, that the chief aim of the war had 
been successfully attained, and the glory of the French arms 
had been triumphantly vindicated. 

Immediately after this event Napoleon quitted the seat of 
war, and arrived at Turin on the 14th of July. He embarked 
at Genoa, and reached the welcome portals of St. Cloud on 
Sunday morning, the 17th of that month. The Empress and 
Imperial prince, with several ladies and officers of the house- 
hold, were waiting to receive him ; and few moments could 
have been happier in the whole life of the returning conqueror, 
than that in which he pressed his wife and child to his bosom. 

2b 
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On the same day the great Ministers of state waited on him ; 
and several weeks afterward he re-entered his capital, after 
having performed the leading part in one of the most singu* 
lar, brilliant, and effective campaigns which modem history 
records ; which indeed bears no faint resemblance to those 
extraordinary military successes, and those expeditions com- 
binations of triumph, which signalized the career of the first 
Napoleon. 
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